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THE  LOST  AMBASSADOR 


CHAPTER  I 


A    RENCONTUE 

Thkre  was  no  particular  reason  why,  after  having  left  the 
Opera  House,  I  should  have  retraced  my  ste|)s  and  taken 
my  place  once  more  amongst  the  throng  of  people  who 
stoo<l  about  in  the  entresol,  exchanging  greetings  and  wait- 
ing for  their  carriages.  A  backward  glance  as  I  had  been 
about  to  turn  into  the  Place  de  I'Opera  had  arrested  my 
somewhat  hurried  departure.  The  night  was  young,  and 
where  else  was  such  a  sight  to  be  seen  ?  Besides,  was  it 
not  amongst  some  such  throng  as  this  that  the  end  of  my 
search  might  come  ? 

I  took  up  my  place  just  inside,  close  to  one  of  the  pillars, 
and,  with  an  unlit  cigarette  still  in  my  mouth,  watched  the 
flying  ckausseurs,  the  medley  of  vehicles  outside,  the  soft 
flow  of  women  in  their  white  opera  cloaks  and  jewels,  who 
with  their  escorts  came  streaming  down  the  stairs  and  out 
of  the  great  building,  to  enter  the  waiting  carriages  and 
motor-cars  drawn  up  in  the  ])rivileged  space  within  the 
enclosure,  or  stretching  right  down  into  the  Boulevard.  I 
stood  there,  watching  them  dri-e  off  one  bv  one.     I  was 

erf  * 

borne  a  little  nearer  to  the  door  oy  the  rush  of  people,  and 
I  was  able,  in  most  cases,  to  hear  the  directions  of  the  men 
as  they  followed  their  womankind  into  the  waiting  vehicles. 
In  nearly  every  case  their  destination  was  one  of  the  fa- 
mous restaurants.     Music  begets  hunger  in  most  capitals. 
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and  the  cafes  of  Paris  are  never  so  full  „„    f. 

Fa-rfornmnce     The  fir  u  .    '"'  ''''"*  "  wonderful 

-.n,e„  .ere  n,e  L.\,.L:r„nr.tMerC*^^^^^ 

plexmn  so  sallow  as  to  be  almost  yellow   U\l7l-  T 

and  imperial,  handsome  in  hi™   , ;' /  r"","'^'"'^" 

^."ae  rhina L7'"'  '""'','''""''''  ""'  ""'>•  '"  '""-If.  ^u^ 

his  ",r ;:  :;\t:c;^:r;:;;:r  !;:^:;r  V' "'''"^ 
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appointed,  and  I  heard  the  innn  tell  the  tall,  liveried  f(K)t- 
nian  to  drive  to  the  Ilifz.  I  leaiunl  fonvard  a  little  ea^'erly 
us  they  went.  I  watched  the  ear  <,'lide  (iff  an<l  disappear, 
watclied  it  until  it  was  011  »f  sit^'.it.  and  afjerwards.  rven, 
watched  the  spot  where  it  had  vanishnl.  Then,  wiln  a 
litllc  si;^di,  I  turned  hack  o!ice  nn»re  into  the  jjreaf  hail. 
There  ,st'enie<l  t(»  l)e  no  one  left  now  of  anv  inlcn  -1  'I'he 
women  had  Iteconie  ordinary,  the  men  impossili-  % 

a  little  si^h  I  too  aimlessly  descended  the  steps,  an  4 

for  a  mot'      t  imcerfiiin  whiih  way  to  turn. 

"Monsieur  is  looking  for  a  light'-"    a  <|uiet  sm*      ^ 
in  my  car. 

I  turned,  and  found  mvscif  confronted  hy  a  Fip?h  h     ,n, 
v.ho  had  also  just  issued  from  the  building  and  wa-   aim- 
self  lighting  a  cigarette.    lie  was  clean-shaven  and  i  mie,  so 
pale  that  his  complexion  was  almost  olive.     He  luad  soft 
curious-looking  eyes.     He  was  of  medium  heiuf  t,  dark, 
correctly  dressed  according  to  the  fashion  of  his     *Mmtrv. 
although  his  tie  was  black  and  his  studs  of  unu-.jal  sizt 
Something  about  his  face  struck  me  from    ''       first  »» 
familiar,  but  for  the  moment  I  could  not  n     .11  ha\  ^nt 
seen  him  before. 

"Thank  you  verv'  much,  "  I  answered,  accepting     lu 
match  which  he  ofTered. 

The  night  was  clear,  and  breathlessly  still.     The  full 
yellow  moon  was  shining  in  an  absolutely  cloudless  sk\ 
The  match  —  an  English  wax  one,  by  the  way  —  burne<i 
without  a  flicker.     I  lit  my  cigarette,  and  turning  around 
found  my  companion  still  standing  by  my  side. 

"Monsieur  does  not  do  me  the  honor  to  recollect  me," 
he  remarked,  with  a  faint  smile. 

I  looked  at  him  steadfastly. 

"I  am  sorry,"  I  said.     "Your  face  Is  perfectly  familiar 
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to  mc   ami  yet-      No.  by  Jove.  I   have   it!"    I   broke 

••Monsieur's  memory  has  soon  retume<i."  he  answerwl. 
smilmy.  I  have  been  chief  maUre  d'hotel  in  the  tufe 
there  for  some  years.  The  hist  time  I  had  the  honor  of 
servmg  monsieur  there  was  only  a  few  weeks  af,'o  " 

I  remembered  him  perfectly  now.    I  rememliered.  even 
the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  to  the  cafe.    Louis,  with  up' 
raised  hat.  seemed  as  though  he  would  have  passe«l  on 
but.  curiously  enough.  I  felt  a  desire  to  continue  the 
conversation.     I  had  not  as  yet  admitted  the  fact  even  to 
myself;  but  I  was  bored,  weary  of  my  search,  weary  to 
death  of  my  own  company  and  the  company  of  my  own 
-."quaintances.     I  was  reluctant  to  let  this  litUe  man  go. 
You  visit  Paris  often  ?"  I  asked. 
••But  naturally,  monsieur."  Louis  answered,  accepting 
my  unsiK,ken  mvitation  by  keeping  pace  with  me  as  we 
strolled  towards  the  Boulevard.     "Once  every  six  week. 
1  CO.     over  here.    I  go  to  the  Ritz.  PaUlard's.  the  Cafe  de 
Pans.  -  to  the  others  also.    It  is  an  affair  of  business,  of 
course      One  must  learn  how  the  Frenchman  eats  and 
What  he  eats,  that  one  may  teach  the  art." 

••But  you  are  a  Frenchman  yourself.  Louis."  I  remarked. 
But.   monsieur. '  he  answered.   "I  IJve  in    London. 
yotla  tout.    One  cannot  write  menus  there  for  long,  and 
succeed.    One  needs  inspiration." 
••And  you  find  it  here?"  I  asked. 
Louis  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

•'Paris,  monsieur,"  he  answered,  "is  my  home.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  smiling  faces,  to  see  men  and 
women  who  walk  as  though  eveiy  footstep  were  taking 
them  nearer  to  happiness.    Have  you  never  noticed,  mon- 
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sieur,"  he  contlnuetl.  *'tlu«  ililFi'rciu'f?  They  <\o  not  |>1«mI 
here  us  «l«)  your  Knj;lish  |»e<»|tle.  Tliere  is  a  huoyancy  in 
their  f(M)l.sle|».s,  a  nurlh  in  their  hiu;;liler,  un  ex|»e«"tati<'y 
in  the  way  Ihey  hmk  aronnti,  as  th.on^h  adventures  were 
everywhere.  I  cannot  utuU'r.sland  it,  hut  one  feels  il 
direftlv  one  sets  foot  in  I'aris." 

I  no<l«leil  —  a  Hftle  hitterly.  perliaps. 

"It  is  temperament,"  I  answered.  "We  may  en\y,  hut 
we  cannot  acquire  it." 

"It  seems  strange  to  sec  monsieur  alone  here,"  Louis 
remarked.  "In  London,  it  is  always  so  dilfcrent.  Mon- 
sieur has  so  many  accjuaintances." 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"I  am  here  in  search  of  some  one,"  1  told  Louis.  "It 
is  n't  a  very  pleasant  mission,  and  the  memory  of  it  is 
always  with  me." 

"A  search  !"  Louis  repeated  thoughtfully.  "Paris  is  a 
large  place,  monsieur." 

"On  the  contrary',"  I  answered,  "it  is  small  enough  if  a 
man  will  hut  play  the  game.  A  man,  who  knows  his  Paris, 
must  be  in  one  of  half-a-dozcii  places  some  tiaie  during  the 
day." 

"It  is  true,"  Louis  admittetl.  "Yet  monsieur  has  not 
been  successful." 

"It  has  been  because  some  one  has  warned  the  man  of 
whom  I  am  in  search  !"   I  declared. 

"There  are  worse  places,"  he  remarked,  "in  which  one 
might  be  force<l  to  spend  one's  time." 

"In  theory,  excellent,  Louis,"  I  said.  "In  practice,  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  So  far,"  I  declared, 
gloomily,  "my  pilgrimage  has  been  an  utter  failure.  I 
cannot  meet,  I  cannot  hear  of,  the  man  who  I  know  was 
flaunting  it  before  the  world  three  weeks  ago." 
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Louis  shnifjored  liis  shoulders. 
^^  "Monsieur  can  do  no  more  than  seek,"  he  remarked 
"For  the  rest,  one  may  leave  many  burdens  behind  in  the 
tram  at  the  Gnre  du  Nord." 
I  shook  my  hejid. 

"One  cannot  acquire  crayety  by  only  watching  other 
people  who  are  gay,"  I  declared.  "Paris  is  not  f„r  those 
who  have  anxieties,  Louis.  If  ever  I  were  sullering  from 
melancholia,  for  instance,  I  should  choose  some  other 
[)lace  for  a  visit." 
Louis  laufjhed  softly. 

"Ah  !  Monsieur,"  he  answered,  "you  could  not  choose 
better.  There  is  no  place  so  gay  as  this,  no  place  so  full 
of  distractions." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 
"It  is  your  native  city,"  I  reminded  him. 
"That  goes  for  nothing,"  Louis  answered.     "Where  I 
live,  there  always  I  make  my  native  citv.    I  have  liveti  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  Budapest  and  Palermo,  Florence  and 
London.    It  is  not  an  affair  of  the  place.    Yet  of  all  these, 
if  one  seeks  it,  there  is  most  distraction  to  be  found  here' 
Monsieur  does  not  agree  with  me,"  he  added,  glancing 
into  my  face.     "There  is  one  thing  more  which  I  would 
tell  him.     Perhaps  it  is  the  explanation.     Paris  the  vei^- 
home  of  happiness  and  gayety,  is  also  the  loneliest  and  the 
saddest  city  in  the  world  for  those  who  go  alone." 
''Ti    re  is  truth  in  what  you  say,  Louis,"  I  admitted. 
"The  very  fact,"  he  continuetl  slowly,   "that  all  the 
world  amuses  itself,  all  the  world  is  gav  here,  makes  the 
solitude  of  the  unfortunate  who  has  no  comj)anion  a  thin.r 
more  tnste,  more  keenly  to  be  felt.    Monsieur  is  alone  .i""" 
"I  am  alone,"  I  admitted,  "except  for  the  companions 
of  chance  whom  one  meets  everywhere." 
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We  had  hecn  walking  for  some  time  slowly  side  by  side, 
and  we  came  now  to  a  standstill.  Louis  held  up  his  hand 
and  called  a  taximeter. 

"Monsieur  goes  somewhere  to  sup,  without  a  iloubt," 
he  remarked. 

I  remained  upon  the  pavement. 

"Really,  I  don't  know,"  I  answered  imdecidedly. 
"There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  you  have  been 
solving.  A  man  alone  here,  especially  at  night,  seems  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  pariah.  Women  laugh  at  him, 
men  pity  him.  It  is  only  the  Englishman,  they  think,  who 
would  do  so  foolish  a  thing." 

Louis  hesitated.  There  was  a  peculiar  smile  at  the 
corners  of  his  lips  which  I  did  not  quite  understand. 

"If  monsieur  would  honor  me,"  he  said  apologetically, 
"I  am  going  to-night  to  visit  one  or  perhaps  two  of  the 
smallest  restaurants  up  in  the  Montmartre.  They  are  l>y 
way  of  being  fashionable  now,  and  tliey  tell  me  that 
there  is  an  Homard  Spcciale  with  a  new  sauce  which  must 
be  tasted  at  the  Abbaye." 

.rVll  the  apology  in  Louis'  tone  was  wasted.  It  tro  -bled 
me  not  in  the  least  that  my  companion  should  be  a  mailre 
d'hotcl.    I  did  not  hesitate  for  a  second. 

"I  '11  come  with  plejisure,  Louis,"  I  said,  "on  condition 
that  I  am  host.  It  is  verj'  good  of  you  to  take  pity  upon 
me.    We  will  take  this  taximeter,  shall  we?" 

Louis  bowetl.  Once  more  I  fancietl  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  face  which  I  did  not  altogether  understand. 

"It  is  an  honor,  monsieur,"  he  said.  "We  will  start, 
then,  with  the  Abbaye." 
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The  Pans  taximeters  are  good,  and  our  progress  was 
rapid.    We  passed  through  the  crowded  streets,  where  the 
women  spread   themselves  out  like  beautiful   r.utterflies 
^v^ere  the  elertric  lights  were  deadened  by  the  brillianc  ' 
ot  the  moon,  where  men,  bent  double  over  the  handles  of 
ty-xT  bicycles,  shot  hither  and  thither  with  great  paper 
-terns  alight  in  front  of  them.     We  passed  into  the 
quieter  streets,  though  even  here  the  wayfarers  whom  we 
met  were  obviously  bent  on  pleasure,  up  the  hill,  till  at 
last  we  pulled  up  at  one  of  the  best-known  restaurants  in 
the  locality.    Here  Louis  was  welcomed  as  a  prince     The 
manager,    with    many    exclamations    and    gesticulations, 
shook   hands   with   him   like  a   long-lost   brother.     The 
maitres  d  hotel  all  came  crowding  up  for  a  word  of  greetin^r 
A  table  in  the  best  part  of  the  room,  which  was  markt'i 
reserve,  was  immediately  made  ready.     Champagne,  al- 
ready in  Its  pail  of  ice.  was  by  our  side  almost  before  we 
had  taken  our  places. 

I  had  been  here  a  few  nights  before,  alone,  and  had 
tound  the  place  uninspiring  enough.  To-night,  except  that 
Louis  told  me  the  names  of  many  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  supper  was  the  best  meal  which  I  had  eaten  in  Paris 
1  was  verj'  htlle  more  amused.  The  nigger,  the  Spanish 
dancing-girl  with  her  rolling  eyes,  the  English  music-hall 
smger  with  her  unmistakable  Lancashire  accent,  went 
through  the  same  performance.    The  gowns  of  the  women 
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were  wonderful,  —  more  wonderful  still  their  hats,  their 
gold  purses,  the  costly  trifles  which  they  carried.  A  woman 
by  our  side  sat  looking  into  a  tiny  pocket-mirror  of  gold 
studded  with  emeralds,  powdering  her  face  the  while  with 
a  powder-puff  to  match,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  more 
emeralds,  large  and  beautifully  cut.  Louis  noticed  my 
scrutiny. 

"The  wealth  of  France,"  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  "is 
spent  upon  its  women.  What  the  Englishman  sj>ends  at 
his  club  or  on  his  sports  the  Frenchman  spends  upon  his 
womankind.  Even  the  hoxirgeoisie,  who  hold  their  money 
with  clenched  fists  like  that,"  he  gesticulated,  striking 
the  table,  "for  their  women  they  spend,  spend  freely. 
They  do  all  this,  and  the  great  thing  which  they  ask  in 
return  is  that  they  arc  amused.  After  all,  monsieur,"  he 
continued,  "they  are  logical.  What  a  man  wants  most  in 
life,  in  the  intervals  between  his  work,  is  amusement.  It  is 
amusement  that  keeps  him  young,  keeps  him  in  health. 
It  is  his  womankind  who  provide  that  amusement." 

"And  if  one  does  not  happen  to  be  married  to  a  French- 
woman ?" 

Louis  nodded  sympathetically. 

"Monsieur  is  feeling  like  that,"  he  said,  as  he  sipped  his 
wine  thoughtfully.  "Yes,  it  is  very  plain  !  Yet  monsieur 
is  not  always  sad.  I  have  seen  hirn  often  at  my  restaurant, 
the  guest  or  the  host  of  many  pleasant  parties.  There  '3  a 
change  since  those  days,  a  change  indeed.  I  noticed  it 
when  I  ventured  to  address  monsieur  on  the  steps  of  the 
Opera  House." 

I  remained  gloomily  silent.  It  was  one  thing  to  avail 
myself  of  the  society  of  a  very  popular  little  maitre  dliotel, 
holiday  making  in  his  own  capital,  and  quite  another  to 
take  him  even  a  few  steps  into  my  confidence.    So  I  said 
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nothing,  but  my  eyes,  which  travelled  around  the  room, 
were  weary. 

"After  all,"  Louis  continued,  helpinji^  himself  to  a 
ciprette,  "what  is  there  in  a  place  like  this  to  amuse? 
We  are  not  Americans  or  tourists.  The  Montmartre  is 
finished.  The  novelists  and  the  stor}--tellers  have  killed  it. 
The  women  come  here  because  they  love  to  show  their 
jewelr\',  to  flirt  with  the  men.  The  men  come  because 
their  womankind  desire  it,  and  because  it  is  their  habit. 
But  for  the  rest  there  is  nothing.  The  true  Parisian  may 
come  here,  perhaps,  once  or  twice  a  year,  —  no  more. 
For  the  man  of  the  world  —  such  as  you  and  I,  monsieur, 
-   these  places  do  not  exist." 

I  glanced  at  my  companion  a  little  curiously.  There  was 
something  in  his  manner  distinctly  puzzling.  With  his 
lips  he  was  smUing  approval  at  the  little  danscitse  who  was 
pirouetting  near  our  table,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  his 
mind  was  busy  with  other  thoughts.  Suddenly  he  turned 
his  head  toward  mine. 

"Monsieur  must  remember,"  he  said  quietly,  "that  a 
place  like  this  is  as  the  froth  on  our  champagne.  It  is  all 
show.  It  exists  and  it  passes  a\\-\y.  This  very  restaurant 
may  be  unknown  in  a  year's  time,  —  a  beer  palace  for 
the  Germans,  a  den  of  absinthe  and  fiery  brandy  for  the 
cockers.  It  is  for  the  tourists,  for  the  happy  ladies  of  the 
world,  that  such  a  place  exists.  For  those  who  need  other 
things  —  other  things  exist." 

"Goon,  Louis,"  I  said  quietly.  "You  have  something 
in  your  mind.    What  is  it  ? " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  think,"  he  said  slowly,  "that  I  could  take  monsieur 
somewhere  where  he  would  be  more  entertained.  There 
is  nothing  to  do  there,  nothing  to  see,  little  musio.    But  it 
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is  a  place,  —  it  has  an  atmosphere.    It  is  dllTercnt.    I  can- 
not exphiin.    Monsieur  woukl  understand  if  lie  were  there/'^ 
"Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  pay  our  hill  and  f?o !" 
I  exclaimed.     "We  have  both  had  enough  of  this,  at  any 

rate." 

Louis  did  not  immwliately  reply.  I  tumcfl  around  — 
we  were  sitting  side  by  side  —  wondering  at  his  lack  of 
response.  What  I  saw  startled  me.  The  man's  whole 
expression  had  changed.  His  mouth  had  come  together 
with  a  new  firmness.  A  frown  which  I  had  never  seen 
before  had  darkened  his  forehead.  His  eyes  had  become 
little  points  of  light.  I  realized  then,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  their  peculiar  color,  —  a  sort  of  green  tinged  with 
gray.  He  presented  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  acumen  '  ' "  "hinking  deeply  over  some  matter  of 
vitid  importance. 

"Well,  what  is  it,  Louis  ? "  I  asked.  "Are  you  repenting 
of  vour  offer  already  ?  Don't  you  want  to  take  me  to  this 
other  place?" 

"It   is   not    that,    monsieur,"    Louis  answered   softly, 
"only  I  was  wondering  if  I  had  been  a  little  rash." 
"Rash?"   I  repeated. 

Louis  nodded  his  head  slowly,  but  he  paused  for  several 
moments  before  speaking. 

"I  was  only  wondering,"  said  he,  "whether,  after  all, 
it  would  amuse  you.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen,  not  so 
much  as  here.  Afterwards,  ])erhaps,  you  might  regret  — 
you  might  think  that  I  had  done  wrong  in  not  telling  you 
certain  things  about  the  place  which  must  remain  secret." 
"We  willrisk  that,"  I  answered,  rising.  "Let  me  come 
with  you  and  I  will  judge  for  myself." 

Louis  followed  my  example,  but  I  fancied  that  I  still 
detected  a  slight  unwillingness  in  his  movements.     My 
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request  for  the  bill  had  been  met  with  a  smUe  and  a  polite 
shake  of  the  head.  Louis  whispere<l  in  my  ear  that  we 
were  the  guests  of  the  management,  —  that  it  would 
not  be  correct  to  offer  the  money  for  our  entertainment, 
bo  I  was  forced  to  content  myself  with  tipping  the  head- 
waiter  and  the  vestiaire,  the  chausseur  who  opened  the 
door,  and  the  tall  commissionnaire  who  welcomed  us  ujjon 
the  pavement  and  whistled  for  a  petite  voiturc. 

"Where  to,  messieurs?"  the  man  asked,  as  the  carriage 
drew  up. 

Even  then  Louis  hesitated.  He  was  sitting  on  the  side 
of  the  carriage  nearest  to  the  pavement,  and  he  rose  to  his 
feet  as  the  question  was  asked.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he 
almost  whispered  the  address  into  the  ear  of  the  coachman. 
At  any  rate,  I  heard  nothing  of  it.  The  man  nodded,  and 
turned  eastward. 

"Bon  smr,  messieurs !"  the  CGmmissionnaire  called  out, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

"Bon  soir!"  I  answered,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
flanng  lights  of  the  Boulevard,  towards  which  we  had 
turned. 


I     i. 
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I  FOUND  Louis,  durinpj  that  short  drive,  most  unaccount- 
ably silent.  Several  times  I  made  casual  remarks.  Once 
or  twice  I  tried  to  learn  from  him  what  sort  of  a  place  this 
was  to  which  we  were  Iwund.  He  answered  me  only  in 
monosyllables.  I  was  conscious  aU  the  time  of  a  certain 
subtle  but  unmistakable  change  his  manner.  Up  to 
the  moment  of  his  suggesting  this  expedition  he  had  re- 
mained the  suave,  perfectly  mannered  superior  servant, 
accepted  into  equality  for  a  time  by  one  of  his  clients,  and 
very  careful  not  to  presume  in  any  way  upon  his  position. 
it  is  not  snobbish  to  say  this,  because  it  was  the  truth. 
Louis  was  chief  maitre  dlwtel  at  one  of  the  best  res- 
taurants in  London.  I  was  an  ex-oflBcer  m  a  cavalry 
regiment,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Welmington,  with  a 
moderate  income,  and  a  more  than  moderate  idea  of  how 
to  spend  it.  Louis  was  servant  and  I  was  master.  It  had 
pleased  me  to  make  a  companion  of  him  for  a  short  time, 
and  his  manner  had  been  a  perfect  acknowledgment  of 
our  relative  positions.  And  now  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  was  a  change.  Louis  had  become  more  like  a  man, 
less  like  a  waiter.  There  was  a  strength  in  his  face  which 
I  had  not  previously  observed,  a  darkening  anxiety  which 
puzzled  me.  He  treated  my  few  remarks  with  scant 
courtesy.  He  was  obviously  thinking  about  something 
else.  It  seem  A  as  though,  for  some  inexplicable  reason, 
he  had  already  repented  of  his  suggestion. 
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•Look  here,  Loi.is,"  I  sai.l.  "you  seem  a  little  bothered 
>>"  takinj;  n,e  to  (his  phue.  Perhaps  thev  ,lo  „ot  care 
about  s  ranucM-s  there.  I  am  not  at  all  keen,  reallv.  an,l 
1  am  afnu.l  I  am  not  fit  company  for  anvhodv.  Uetler 
<  rop  me  here  and  ,.,  on  l,y  yourself.  I  can  annVse  n.vself 
all  n,ht  at  some  of  these  litUe  out-of-the-uay  place.  untU 
J  feel  mclmed  to  jro  home." 

Louis  turned  and  looked  at  me.  For  a  moment  I  t^ou^ht 
that  he  was  gonig  to  aeeept  my  offer.  He  opened  his 
mouth  but  said  nothing.  He  looked  away  into  the  dark- 
ness  onee  more,  and  then  baek  into  my  face.  Bv  this 
tm^  I  knew  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  was' more 
like  nimself  agam. 

at  all.  It  was  for  your  sake.    You  are  a  gentleman  of  great 
position.    Afterwards  yo,,  mi^ht  feel  son^-  to  thin'-  tha 
you  had  been  m  sueh  a  plaee,  or  in  sueh  company  " 
1  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  reassuringly 

fpn/^^'I  '^T  ^f''  '^'^  ^'  "^'^"  "^^^  'J^^ve  no  such 
fears  about  nie  I  am  a  little  of  an  adventurer,  a  little  of  a 
Bohemian.  There  is  no  one  else  who  has  a  claim  upon 
my  life  and  I  do  as  I  please.  Can't  you  tell  me  a  1  ttle 
more  about  this  mysterious  cafe?" 

"There  is  so  little  to  tell,"  Louis  said.  "Of  one  thing 
1  can  assure  you, -you  will  be  disappointed.  There  is 
no  music  no  dancing.  The  interest  is  onlv  in  the  people 
who  go  there,  and  their  lives.  It  mav  be,"  he  con  inued 
houghtfu  ,y,  "that  you  will  not  find  them  much  diS 
from  all  the  others."  "«-ieiu 

*'But  there  is  a  difference,  Louis .»"   I  askecj 
"Wait,"  he  answered.     "You  shall  see  " 
The  cab  pulled  up  in  front  of  a  very  ordinan-looking 
cafe  m  a  side  street  le-ading  from  one  of  the  boulevards 
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Louis  (lismissod  lli(>  man  and  ItMiked  for  a  moment  or 
two  iq)  antl  down  the  pavement.  His  caution  appeared 
to  he  quite  neeilless,  for  the  thorouj,'hfare  was  none  t«)o 
well  lit,  and  it  was  almost  empty.  Then  he  entered  the 
cafe,  inotioninj,'  me  to  follow  him. 

"Don't  l«K)k  around  t(M)  much,"  he  whispere<l.  "There 
are  many  |>eople  here  who  do  not  care  to  he  spied  ufwrn." 
My  first  glance  into  the  place  was  disiip|K)inling.  I  was 
beginning  to  lose  faith  in  Louis.  After  all,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  end  of  our  adventure  would  he  ordinary  enough, 
that  I  shouUl  find  myself  in  one  of  those  places  which  the 
touting  guides  of  the  Boulevanl  speak  of  in  bated  breath, 
which  one  needs  to  be  verj-  young  indeed  to  find  inter- 
esting even  for  a  moment.  The  ground  floor  of  the  cafe 
through  which  we  passed  was  like  a  thousand  others  in 
different  parts  of  Paris,  The  floor  was  sanded,  the  peo|)le 
were  of  the  lower  orders,  —  '  j,h-looking  men  drinking 
beer  or  sipping  cordials;  .omen  from  whom  one  in- 
stinctively looked  away,  and  whose  shrill  laughter  was 
devoid  of  a  single  note  of  music.  It  was  all  verj'  flat,  very 
uninteresting.  But  Louis  led  the  way  through  a  swing 
door  to  a  staircase,  and  then,  pushing  his  way  through 
some  curtains,  along  a  short  passage  to  another  door, 
against  which  he  softly  knocked  with  his  knuckles.  It 
was  opened  at  once,  and  a  commissionyiaire  stood  gazing 
stolidly  out  at  us,  a  commissinnnaire  in  the  usual  sort  of 
uniform,  hut  one  of  the  most  powerful -looking  men  whom 
I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life. 

"There  are  no  tables,  monsieur,  in  the  restaurant," 
he  said  at  once.    "There  is  no  place  at  all." 

Louis  looked  at  him  steadily  for  a  moment.  It  seemed 
to  me  that,  although  I  was  unable  to  discern  anything  of 
the  sort,  some  sign  must  have  passed  between  them.    At 
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nny  rate.  witho„t  any  protest  cr  .specvh  of  any  .sort  fn.r,. 
l.oms  the  cnmmi.s.s,o„nairr  sal.ifr,!  an.l  .slo,„l  r„,..k 
Uut  your  fnend.  inonsinir  ?"   hv  nskvi] 
•;it  will  1...  arra,.^.e.l/'  Louis  a„sw.re,l,  iu  a  low    one 
»e  shall  .speak  to  Monsieur  (  arvin  " 
We  were  in  a  dark  sort  of  entresol,  „nd  at  that  n,om,.nf 
a    urther  <l,>or  was  opened,  an.l  one  caught  the  irU,,n.  of 
..h.s  and  the  I.al.el  of  voi.-es.     A  n.an  tan.e  o,?    .l        ' 
room  and  walked  rapi.lly  t.ward  us.     He  was  of  n.iddle 
ho.,  t   and  <lres,«l  in  ordinary  n  .nun,  clothes,  wean'^ 
«  I  lack  t.e  with  a  .l.amond  pin.    His  lips  were  thick.    Ii; 
had  a  shght  tawny  moustache,  and  u  cast  in  one  eye.    He 
held  out  both  his  hands  to  Louis.  ' 

''Dear  Louis,"  he  exclaime.1,  "it  is  ^ood  to  see  you  '" 
Lou.s  drew  him  to  one  si<le,  and  they  talked  for  a  few 
moments   m   u   rapid   undertone.     More   than   once   the 
raanaKcr  of  the  restaurant,  for  such  I  imagine.!  him  to  he 
rJanced  towards  me,  and  I  was  "tirly  certain  that  I  formed' 
.e  subject  of  their  conyersation.     When  it  was  finis";:;! 

to  !     '^"^t""'  '""f  '"'  '^"  '^'^''  *"'-"'^*'  towards  the  door 
together,  Louis  in  the  centre. 

"This  "  he  said  to  me,  "is  Monsieur  Carvin    the  man 
ager  of  the  Cafe  <les  Deux  Epin.les.    He  has  be  n  exil    -" 
-K  to  me  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  eyen  a  con.er  ^ Is 
restaurant,  but  there  will  be  a  small  table  for  us  " 

Monsieur  Caryin  lx)wed. 

much"  S  ■"7\  ""^  '""'^'"  ^'  ^^"^^'  "«-  --"Id  ^io 
m  uh      But  indeed,  monsieur,  people   seem  to  find  my 

little  restaurant  interesting,  and  it  is,  alas,  so  yery  small."' 

ilZ'lTT  T"  "'""^*  "^  ^'  'i'^^'-    It  was  larger 

than  I  h  d  ,,p^,^j  j^  g^^  .^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^  .^^  ^^^^.^_ 

tions  and  general   appearance  were  absolutely  different 
from  the  cafe  below.     The  coloring  was  a  litUe  sombre 
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for  a  French  restiuirant.  nml  the  illuminations  n  liMle  less 
vivid.     The   walls,    however,   were   |mnelle<l    with    what 
seemed  to  be  u  sort  of  dark  mahof,'any,  and  on  the  ceiling 
was  painted  a  great  allegorical  picture,  the  nature  of  which 
I  couhl  not  at  first  surmise.     The  guests,  of  whom  the 
room  was  almost  full,  were  all  well-dressed  and  a|>par- 
ently  of  the  >   lart  world.    The  tourist  element  was  lacking. 
There  were  a  few  men  there  in  morning  clothes,  hut  these 
were  dressed  with  the  rigid  exactness  of  the  Frenchman, 
who  often,  from  choice,  affects  this  style  of  toilet.     IVoni 
the  first  I  felt  that  the  place  possessed  an    atmosphere. 
I  could  not  describe  it,  but,  quite  apart  fn)m  Iahus'  few 
words  concerning  it,  I  knew  that  it  had  a  clientele  of  its 
own,  and  that  within   its  four  walls  were  gathered   to- 
gether peoj)le  who  were  in  some  way  different  from  the 
butterfly  crowd  who  haunt  the  night  cafes  in  Paris.    Mon- 
sieur Carvin  himself  led  us  to  a  small  table  against  the 
wall,  and  not  far  inside  the  room.    The  vcdiaire  relieve<l 
U.5  of  our  coats  and  hats.     A  suave  mattrc  d'hotcl  bent 
over  us  with  suggestions  for  supper,  and  an  attendant 
mmmclier  waited  by  his  side.     Monsieur  Carvin   waved 
them  away. 

"The  gentlemen  have  probably  supjied,"  he  remarked. 
"A  bottle  of  the  Pomraery.  (Jout  Anglais,  and  some  bis- 
cuits.    Is  that  right,  Louis.-" 

We  both  hastened  to  express  our  approval.  Monsieur 
Carvin  was  called  by  some  one  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  and  hi-rried  away.  Ix>uis  turned  to  me.  There 
was  a  curious  exj)ression  in  his  eves. 

"You  are  disappointed  ?"  he  asked.  "You  see  notliing 
here  different  ?    It  is  all  the  same  to  you." 

"Not  in  the  least,"  I  answered.  "For  one  thing,  it 
se  .as  strange  to  find  a  restaurant  de  luxe  up  here,  when 
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Mow  there  is  only  u  cafe  of  the  worst.    ,\re  they  of  the 
sjuiie  iimna;,'eiiient?" 

'•r[»  here."  he  said,  "conio  the  masters,  and  <h.wn 
there  the  .servants,  L<mk  anmnd  at  these  |.«>|.le,  mon- 
sieur. lAHik  around  carefully.  'IVII  me  whether  vou  do 
not  see  something'  different  here  from  the  other  pim  es." 

I  followwl  Iahiis  advice.    I  hKiked  amund  at  the  people 
with  an  interest  which  ^'rew  rather  than  ahatwi.  and  for 
which   I  could   not  at  first  account.     S<K)n.  however.   I 
hej^an  to  realize  that  although  thi.s  was,  at  first  appeanince. 
merely  a  crowd  of  fashionably  dressed  men  and  women! 
yet  they  dilferetl  from  the  ordinary  restaurant  crowd  in 
that  there  was  somethini,'  a  little  out  of  the  common  in  the 
fiucs  of  nearly  every  one  of  them.    The  loiterers  through 
life  seemed  absent.     These  people  were  relaxing  freelv 
enough,  —  laughing,  t^ilking,  and  making  love,  —  but  l)e- 
hind  it  all  there  seemed  a  note  of  seriousness,  an  intentness 
in  their  faces  which  seemed  to  speak  of  a  career,  of  things 
t'.  be  done  in  the  future,  or  something  accomplished  in  tne 
past.    The  woman  who  sut  at  the  opposite  table  to  lue  — 
tjdl,  with  yellow  hair,  and  face  as  pale  as  alabaster  —  was 
a   striking   |)ersonality   anywhere.      Iler   blue   eyes   were 
deep-set,  and  she  seemed  "to  have  made  no  effort  to  con- 
ceal the  dark  rings  underneath,  which  only  increasxl  their 
luminosity.    A  magnificent  string  of  turquoises  hung  from 
her  bare  neck,  a  curious  star  .shone  in  her  hair.    Her  dress 
was  of  the  newest  mode.    Her  voice,  languid  but  elegant, 
had  in  it  that  hidden  quality  which  makes  it  one  of  a 
woman's  most  attractive  gifts.     By  her  side  was  a  grwit 
black-moustached   giant,   a    jwle-faced    man,    with   little 
puffs  of  flesh  undemefth  his  eyes,  whose  dress  was  a  little 
too  perfect  and  his  ..ewelrv-  a  little  too  ol)vious. 
"Tell  me,"  I  asked,  "who  is  that  man?" 
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I^Hiis  Icnnwl  lownnis  mc,  and  his  voice  sunk  to  the 
merest  \vhisj>er. 

"That,  monsieur."  said  he,  "is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant persons  in  the  nnym.  He  is  the  man  whom  they 
rail  the  uncrowned  kin^.  He  was  a  saddler  (»n<e  hy 
prof«'ssion.     Ix>ok  at  him  ;  ow." 

"How  has  he  made  his  money?"  I  aske<l. 

Louis  smileil  —  a  (jueer  little  contraction  of  his  tliin 
lips. 

"It  is  not  wise,"  he  said,  "to  nsk  that  <|uestion  of  any 
whom  you  meet  here.  Henri  Bartot  was  one  of  the  wildest 
votifhs  in  Paris.  It  was  he  who  startj'd  the  first  hand  of 
thieves,  from  which  developed  the  present  hoard  of 
aparhfit." 

"And  now?"  I  asked. 

"He  is  their  unrecognized,  unspoken-of  leader."  I^uis 
whispered.  "The  man  who  offends  Ivm  to-night  would 
he  lucky  to  find  himself  alive  to-morrow." 

1  looke<l  across  the  room  curiously.  There  was  not  a 
single  redeeming  feature  in  the  man's  fac-e  except,  perhaps, 
the  suggestion  of  brute,  passionate  force  which  still  lin- 
gered al)out  his  thick,  straight  lips  and  hea\T  jaw.  The 
woman  hy  his  side  seemed  incomprehensi' '  .  I  saw  now 
that  she  had  eyes  of  turquoise  blue  and  a  complexion 
almost  waxenlike.  She  lifted  her  arms,  and  I  saw  that 
they.  too.  were  covered  with  bracelets  of  light-blue  stones. 
Louis,  following  my  eyes,  touchetl  me  on  the  arm. 

"Don't  look  at  her,"  he  said  wamingly.  "She  belongs 
to  him  —  Bartot.  It  is  not  safe  to  fiirt  with  her  even  at 
this  distance." 

I  laughed  softly  and  sipped  my  wine. 

"Louis,"  I  said,  "it  is  time  you  got  back  to  London. 
You  are  living  here  in  tco  imaginative  an  atmosphere." 
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"I  speak  tlie  tnith,  monsieur,"  he  answered  f,'rimlv. 
"She,  too,  —  she  is  not  safe.  She  finds  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing,' fools  of  men.  The  sufF'-;.  -  -hioh  comes  to  them 
appeals  to  her  vanity.  Tl  -e  was  a  y,  i  njr  Englishman 
onee,  he  sent  a  note  to  her  -  i  of  here,  but  at  the  Cafe  de 
Paris  —  at  luneheon  time  o  i-  ry(,ru\u<r.  He  was  to  have 
left  Paris  the  next  day.  He  did  not  leave.  He  has  never 
been  heard  of  since  !" 

There  was  no  douht  that  Louis  himself,  at  anv  rate, 
believed  what  he  was  saying.  I  looked  away  from  the 
young  lady  a  little  reluctantly.  As  though  she  understood 
Louis'  warning,  her  lips  parted  for  a  moment  in  a  faint, 
contemptuous  smile.  She  leaned  over  and  touched  the 
man  Bartot  on  the  shoulder  and  whispered  something  in 
his  ear.  When  I  next  looked  in  their  direction  I  found 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  mine  in  a  steady,  malignant  stare. 

"Monsieur  wUl  remember,"  Louis  whispered  in  my 
ear  softly,  "that  I  am  responsible  for  his  coming  here."' 
"Of  course,"  I  answered  reassuringly.  "I  have  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  run  up  against  any  of  these  peoj)le. 
I  will  not  look  at  them  any  more.  She  knew  what  she  was 
doing,  though,  Louis,  when  she  hung  blue  stones  about  her 
with  eyes  like  that,  eh.^" 

"She  is  beautiful,"  Louis  admitted.  "There  are  ver\' 
many  who  admire  her.  But  after  all,  what  is  the  use> 
One  has  little  pleasure  of  the  things  which  one  may  not 
touch."  "^ 

We  were  silent  for  several  minutes.  Suddenly  my 
fingers  gripped  Louis'  arm.  Had  I  been  blind  all  this 
time  that  they  had  escaped  my  notice  ?  Then  I  saw  that 
they  were  sitting  at  an  extra  table  which  had  been  hastily 
arranged,  and  I  knew  that  they  could  have  cnly  just 
arrived. 
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"Tell  me,  Louis,"  I  demanded  ea<j;erly,  "who  are  those 
two  at  the  small  round  table  on  the  left,  —  the  two  who 
seem  to  have  just  come  in,  —  a  man  and  a  girl  ?" 

Louis  turned  his  head,  and  I  siiw  his  lips  come  to<:jether 
—  saw  the  quick  change  in  his  face  from  indifference  to 
seriousness.  For  some  reason  or  other  my  interest  in 
these  two  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  some  import  to  him. 

"Why  does  monsieur  ask?"  he  said. 

"The  idlest  curiosity,"  I  assured  him.  "I  know  nothing 
about  them  except  that  they  are  distinctive,  and  one 
cannot  fail,  of  course,  to  admire  the  young  lady." 

"  /ou  have  seen  them  often?"  Louis  asked,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"I  told  you,  Louis,"  I  answered,  "that  my  mission  in 
Paris  is  of  the  nature  of  a  search.  For  ten  days  I  have 
haunted  all  the  places  where  one  goes,  —  the  Race  Course, 
the  Bois,  the  Armenonville  and  Pre  Catelan,  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  the  theatres.  I  have  seen  them  nearly  every  day. 
To-night  they  were  at  the  Opera." 

"You  know  nothing  of  them  beyond  that?"  Louis 
persisted. 

"Nothing  whatever,"  I  declared.  "I  am  not  a  boule- 
varder,  Louis,"  I  continued  slowly,  "and  in  England, 
you  know,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  stare  at  women  as  these 
Frenchmen  seem  to  do  with  impunity.  But  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  have  watchetl  that  girl." 

"You  find  her  attractive,"  murmured  Louis 

"I  find  her  delightful,"  I  assented,  "only  she  seems 
scarcely  old  enough  to  be  about  in  such  places  as  these." 

"The  man,"  Louis  said  slowly,  "is  a  Brazilian.  His 
name  is  Delora." 

"Does  he  live  in  Paris?"  I  asked. 

"By  no  means,"  Louis  answered.     "He  is  a  very  rich 
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coffee-planter,  and  has  immense  estates  somewliere  in  his 
own  countn-.  He  comes  over  here  every  year  to  sell  his 
produce  on  the  London  market.  I  believe  that  he  is  on  his 
way  there  now." 

'"'And  the<,nrl?"  I  asked. 

"She  is  his  niece,"  Louis  answered.  "She  has  been 
hroujrht  up  in  France  at  a  convent  somewhere  in  the 
south,  I  believe.  I  think  I  heard  that  this  time  she  was 
to  return  to  Brazil  with  her  uncle." 

"I  wonder,"  I  asked,  "if  she  is  going  to  London  with 
him.»" 

"Probably,"  T^uis  answered,  "and  if  monsieur  con- 
tinues to  patronize  me,"  he  continued,  "he  will  certainly 
see  more  of  them,  for  Monsieur  Deloru  is  a  client  who  is 
always  faithful  to  me." 

Notwithstanding  its  somewhat  subdued  air,  there  was 
all  the  time  going  on  around  us  a  cheerful  murmur  of  con- 
versation, the  popping  of  corks,  the  laughter  of  women, 
the  hurrying  to  and  fro  o*       >ters,  —  all  the  pleasant  dis- 
turbance of  an  ordinary  rant  at  the  most  festive 
hour  of  the  night.    But  the     .a me,  just  at  this  moment,  a 
curious  interruption,  an  interruption  curious  not  only  on 
its  own  account  but  on  account  of  the  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced.    Fror.  somewhere  in  the  centre  of  the  room  there 
commenced  ringing,  softly  at  first,  and  afterAvards  with  a 
greater  volume,  a  gong,  something  like  the  siren  of  a  motor- 
car, but  much  softer  and  more  p^'isical.    Instantly  a  dead 
silence  seemed  to  fall  upon  tht  ,,iace.     Conversation  was 
broken  off,  laughter  was  checked,  even  the  waiters  stood 
still  in  their  places.    The  eyes  of  ever}-  one  seemed  turned 
towards  the  door.    One  or  two  of  the  men  rose,  and  in  the 
faces  of  these  was  manifest  a  su<lden  expression  in  which 
was  present  more  or  less  of  absolute  terror.    Bartot  for  a 
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moment  shrank  back  in  his  chair  as  though  he  had  been 
struck,  onlv  to  recover  himself  the  next  second ;  and  the 
lady  with  the  turquoises  bent  over  and  whispered  in  his 
ear.  One  person  only  left  his  place,  —  a  young  man  who 
had  been  sitting  at  a  table  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
with  one  of  the  gayest  parties.  At  the  very  first  note  of 
alarm  he  had  sprung  to  his  feet.  A  few  seconds  later, 
with  swift,  silent  movements  and  face  as  pale  as  j^  ghost, 
he  had  vanished  into  the  little  service  room  from  which 
the  waiters  issued  and  returned.  With  his  disappearance 
the  curious  spell  which  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  these 
other  people  passed  away.  The  waiters  resumed  their 
tasks.  The  room  was  once  more  hilariously  gay.  Upon 
the  threshold  a  newcomer  was  standing,  a  tidl  man  in 
correct  morning  dress,  with  a  short  gray  beard  and  a 
tiny  red  riblion  in  his  button-hole.  He  stood  there  smiling 
slightly  —  an  unobtrusive  entrance,  such  as  might  have 
befitted  any  hal)itue  of  the  place.  Yet  all  the  time  his  eyes 
were  travelling  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room.  As  he 
stood  there,  one  could  fancy  there  was  not  a  face  into 
which  he  did  not  look  during  those  few  minutes. 
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I  LEANED  towards  Louis,  but  he  anticipated  my  question. 
His  hand  had  caught  my  wrist  and  was  pinning  it  down 
to  the  table. 

"Wait!"  he  muttered  —  "wait!  You  perceive  that 
we  are  drinking  wine  of  the  vintage  of  '98.  I  will  tell  you 
of  my  trip  to  the  vineyards.  Do  not  look  at  that  man  as 
though  his  appearance  was  anything  remarkable.  You 
are  not  an  habitue  here,  and  he  will  take  notice  of 
vou." 

* 

As  one  who  speaks  upon  the  subject  most  interesting 
to  him,  Louis,  with  the  gestures  and  swift,  nervous  dic- 
tion of  his  race,  talked  to  me  of  the  vineyards  and  the 
cellars  of  the  famous  champagne  house  whose  wine  we 
were  drinking.  I  did  my  best  to  listen  intelligently,  but 
every  moment  I  found  my  eyes  straying  towards  this  new 
arrival,  now  deep  in  apparently  pleasant  conversation 
with  Monsieur  Carvin. 

The  newcomer  had  the  air  of  one  who  has  looked  in 
to  smile  around  at  his  acquaintances  and  pass  on.  He 
acce{)ted  a  cigarette  from  Carvin,  but  he  did  not  sit  down, 
and  I  saw  him  smile  a  polite  refusal  a-  a  small  table  was 
])ointed  out  to  him.  He  strolled  a  little  into  th^  aace  and 
he  bow'i  pleasantly  to  several  with  whom  he  seemed  to 
be  acquainted,  amongst  whom  was  the  man  Bartot.  He 
waved  his  hand  to  others  further  down  the  room.  His 
circle  of  acquaintances,  indeed,  seemed  u:  limited.    Then, 
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with  a  lonp  hand-shake  and  some  partinj;  jest,  he  took 
leave  of  Monsieur  Carvin  and  (hsappeared.  Sonielmw 
or  other  one  seemed  to  feel  the  breath  of  relief  which 
went  shivering  through  the  room  as  he  de{)arted.  Luuis 
answered  then  my  unspoken  question. 

"That,"  he  said,  "is  a  very  great  man.  His  name  is 
Monsieur  Myers." 

"The  head  of  the  police!"  I  exclaimed. 

Louis  nodded. 

"The  most  famous,"  he  said,  "whom  France  has  ever 
possessed.  Monsieur  Myers,  is  absolutely  marvellous," 
he  declared.  "The  man  has  genius,  —  genius  as  well  as 
executive  ability.  It  is  a  terrible  war  that  goes  on  between 
him  and  the  haute  ecole  of  crime  in  this  country." 

"Tell  me,  Louis,"  I  asked,  "is  Monsieur  Myers'  visit 
here  to-night  professional?" 

"Monsieur  has  observation,"  Louis  answered.  "Why 
not:-" 

"You  mean,"  I  asked,  "tha*  there  are  criminals  —  peo- 
])le  under  suspicion  — " 

"I  mean,"  Louis  interrupted,  "tlia  •  this  room,  at 
the  present  moment,  are  some  of  the  most :  .mous  criminals 
in  the  world." 

A  question  halt  framed  died  away  ujwn  my  lips.  Louis, 
however,  divined  it. 

"You  were  about  to  ask,"  he  said,  "how  I  obtained  my 
entry  here.  Monsieur,  one  had  better  not  ask.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  a  thief.  It  is  quite  another  to  see  something 
of  the  wonc.i.ful  life  which  those  live  who  are  at  war  with 
society." 

I  looked  around  the  room  once  more.  Again  I  realized 
the  difference  between  this  gathering  of  well-dressed  iiien 
and  women  and  anv  similar 


gathering  which  I  had  seen 
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in  Paris.    The  faces  of  all  somehow  lacked  that  tiredness 
of  expression  which  seems  to  he  the  heritage  of  those  who 
(rink  the  cup  of  pleasure  without  spice,  simply  l,ecause 
the  hand  of  Fate  presses  it  to  their  lips.     These  people 
ha.l  found  something  else.     Were  thev  not.  after  all,  a 
little  to  be  envied?    They  must  know  what  it  was  to  feel 
the  throb  of  life,  to  test  the  true  flavor  of  its  luxuries  when 
there  was  no  certainty  of  the  morrow.    I  felt  the  fascina- 
tion, felt  It  almost  in  my  blood,  as  I  looked  around. 
"You  could  not  specify,  I  suppose?"  I  said  to  Louis. 
'How  could  monsieur  ask  it?"   he  replied,  a  little  re- 
proachfully.   "You  will  be  one  of  the  onlv  people  who  do 
not  belong  who  have  been  admitted  here,  and  you  will 
notice,"  he  continued,  "that  I  have  asked  for  no  pledge 
—  I  rely  simply  upon  the  honor  of  monsieur." 
I  nodded. 

"There  is  crime  and  crime,  Louis,"  said  I.  "I  have 
never  been  able  to  believe  myself  that  it  is  the  same  thing 
to  rob  the  widow  and  the  millionaire.  I  know  that  I  musl 
not  ask  you  any  questions,"  I  continued,  "but  the  girl 
with  Delora,  —  the  man  whom  you  call  Delora,  —  she,  at 
least,  is  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  these  things?" 
Louis  smiled. 

"Monsieur  is  susceptible,"  he  remarked.  "I  cannot 
answer  that  question.  Mademoiselle  is  a  stranger.  She 
is  but  a  child," 

"And  Monsieux  Delora  himself?"  I  asked.  "He 
comes  here  when  he  chooses  ?  He  is  not  merely  a  sight- 
seer ?  " 

''No,"  Louis  repeated,  "he  is  not  merely  a  sightseer !" 

"A  privileged  person,"  I  remarked. 
^^  "He  is  a  wonderful   man,"   Louis    answered   calmly. 
"He  has  travelled  all  over  the  world.     He  knows  a  little 
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of  even'  capital,  of  every  side  of  life,  —  perhajis,"  he 
added,  "of  the  underneath  side." 

"His  niece  is  very  beautiful,"  I  remarked,  lookin<;  at 
lier  thou^ditfuUy.  "It  seems  almost  a  shame,  does  it  not, 
to  brinf^  her  into  such  a  j)lace  as  this  ?" 

Louis  smiled. 

"If  she  were  {ijoing  to  stay  in  Paris  —  yes!"  he  said. 
"If  she  is  really  goinjj;  to  Brazil,  it  matters  little  what  she 
does.  A  Parisian,  of  course,  would  never  bring  his  woman- 
kin<l  here." 

"She  is  very  beautiful,"  I  remarked.  "Yes,  I  a<rree 
with  you,  I>ouis.    It  is  no  plai     for  girls  of  her  age." 

Louis  smiled. 

"Monsieur  may  make  her  acquaintai.ee  some  day,"  he 
remarked.    "Monsieur  Delora  is  on  his  way  to  Englantl." 

"She  is  a  safer  person  to  admire,"  I  remarked,  "than 
the  lady  opposite.'" 

"Much,"  Louis  answered  emphatically.  "Monsieur 
has  already,"  he  whispered,  "been  a  little  indiscreet.  The 
lady  of  the  turquoises  has  spoken  once  or  twice  to  Bartot 
and  looked  this  way.  I  feel  sure  that  it  was  of  you  she 
spoke.  See  how  she  continually  looks  over  the  toj)  of  her  fan 
at  this  table.    Monsieur  would  do  well  to  take  no  notice." 

I  laughed.  I  was  thirtv  vears  old,  and  the  love  of  ad- 
venture  was  alwavs  in  mv  blootl.  For  the  first  time  for 
many  days  the  weariness  seemed  to  have  passed  away. 
My  heart  was  beating.    I  was  ready  for  any  enter])rise. 

"Do  not  be  afraid,  Louis,"  I  said.  "I  shall  come  to  no 
harm.  If  mademoiselle  looks  at  me,  it  is  not  gallant  to 
look  away." 

Louis'  face  was  puckered  up  with  anxiety.  He  saw, 
too,  what  I  had  seen.  Bartot  had  walked  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room  to  speak  to  some  friends.    The  girl  had 
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taken  a  jjold  and  jewelled  pencil  from  the  mass  c,f  rosflv 
tri'les  wluch  lay  willi  her  purse  up.,n  the  hihle,  and  was 
wramf?  on  u  pieee  of  paper  which  the  waiter  had  Lrou-ht 
I  could  see  her  delicately  manicure*!  fingers,  the  hlue 
veuis  at  the  hack  of  her  hands,  as  she  wrote,  slowlv  and 
apparently  without  hesitation.  Both  Louis  and  n.vsclf 
watched  the  writing  of  that  noie  us  though  Fate  itself  were 
guiding  the  pencil. 

"It  is  for  you,"  Louis  whispered  in  mv  ear.    "Take  no 
notice.    It  would  be  madness  even  to  look  at  her." 

"Louis!"  I  exclaimed  protestingly. 

"I  mean  -t  I  say.  monsieur," 'LouIs  declared,  lean- 
ing toward  lu..  and  speaking  in  a  low,  earnest  whisi.er. 
Ihe  cafe  below,  the  streets  throughout  this  region,  are 
peopled  by  his  creatures.  In  an  hour  he  could  lead  an 
array  which  would  defy  the  whole  of  the  gendarmes  in 
Par's.  This  quarter  of  the  city  is  his  absolutely  to  do  with 
what  he  wills.  Do  you  believe  that  you  would  have  a 
chance  if  he  thought  that  she  had  looked  twice  at  you,  — 
she  —  Susette  —  the  only  woman  who  has  ever  led  him  ? 
I  tell  you  that  he  is  mad  with  love  and  jealousv  for  her 
Ihe  whole  world  knows  of  it." 

"My  dear  Louis,"  I  said,  ",  .u  know  me  only  in  London, 
where  I  come  and  sit  in  your  restaurant  and  eat  and  drink 
there.  To  you  I  am  simply  like  all  those  others  who  come 
to  you  day  by  day,  —  idlers  and  pleasure  seekers.  Let  me 
assure  you,  Louis,  that  there  are  other  things  in  my  life 
Just  now  I  should  welcome  anything  in  the  world  which 
meant  adventure,  which  could  teach  me  to  forget." 

»J,'.^"*  ™°"^'*''""  "^^"^  ""'  ^^^^  the  suicide, "\ouis  said 
There  are  liundreds  of  adventures  to  be  had  without 
that." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 
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"If  Tnadcmoi.scllo  should  send  me  the  note,"  I  said, 
"surely  it  would  not  he  guUant  of  me  to  refuse  to  accept  it." 

"There  are  other  ways  of  seekuijj  adventures,"  Louis 
said,  "than   hy  endinj^  one's  days  in   the  Seine." 

The  fjirl  hy  this  time  had  finished  her  note  and  lolled  it 
up.  She  looked  behind  her  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
where  only  Bartot's  l)road  hack  was  visible.  Then  she 
raise<l  her  /^yes  to  mine,  —  turquoise  blue  as  the  color  of 
her  pown,  —  and  very  faintly  but  very  deliberately  she 
smiled.  I  was  not  in  the  least  in  love  with  her.  The  affair 
to  me  was  simply  interestinjj  because  it  i)"'omised  a  mo- 
ment's abstraction.  But,  nevertheless,  as  ske  smiled  I  felt 
my  heart  beat  faster,  i>'^  '  I  reached  a  little  eagerly  forward 
as  though  for  the  note.  She  called  a  waiter  to  her  side.  I 
watched  her  whisper  to  him ;  I  watched  his  expression  — 
anxious  and  perturbed  at  first,  doubtful,  even,  after  her 
reassuring  words.  He  looked  down  the  room  to  where 
Bartot  was  standing.  It  seemed  to  me,  even  then,  that  he 
ventured  to  protest,  but  mademoiselle  frowned  and  spoke 
to  him  sharply.  He  caught  up  a  wine  list  and  came  to  our 
table.  Once  more,  before  he  spoke,  he  looked  behind  to 
where  Bartot's  back  was  still  turned. 

"For  monsieur,"  he  whispered,  setting  the  wine  list 
upon  the  table,  and  under  it  the  note. 

I  nodded,  and  he  hastened  away.  At  that  moment 
Bartot  turned  and  came  down  the  room.  As  he  apjiroached 
he  looked  at  me  once  more,  as  though,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  interested  in  my  pres- 
ence. It  may  have  been  my  fancy,  but  I  thought,  also, 
that  he  looked  at  the  wine  card  stretched  out  before  me. 

"Be  careful!"  Louis  whispered.  "Be  careful!  And, 
for  God's  sake,  destroy  that  note!" 

I  laughed,  and  as  Bartot  was  compelled  to  turn  his  back 
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to  me  to  repiin  his  seat,  this  time  at  the  tabic  with  his  com- 
}»ani.,n,  I  raise,!  r„y  «h,.ss.  I.M.kinK  her  full  in  the  face,  ami 
drank.  Then  I  .slippt^l  the  note  from  un.lemeafh  the  wine 
car.1  mto  my  pocket.  She  ma.le  the  slightest  of  si^ns.  hut  I 
un.lerstood.     I  was  not  to  read  it  until  I  was  ah.ne. 

"(Jo  out.si<le,"  Louis  whi.sper€Hl  to  me.     -Read  your 
letter  and  ^'ct  rid  of  it."  ^ 

I  oheyetl  him.    A  watchful  waiter  pulled  the  tal.le  away. 

and  I  walked  out  into  the  antercK.m.    Here,  with  a  freslJy 

It  c.-arette  m  my  mouth.  I  un^le.uhed  my  fin-ers.  and 

looke.   at  the  few  words  written  ycrv  faintly',  in  long,  deli- 

cate  characters,  across  the  torn  sheet  of  paper: 

Monsieur  is  in  bad  company.     It  would  be  well  for  him  to 
lunch  to-morrow  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  and  to  a«k  for  Uon. 

That  was  all.  I  tore  it  into  .small  pieces  and  returned  to 
my  seat,  altogether  i>uzzled.  It  seeme<l  to  me  that  Louis 
watched  me  with  an  incomprehensible  anxiety  as  I  re- 
sumed my  place  by  his  side. 

"If  monsieur  is  ready."  he  suggested,  "perhaps  we  had 
better  go.' 

I  rose  to  my  feet  reluctantly. 

"As  you  will.  Louis."  I  said. 

But  the  time  for  our  departure  had  not  yet  come ! 
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DrRixo  the  whole  of  the  time  people  had  been  cominj; 
and  fjoiriK'  from  the  restaurant,  not,  perha|)s,  in  a  continual 
stream,  hut  still  at  fairly  rej,'ular  intervals.     It  seeinp'l  to 
me.  who  had  watched  them  all  with  interest,  that  s<arcely 
a  person  had  entered  who  was  not  worthy  of  observation. 
I  saw  fac-es.  it  is  true,  which  I  had  seen  before  at  the 
fashionable  haunts  of  Paris,  upon  the  polo  jiround,  at 
Lonjjrharaps,  or  in  the  Bois,  yet  somehow  it  seemed  to  me 
that  they  came  to  this  place  as  different  beings.     There 
was  a  ter  ,e  look  in  their  faces,  a  look  almost  of  apprehen- 
sion, as  they  entered  and  passed  out,  —  as  of  people  who 
have  foui      *heir  way  a  little  further  into  life  than  their 
associates.      Louis  was  right.      There  was  .something  dif- 
ferent ai)out  the  place,  something  at  which  I  couhfonly 
dunly  guess,  which  at  that  time  I  did  not  understand.    Only 
I  realized  that  I  watched  always  with  a  little  thrill  of 
interest  whenever  the  hurrying  forward  of  V  nsieur  Car- 
vm  indicated  the  arrival  of  a  new  visitor. 

We  had  already  risen  to  go,  and  the  vestiaire  was  on  his 
way  towards  us,  bearing  my  hat  and  coat,  when  Monsieur 
Carvm,  who  had  hurried  out  a  moment  before,  reappeared, 
ushering  in  a  new  arrival.  The  events  that  followed  have 
always  seemed  a  little  confused  to  me.  Mv  first  thought 
was  that  this  was  indeed  a  nightmare  into  which  I  had 
wandered.  The  slight  unrealitv  which  ha<l  hung  like  a 
cloud  over  the  whole  of  the  evening,  the  strangeness  of  my 
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l."n«  ll.cn.  will,  „„.|,  a , ,|,„„i„„, ,.,„.„„  „,„„     |,„^ 

f  II...    ,.u-...  „1,„.|,  ,„  f„  |,a,l  ..,„„|,|..,..|v  ,„„,|„|  „  ,,  ^ 
H.«c.  Il„„„,  „„.v  „||  ,,..v,.  ,..rv. ,',,..i,i„  „  „,..  ii      :„, 

.1,  J  w;r'"l";  ';"■ """  "■"'•  ''"•"■■'"•'■'  -  «ak,„  z 

"K  »  U  «lu,.|,      „,,,,  ,.„„f„,„,„l  „„  ,|u.  Ia,l  i„:,,„,,i. 

;  ,.7  T  'r  ""■  '"""■-"■""  - u,  ,„„i,,.., 

«,  I,  ,,,e  !,»,,,,,.  „i,  „,  „„  ,,„,,,„,    ,  ^^^^,      !^ 

«l.o,„  1   ,„,i  ,w„r„  llial  if  ov..r  I  .sh,„,|,l  ,„,„  I,,,,,  f,,,,,  „•; 
fa<'e  my    ,an<l  ,l,„uM  ,^  u,k,„  l,i,  ,„„«..     I  r   „™  I, 
n..  ln„K  of  „,,.  |„,^„,^.  |,„,  ,  ^„„„.  ,^^,  ^;'  ; 

"Tapilow!"  I  said. 

He  turned  sharply  towards  me.  I  saw  him  stKl<JenIv 
s^iffe,.  and  I  saw  his  ri^ht  hand  dart  as  thou,d,  by  inst  n  1 
oh..s  trousers  poc-ket.  But  I  was  too  quick  L  him.  T L 
Mood  was  sur^mff  mto  n.y  ears.  X.,,|,in^,  in  ,he  whole 
room  was  v.s.I,  e  to  me  hut  that  pale,  handsome  face  wt 
the  h,n  hps  and  <lark,  full  eyes.  I  .aw  those  eves  eontra 
o     Cth    7^^;]^'^^  '■':  "-«'  -re  indeed  the  tou^ 

there   eeme.1  no  longer  any  shadow  of  resistance.    Ther.  I 
fluHK  hnn  a  ht.le  away  from  n.e,  watchin,^  all  the  t  no 
though,  to  see  that  his  hand  did  not  n.o.;  towards  S 

''Tapilow,"    I   ,ric.l.    "defend    yourself,    vou    cowar.l  ' 
Do  you  want  me  to  strangle  y.u  where  vou  "stand .-' 
He  came  for  me  then  with  the  frenzyof  a  man  who  is 
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in  a  drspornfo  strait.     He  wa«  as  .slnrnj;  as  I.  an.l  hv  l.a.l 
he  mivanta^e  in  hri^ht.     For  a  ,„omr„t  I  was  Umw  h«<  k 
lU'  struck  n.e  lumily  „,,on  tlw  facr.  a,..!  I  uuu\v  „„  atl,,,,,,; 
to  .  efoM.l  myself.     I  waitnl  ,ny  time.     ^M.e„  i,  ean.e.  I 
.lealt  Imn  .such  a  l.h.w  tlu.f  he  reeh.l  awav,  a.ul   l.efc.re 
he  ,ouhl  recover  I  tcK.k  hin.  Uy  the  lm<.k  of  his  n.vk  and 
I.M.;:  h„„  frmn  n.e  a,n..ss  the  tahle  which  our  strut'de 
luul  already  ha  f  upset.     He  lay  there.  „  .shapeless  n.a's 
.surrou,.de<M>y  broken  ,da,s.s,  .strearni„K  wine,  a  little  heap 
..     lowers  from  the  overturned  vase.     I'hen  the  hul.l.ul. 
of    he  rcK,m  wa.s  suddenly  stilled.     A  dozen  hands  were 
laid  upon  me. 

"For  God's  .sake,  mon.sieur!"   I  heard  Louis  cr^- 
Monsieur  Carvin  It.l  me  away.     I  l<K,ke<i    hac-k  once 
more  at  the  prostrate  figure  and  then   followe<l  him 

This  .s  not  my  fault."  I  .said  calndy.    "He  knew  quite 
well  that  U  was  lM>und  to  happen.    I  told  hin.  that  wherever 
we  next  met.  whether  it  was  in  a  street  or  a  drawing-room 
or  any  place  what.soever  upon  the  fa<e  of  the  earth,  I  wouhl 
I  eal  out  h.s  punishment  with  my  own  hands,  even  though 
t  should  spell  death.    Perhaps,"  I  continued,  "vou  would 
I.Ive  to  send  for  the  police.    You  can  have  my  c^rd,  if  you 

"We  do  not  send  for  the  poli.e  here,"  Monsieur  Carvin 
said    hoarsely.      "Louis    will    take    vou    away    at    once 
^^  here  do  you  stay  .i"  '  ^ 

"At  the  Kitz,"  I  answered. 

"Keep  quiet  t.,-morrow!"  he  exclaimed.     •'Ix)uis  will 
come  to  you.    This  wav." 

I  shrugged  my  shouj.lers.    At  that  moment  it  mattered 
I'ttle  to  me  whether  I  paid  the  penalty  for  what  had  hap- 

IZ       T  ""'•     \'^'"  '""'^"'   ''^'-^  ^"'-  ^  '^-^^  ti^'e  inlo 
the  restaurant.     I  saw  the  strained,  eajrer  faces  of  the 
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people  bent  forward  to  watch  me.    Some  of  the  men  hac] 
left  their  seats  and  come  out  into  the  bodv  of  thrhall  to 
get  a  better  view.     The  man  Delora  wa^  among  th^ 
The  g.rl  was  eanmg  forward  in  her  place,  with  her  fin.eTs 
upon  the  table   and  her  dark  eyes  riveted  with  ho  rible 
intensity  upon  the  fallen  figure.     I  saw  mademoiselle- 
the  turquoise-covered  friend  of  Bartot.    She,  too.  was  lean- 
ing forward,  but  her  eyes  ignored  the  man  upon  the  flrr 
and  ^vere  seeking  to  meet  mine.    There  was  something  un- 
real about  the  whole  scene,  something  which  I  was  never 
a    e  afterwards  to  ocus  absolutely  in  my  mind  as  a  whole 
although  disjointed  parts  of  it  were  always  present  in  my 
houghts.    But  I  know  that  as  I  looked  baik  she  rose  a 
litt  e  to  her  feet  and  leaned  over  the  table,  and  heedless  of 

«^^1  '  ^'^^  ""T  "^'^  ^y  ^''  ''^"'  ^''«  ^-^^-^  her  hand 
almost  as  though  in  approbation.  I  was  within  a  few  feet 
of  her,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  I  heard  her 
words,  spoken,  perhaps,  to  her  companion  - 

"It  IS  so  that  men  should  deal  with  their  enemies  '" 
A  moment  later,  Louis  and  I  were  driving  through  the 
streets  toward    my  hotel.    It  was  alreadv  lt,ht,   and  we 
passed  a  great  train  of  market  wagons  coming  in  from  the 
country.      Along  the  Boulevard,  into  which  we  turned 
was  spr,nkle<l  a  curious  me<lley  of  wastrels  of  the  ni.d.t' 
and  men  anc   women  on  their  way  to  work.    It  had  ireen 
rauung  a  httle  time  before,  but  as  we  turned  to  descend 
«  't     nil  a  weak  sunshme  flickered  out  from   behind  the 
clouds. 

''  It  is  later  than  I  thought,"  I  remarked  calmlv 
It  IS  lialf-past  five  o'doc !-,"  answered  Louis  ' 

He  accompanie,!  me  all  the  way  to  the  hotel.  He  asked 
for  no  exp  anation.  nor  did  I  volunteer  anv.  As  we  drove 
mto  the  Place  Vendome,  however,  he  leaned  towards  me! 
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"Monsieur  is  aware,"  ho  sau\   "iU^t  i     u 
riskto-mVht?"  '     *^^^t  he  has  run  a  great 

"Very  likely,"  I  answered,  "hut   Tonic   *i 

side  of  von  t«„i,  "'cxc  lo-nignt,  men  on  everv 

side  of  you,  to  whom  courage  is  as  the  breath  of  hfe     Th 
have  seen  a  man  whom  nobody  loved  »r!!    ,        u  '^^' 

eveo-  nerve  in  my  body  had  craved.    It  Z  ^oH.lri    ,, 
wards  that  their  practical  import  caJe  hornet™"  """■ 


CHAPTER  Yl 

AN   INFORMAL   TRIBUNAL 

I  WAS  awakened  about  midday  by  the  valet  de  chambrc 
who  informed  me  that  a  gentleman  was  waiting  below  t< 
see  me-  a  gentleman  who  had  given  the  name  of  Mon 
sieur  Louis  I  ordered  him  to  prepare  my  bath  and  brin^ 
ay  coffee.  When  Louis  was  shown  upstairs  I  was  seater 
^n  the  edge  of  my  bed  in  my  dressing-go^v-n,  smoking  my 
nrst  cigarette.  ^     -^ 

Ix,uis  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  had  not  slept. 
As  for  myself,  I  had  never  opened  my  eyes  from  the  mo- 
ment when  my  head  had  touched  the  pillow.  I  had  no 
nerves  and  I  had  done  nothing  which  I  regretted.  I 
fancy  therefore,  that  my  general  appearance  and  recep- 
tion  of  him  somewhat  astonished  my  early  visitor.  He 
seemed,  indeed,  to  take  my  nonchalance  almost  as  an 
affront,  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to  tiy  and  disturb  it 

vi^-f^'^AT'   T^.  ""P""*^^'   P^'^^P^'    ^"°tt«r   «°rt"  of 
visitor:*     he  asked. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"I  really  had  n't  thought  about  it,"  I  said.    "After  what 

fortabt  •  "'  '"^^  "'^^'  ^  ^^^^    ^"^   ^""'^^  ^""^  ^''^- 

"Do  you  know  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  Monsieur 
Tapilow  will  live  ?  "  Ix>uis  asked. 

•'It  was  the  just  payment  of  a  just  debt,"  I  answered. 

justmenti"''  "''^""'"^'  "^'''  °"*  ^'"^^  ^"^^  ^' 
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wiZme.''"'''"    ^   ^"'''■^'■"^'    "^^"   ^«   ^v'mt    it   pleases 

I  fancied  that  there  wa.  something  of  that  a,ln.irat.on 
"ooIhlrdT  '  ""  '''""''"'  "'''"  sometimes  feels  for  the 

"Monsieur  has  slept  v  ell  ?"  he  asked. 

"Excellently,"  I  answered. 

I  raised  my  eyebrows. 

"Indeed  !''  I  ^aid  dryly.    "I  don't  exactly  follow  you  " 

Louis  shrugged  his  shoulders 

of  ?^T''Tk"  ^'  ''''^'  "''  •'  ""  ^''^^^  this,  for  the  choice 
of  words     There  is  a  man  who  .i.s  very  near  to  death  u  ' 

cued  withm  the  next  few  hours  what  is  to  be  done  vith 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand.  Louis,"  I  said 
lighting  a  cigarette.  '' 

hour^'timf  ""?''"''"^  "'  *^'  ""'''  ^'^"°^"^'>'  •"  half  an 
nourstime,  Louis  answered.  "In  the  meanwhile  have 
you  a  servant?  If  not.  summon  the  ralet  de  Z^ 
You  must  dress  quickly.    It  is  important,  this." 

1  will  dress  in  ten  minutes,"  I  replied,  "but  I  must 
the  mT  :"     '"  T    '^'^^  ^^■'"  ^^"^^  ^^  --ther  ten       n 

^z::'p ''''-''  '-"^ '-''  '^^'^y  t^"  -  what  it 

"What  it  all  means!"  Louis  reneater?    «.,♦»,  •     i 

hand?     "T.  :i       ^    I       .  ^""i''  repeated,  with   uprai-ed 
Hands.       Is  It  not  clear.'    Have  vou  forgotten  ^-'l  han 
pened  only  a  few  hours  ago.P    It  rests  with  one  or  two" 
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peoj,le  as  to  n-hether  yo„  shall  l,e  .^iven  uj,  to  the  police 
or  what  you  d.,1  last  ni^ht,  -  .loes  monsieur  understarul 
tuatr  —  the  police  I 

"To  tell  you  the  truth.  Louis."  I  answere<l.  "I  never 

"In  which  case?"  Louis  asked  slowly 
I  pointe.1  Jo  the  rev.,lver  upon  my  mantelfueee. 
^^e  all,     I  remarked,   "make  the  mistake  of  over- 
cs.unatmg  the  actual   importance  of  life  " 

Louis  shivered  a  little.  I  noticed  In^th  then  and  after- 
wards that  he  vas  never  comfortable  in  the  presence  of 
urearms.  ' 

"A  last  resource  of  course,"  I  said,  "but  one  should 
always  be  prepared!" 

"In  thH  city,"  Louis  said,  "it  is  not  as  in  London.  In 
London  here  are  no  corners  which  are  not  swei.t  bare  by 
your  pohce.  In  Londo  •.  this  time  you  JouU  have 
been  sittm^'  m  a  prison       ,. 

"That  "  I  remarke<l,  "is  doubtless  true.  So  much  the 
more  fortunate  for  me  that  I  should  have  met  Monsieur 
iap,  ow  m  Pans  and  not  in  London.  But  will  vou  tell 
me,  Louis,  why  you  want  me  to  ^^o  with  vou  to  the  Cafe 
Normandy,  and  how  you  think  it  will  help  me  ?" 

It  would  take  too  long,"  Louis  answered.  "We  will 
talk  in  the  carriage,  perhaps.  You  must  not  delay  now  - 
not  one  moment." 

I  humored  him  by  hastening  my  preparations,  and  we 
l^ft  the  place  together  a  few  minutes  later.  There  were 
"-^ny  things  which  I  ,lesirc,l  to  ask  him  with  regard  to  the 
even  s  of  last  night  a„,l  the  place  to  whicn  he  had  taken 
me  but  as  though  In-  nuitual  c-onsent  neither  of  us  spoke 
of  these  things.     When  we  were  already,  however.  Toul 
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half  way  fmvanls  the  fanu.u.s  ros.anrant  whi.h  was  our 
Jestinat.on  I  couhl  n..t  keep  .silenre  anv  lon^^er 

"LouLs,''  I  .sai.l,  "tell  me  about  this  little  oxeursion 
of^m.rs.     lAho   are  these   n.en    whom    we  are  ,oi„.   to 

He  turned  towards  me.  The  last  few  hours  seeme.l  to 
ha^e  brought  us  mto  a  greater  intimacy.  He  aci(ire<M.l 
rue  by  name,  and  his  manner,  although  ii  was  still  respect- 
tul  enough,  was  somehow  altered 

"Captain  Rotherby,"  he  said,  "you  do  not  seem  to  ap- 
prec.a  e  the  position  in  which  you  stand.  You  are  voun. 
and  hfe  is  hot  m  your  veins,  and  yet  to-day,  as  vou  sit 
there  your  liberty  is  forfeit,  -  perhaps  even'  if  fapilow 
should  die  your  life!  Have  you  ever  heard  any  stlrie 
I  wonder.;  he  added,  leaning  a  little  toward  J,  ''about' 
French  prisons?" 

"Are  you  trj'ing  to  frighten  me,  Louis?'  I  asked. 

vou  ar^e'ln  «     ^"'""'^'  "'^"*  ^  """*  >""  *«  ^^^^'^^  «'«* 
vou  are  in  a  very  serious  position." 

"I  know  that,"  I  answered.  "Don't  think,  Louis  "  I 
continued,  "that  what  I  did  last  night  was  the  resull  of 
a  rash  impulse.  I  had  sworn  since  a  certain  dav  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year  thai  the  first  time  I  came  face  to  face 
vvith  that  man,  whether  it  was  in  the  daytime  or  the  night- 

hin^    Well,  I  have  kept  my  word.    I  had  to.    I  hate  had 
my  fill  of  vengeance.    He  can  go  through  the  rest  of  his  life 
so  tar  as  1  am  concerned,  unharmed.     But  what  I  did    I 
was  bound  to  do,  and  I  am  ready  to  face  the  consequences 
II  necessar}'.  ^  ' 

Louis  nodded  sympathetically. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  "you  have  but  to  talk  like  that  to 
convmce  the  men  whom  you  will  meet  in  a  few  momenta 
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"Who  are  these  men?"  I  askfd     "Ta  it  „  ^  i- 
to  which  you  are  taking  me?''  '*  '  ^'"'  ^°"^ 

T  ^I'ifT'^"''!'  ^"''  answered,  "there  are  things  which 
I  cannot  any  longer  conceal  from  you.    I  myself  bel^ve 
me  am  merely  an  outsider.    I  am,  as  you  Jow  a  W 
workmg  mv,  with  a  responsible  position  and  a  Jam'y t 
support^    But  here  in  Paris  I  come  on  to  the  frinTe  of  a 

yet  whose  happenmgs  sometimes  touch  upon  the  liv^s  of 
my  fnends  and  mtimates.  It  is  a  cirele  o  life  into  which 
IS  drawn  much  that  is  splendid,  much  that  is  bril"ut 

hmks  fit,  which  lives  its  own  way.  and  recognizes  no  laws 
save  Its  own  interests."  ^  ^ 

I  nodded. 

"Go  on,  Louis,  please,"  I  said.    "Tell  me.  for  examnle 
who  these  men  are  whom  I  am  going  to  meet."         ^''' 

influ!::ii:r::,,^ftrn^^       ^^* 

touch  them,  or  if  it  could  ittortt.  ^t1  rwiTj 
power  greater  than  the  power  which  drives  the  wlTit  of 
government  in  this  countiy.    If  they  hear  your  s^  and 
they  think  well,  you  will  so  free   Pv^n  th       u  »u   ' 
Tapilow  should  die."  ^  '  *^   '^^  *^^  °^*° 

;;You  believe  this,  Louis?"  I  asked  curiously. 
1  am  sure  of  it,"  he  answered 

It  was  not  for  me  to  dispute  what  he  said.     I  merely 
shrugged  my  shoulders.     Yet.  as  a  matter  of  fact  Twt 

before  the  .staurant  ir^  l^e^Xal^^^^l 
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expected  it  even  when  two  men  who  were  sitting  in  the 
anteroom  of  the  restaurant  rose  up  to  meet  us.     Louis 
standing  J>etween,  performed  an  intrwluction. 

"Monsieur  Decresson  and  Monsieur  Grisson  "  he  said 
stretching  out  his  hand,  "f.ermit  me  to  make  vou   ae- 
quamted  with  Monsieur  le  Capifaine  Rotherbv,  a  retired 
officer  m  the  English  army,  and  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Welmington." 

The  two  men  »)owed  politely  and  held  out  their  hands 
They  were  both  typical  well-dres.sed,  good-looking  French- 
men, apparently  of  the  upper  cla^s.  Monsieur  Decresson 
had  a  narrow  bluck  beard,  a  military  moustache,  a  high 
forehead,  pale  complexion,  and  thoughtful  eyes.  Mon- 
sieur Grisson  was  shorter,  with  ligl.terHolored  hair,  some- 
thmg  of  a  fop  in  his  attire,  and  certainlv  more  geniJ  in 
ms  manner. 

"It  is  a  pleasure,"  they  Ix^th  declared,  "to  have  the 
honor  of  meetmg  Monsieur  le  Capitaine." 

The  usual  inanities  followed.  Then  Monsieur  Decres- 
son pomted  with  his  hand  into  the  restaurant 
^^  "If  monsieur  will  do  us  the  honor  to  join  us,"  he  said, 
we  will  take  luncheon.  Afterwards,"  he  continued,  "we 
can  talk  over  our  coffee  and  liqueurs.  It  would  be  well 
for  us  to  become  better  acquainted." 

I  saw  no  reason  to  object.  I  was,  in  fact,  exceedinglv 
hungry.  We  lunched  at  a  comer  table  in  the  famoi/s 
restaurant,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  we  lunche.1 
exceedingly  well.  During  the  progress  of  the  meal  our 
con^^rsatlon  was  absolutely  general.  All  the  events  of  the 
previous  night  were  carefully  ignored.  When  a.  last 
however,  we  sat  over  our  coffee  and  liqueurs.  Monsieur 
Decresson,  after  a  moment's  pause,  turned  his  melancholy 
gray  eyes  on  me. 
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resent  a  li„le  .roup  J  J^aTI,    1    "''"'  "'"'  '  '•*''^- 
«he  ,.la.e  wherc^  we  met   as   nHa     U      '  T"  "";''"*  '" 

Monsieur  Decresson  Iwned. 
"There  are  siluations,"  he  aclmitleH    "„1.-  i, 
•-  <leal,  „i,h  in  ,h«,  manner.    D^nlf'.hinl  '    '"  ""'"i 

frank  rThl  ''"■^r"'':   '   ^'"•'>   "'   -"   »--  v„„ 

b«:nse  I  htr.i^iTi^rr""'  ^'  t*"-  '  "-"'^i-^ 
n:p„:r:::Lr:;n';rn.;;:ir"'-^'""- 

Uhat  you  are  savinc:  now  "  ivTon*,-^.,..  r  • 
nir.to,i    "  '     "  ••""»     iVionsieur  drisson  inter- 

niptefl,     amounts  to  an  accusafJnn      nv.  ••  , 

to  no      Tu       XI-  "ttusation.      1  a  )how  1.S  known 

to  us.     These  tlun^^s  must  be  s,K)ken  of  seriouslv      V 

;^ntn,r"^""'  "™-  -  «'■  '^"."^■.  X-an]": 
}ou  both,  upon  my  honor,  that  tne  treatment 
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which  he  m-fivcl  fnm  me  hv  nierifcl.  He  hcrrow,.,!  niv 
money  and  n.y  hr..lher's  nicney.  He  mcei.fe.!  the  h<.s- 
pitahty  of  n.y  brother's  house,  the  frien<l.shif.  of  his 
nends  In  return,  he  rohhed  hin,  of  the  woman  whom 
he  h)ved, 

"The  quarrel,"  Monsieur  Decresson  said  softiv,  "seems 
then,  to  have  heeri  another's." 

"Messieurs,"  I  answere<l,  "my  brother  is  an  invalid  for 
life.     Ihe  quarrel,  tlierefore,  was  mine." 

Decresson  and  his  companion  exchanffe<l  glances  I 
leantHl  hack  in  my  chair.  The  three  of  them  talked 
K'ether  earnestly  for  several  minutes  in  an  undertone. 
Then  Louis,  with  a  little  sigh  of  relief,  rose  to  his  feet  an<l 
came  over  to  my  side. 

"It  is  finishe<l,"  he  declared.     "Mon.sieur  Decresson 
and  Monsieur  (Jrisson  are  of  op«  mind  in  this  n-atler 
Ihe  man    rai)ilow's  punishment   was  deserved." 
I  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  them  in  wonder. 
"But  I  do  not  understand!"    I  exdaimecj.    "You  mea-i 
to  say,  then,  that  even  if  Tapilow  himself  should  wish  it  -  " 
Monsieur  Decresson  smiled  grimly. 
"AVhat  happens  in  the  Cafe  des  Deux  Epingles  "  he 
said,  "happens  outside  the  world.     Without  si>ecial  per- 
mission ,t  would  n  )t  l,e  jmssil.le  for  Monsieur  Tapi!<,w  io 
-speak  to  the  police  of  this  assault.    Buv  vour  Firfaro  evcrv 
evening,"  he  continued,  "and  soon  vou  will  read      In  the 
meantime.  I  recommend  you,   monsieur,  not  to  stay  Un> 
long  m  Pans." 

They  took  leave  of  me  with  some  solemnity  on  the 
pavement  outside  the  restaurant,  ..i:t  Monsieur  Derres- 
son,  before  stepping  into  his  -lutom-Sile,  drew  me  a  little 
on  one  side. 

"Capitaine  Rotherby,"  he  sai'.  "you  have  been  dealt 
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«  ^,uest.  and  your  l)ehuvior  there  might  very  well  hRv.. 
been  rcsente<J  by  us  "  ^ 

one  does  not  often  go  out  of  one's  way  to  serve  a  stranppr 
for  no  purpose  at  all      T'U^^  •         i  stranger 

some  measure  your  debt      If  th.,  T      u  '"/'Poy  -n 
Inisi  )h<.(  .  11  "'  '""'  should  come.  I 

trust  that  you  wUI  not  prove  ungrateful." 

fear  o,  tha't."     """"^  -"fid™"}',  "that  there  is  no 

Monsieur  Deeiesson  touched   Louis  on   the  ,hoi,I.)„ 

fear  of  arrest.  ^  "°  '""^^"  *^^  ^''gh^est 

On  the  way  I  passed  the  Cafe  de  Pari\!     Th««  t      jj     . 
remembered  that  strange  little  notfrm  tie  gir  :. , X 

passed  ini  ,be  rtr^nt.'  T^  rr^t-^t 
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"Leon."  I  sai<l,  "you  renK'n.l,er  iiu>?     I  am  Captain 
Itc)fnerl)y. 

He  held  up  Ins  hand. 

'•It  is  encuKh.  monsieur,"  he  declared.    "If  monsieur 
w«»u!d  he  .so  j^cmmI." 

He  drew  me  a  little  on  one  .side. 

•'Mademoiselle  still  waits."  he'sai.l  in  an  undertone. 
If  mf»nsieur  will  ascend." 
"Upstairs.^"  I  aske.1. 
Leon  l)owed  and  .smiled. 

..ivM?^*'*''""'"''"** ''  '"  ""^  "^  *•>*  ''™a"*^r  rooms."  he  said. 
"Ill  monsieur  follow  me?" 

"Why,  certainly,"  I  answered. 
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'•     Its.     At  tl.c  ,lo,.r  ot  one  of  these  he  kn,K.ked    ami  p 
fe.mn.no  vuue     t  o,„e  l.ade  us  enler 

« up  and  an  emptv  hciiuMir  ,fl  iwc     ck    i     i     ■  ' 

i.f.i  '   '  "M"^"r-^'ld'>s.    bhe  looked  at  me  with  n 

little  <,'rin)U(e.  ""  '*• 

"At  last!"  she  ex(lainie<f. 

•'It  is  the  Kcnlleman  uhr.m  ma^iemoiselle  was  expert- 
»n<,'.       Leon  asked  (iiscreetiv.  ' 

"Certaiiilv,"  she  ans\v#»rf»<l      ''v  .  . 

Av  1     siie  ans\\ere<|.        i  ou  may  l'o,  Leon  " 

<tio?''';''A"n'f"'"-"  '  ""■;'•  "'  ""•"  ■""■  °  """'»■""■'  T-i.- 
TrhV  ,  '"".fr"-  >■"■'•  l'<»«ver.  (hat  I  have  come  a  t],. 
eariiosl  |i<>ssilile  Tuc.rncnl." 

^_  She  motioned  n,e  to  sit  don^  upon  the  lounge  hy  her 

j-Monsieur  had  a  more  interesting  engagement,  per- 
naps.-     she  murmured.  ' 

"fmpossihle!'*  I  answered 

W  I  ha<l  com.  here  with  no  idea  w.atever  of  makin. 
n'M    to  tins  voun'"  la*  v       \ri-     i  :  *•  •   .        ... 

.  ^uu^  iM.\.     Ms    .iiiet   interest  m   her  wi^ 

^«™«e  ,,ho.  ,o„.  „.„,  an  l,aW„u^  „f  ,„is  ,„v,.ori„  "■  f .' 
a      .   ,.„„       f„,„  „„  „„,   ,  f^i^  „,^,    ,^^  |.^^|  ^^^         a    . 

i^e^erthete.,,  i[  ,va.  for  me  to  v„„ceal  these  Ihin.-s,  and 
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I  <li(l  not  hesilnfc  to  hike  lu-r  iiari<l  in  mine  as  we  sat  si.le 
by  side.  She  (lid  not  druNv  it  uuay,  nnd  slie  did  not  .«n- 
co.ira^re  nip. 

-Monsieur."  .she  sai<l.  "An  not.  [  I,,.-  of  v,„i.  ho  rn-h. 
It  was  foolish  of  uie.  |>erha|)s.  t..  meet  vou  lirre.  \\,.  ,  ;.„ 
talk  for  a  few  minutes.  an«l  af(er\Nar.l.s'.  perhaps,  we  inav 
meet  a;rain.  hut  I  am  frighlened  all  the  lime." 

*■  Monsieur  Harlot  .s"  I  a.sked. 

She  nodded. 

"He  is  very,  very  jealous.*'  siie  answered. 

"You  jjo  with  him  ever)'  ni-ht  to  the  restaurant  in  the 
Place  d'Anjou.i"  I  asked. 

"I  ii<>  there  ver}-  oftes     '  she  answered.     "Monsic  r, 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  is  a  >  j-anger  there." 
I  nodded. 

•'La.st  ni^'ht."  I  told  her,  "I  was  there  for  the  first  tim<'  " 
"You  came."  she  said,  toying  with  her  emntv  liqueur- 
glass,  "with  Louis."  '      ' 
'•That  is  so."  I  admilte«l. 

"Louis  brings  no  one  there  xtilhout  a  puriose,"  she 
remarked. 

"You  know  Louis,  then  .>"  I  asked. 

^Ih'  raised  her  eyel)rows. 

"All    the   world    knows    Louis."   she   conflMied.      "A 
smoofher-tongued   ras<al   never  hrealhed." 

"L«)uis."  I  murmured,  "would  I)e  flatterer!  " 

"Louis  knows  himself."  she  contiimed.  "and  he  knows 
that  others  know  him.  When  I  saw  monsieur  with  hin. 
I  was  sorrv." 

"You  are  verv  kind."  I  said,  "to  take 

She  !ook<-  i  at  me,  for  the  first  time, 
coquetry  in  her  eyes. 

"I  think  that  I  show  my  interest, ■"  bl  ^ 
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meeting  monsieur  here     Tell  m^  "  .k 

«ere  ,ou  there  with  Lou  J"        '      *"  ™""""''''     "'"y 

.he  Mo„.n,ar-  The"  T  kThTT  "™'  ""'^"■"  '" 
Still      Tf  «no  T      •       ,  ^  *^^*  I  ^^as  more  bored 

Deux  Epta^ef'"""^  "'""  P"""^"*  "  -"  ">  ""e  Cafe  de' 

thi™„'-,!;r:':t-.htt'' """"  •'■™ ''''""'  ■»-' 

"I  had  no  idea  of  it,"  I  answered. 
She  leaned  just  a  little  towards  me. 

here^ril^tr^iJl^r  ^advent..s  over 
be  thinks  of  nothing  but  In^elf "  He^raTe^^' ^ 
gerous  companion.    There  are  others  fhom  it  Sd  be" 
better  for  monsieur  to  make  companions  of." 

Mademoiselle,"  I  answered,  looking  into  her  eves 
these    hmgs  are  not  so  interesting      You  sent  Li    / 
night  a    ttle  notp     \\u^ t     ^      ^^o"  sent  me  last 

madeunWU    n  ...  <»"-P<'»'<l<'red  and  over-rouged, 

ma<te  up  |,ke  all  the  smart  women  of  her  world    h„t  hT,^ 
features  were  still  ,.oo,l  and  her  eyes  delishth.l 

imp^denTir;':''  f '  ^i'-  "*"" """  «■'»•'''  ^  •'om- 

Monsieur  Ta,,ll™."      '  "  ""^  '""">'  *""'■  """  l'^' 

"Madenioi.selle,"  I  assiirprl  l^^r    "»i 
the  risk  counts  for  notCg/"         '       '™  "^  ""'^  "*™ 
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"Are  all  Englishmen  so  gallant?"  she  murmured 
"Mademoiselle,"  I  answered,  "with  the  same  induce- 
ment, yes ! " 

•'Monsieur  has  learned  how  to  flatter,"  she  remarked 
"It  is  an  accomplishment  which  I  never  mastered  "  I 
declared.  ' 

She  sighed.  All  the  time  I  knew  quite  well  that  she 
earned  on  this  little  war  of  words  impatiently  There 
were  other  things  of  which  she  desired   to  speak 

"Tell  me,  monsieur,"  she  said,  "what  had  he  done  to 
you,  this  man  Tapilow.'" 

I  shook  my  head, 

"You  must  forgive  me."  I  said.  "That  is  between  hun 
and  me. 

••And  Monsieur  Louis,"  she  murmured. 

"Louis  knew  nothing  about  it,"  I  declared. 

She  seemed  perplexed.  She  had  evidently  made  up 
her  mmd  that  Louis  had  taken  me  there  with  the  object 
of  meetmg  Tapilow,  and  for  some  reason  the  truth  was 
mteresting  to  her. 

"It  was  a  quarrel  about  a  woman,  of  course,"  she  mur- 
mured, —  "the  friend  of  monsieur,  or  perhaps  a  relation 
I  am  jealous  !    Tell  me,  then,  that  it  was  a  relation  " 

Mademoiselle,"  I  answered  gravelv,  "I  cannot  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  cause  of  the  quarrel'between  that  man 
and  myself.  Forgive  me  if  I  remind  you  that  it  is  a  very 
painful  subject.  Forgive  me  if  I  remind  you,  too  "  I 
added,  taking  her  other  hand  in  mine  for  a  moment, 
that  when  I  saw  you  scribble  those  few  lines  and  send 
them  across  to  me,  and  when  I  read  what  you  said  and 
came  here,  it  was  not  to  answer  questions  about  any  other 
person."  "' 

She  raisetl  her  eyes  to  mine.    They  were  curiously  and 
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^•omlerfully  blue      Then  she  shook  her  head  and  with- 
drew  her  hands,  si<;hin<,'. 

"But.  monsieur  "  sl^e  said,  "since  then    manv  tln-n-s 

Pals  ir:r;  tt  r ""^^ "-* ^^•'^^^' ^---'^ ^'-^ ^" 

Pans.    It  ,s  hetter  for  you   to  ,<ro  l)ack  to  Enidand  " 
I  am  quite  safe  here,"  I  dec  hired 
"Then  it  has  l,een  arran^^ed!"   she  exclaimed  quicklv. 
J.o,ns  IS,  after  all,  monsieur's  friend.      He  has  i>erhaps 

rather-'""  "'*  *^'^  "^  '^''''  *^'"^^'"  '  Pegged.    "I  would 

"I  am  terrified,"  she  said.  "Monsieur  must  come 
to  my  apartments  one  afternoon,  where  we  can  talk 
without  fear^  There  is  one  more  question,  though  " 
she  contmued  rapidly.    "Louis  looked  often  at  us     Tell 

Tci  «"'  ""''"^  *^  ^""  ^^^""*  ^^---  B-tot 
"Nothing."  I  answered,  "except  that  Monsieur  Bartot 

Pans,  and  that  he  was  a  person  whom  it  was  not  well  to 

"No  more?"  she  asked. 
"No  more,"  I  answered. 

''I  saw  him  point  us  out  to  you."  she  remarked. 
1  askec^  h,m  to  show  me  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  room,"  I  answered. 
She  shook  her  head. 

she'Sd  %^''"  "^"^V^  '  '""''■"'■  ^"'^  ^"  Englishman." 
siie  said.       You  do  not  mean  what  vou  say  " 

whc'fh"-''"  ^"^''''^V"^"'"  I  «"^^vered.  "can  find  words 
whfi  he  IS  sufficient Iv  moved." 
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I  made  a  feint  again  to  hold  her  hands,  but  Aie  drew 
away. 

"Wlicn  are  you  going  hack  to  England?"    she  asked 
abnijitly. 

"To-morrow,  I  think,"  I  answered,  "if  I  am  slili  free." 
"Free!"  she  repeated  scornfully.  "If  you  are  pro- 
tected, who  is  there  who  will  <lare  to  touch  you  .^  Mon- 
sieur Decresson  has  all  the  jmlice  dancing  to  his  f)iddiiig, 
and  if  that  were  not  sufficient,  Monsieur  Barlot  could 
rescue  you  even  from  prison.  No,  you  are  safe  enough, 
nionsieur,  even  if  you  remain  here !  It  is  Louis,  eh,  who 
is  anxious  for  you  to  return  to  England?" 

"My  time  was  nearly  up  anyhow,"  I  told  her.     "It  is 
not  until  this  moment  that  I  have  felt  inclined  to  stay." 

"Nevertheless,"    ihc    munnured,    "Monsieur   goes    to 
London   to-morrow.     Is  it  permitted  to  ask — " 
"Anything,"  I  murmured. 
"If  monsieur  goes  alone?" 

"I  fear  so,"  I  answere<l,  "unless  mademoiselle — " 
She  laid  her  fingers  upon  my  lips. 

"Monsieur  does  not  know  the  elderly  gentleman  and 
the  ver>'  beautiful  girl  who  sat  opposite  him  last  night?" 
she  asked,  —  "Monsieur  Delora  and  his  niece  ?" 

Somehow  I  felt  convinced,  the  moment  that  the  ques- 
tion ha<l  left  her  lips,  that  her  whole  interest  in  me  was 
centred  ujKm  my  reply.  She  concealed  her  impatience 
verA-  well,  but  I  realized  that,  for  some  reason  or  other. 
I  was  sitting  there  by  her  side  solely  that  I  might  answer 
that  (jiiestion. 

"I  heard  their  names  last  night  for  the  first  time,"  I 
declared.      "It  was  Eouis  who  told  me  about  them," 

She  looked  at  me  for  several  moments  as  though  an.xious 
to  be  sure  that  I  had  si.oken  tlie  truth. 
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Mademoiselle'"     t    .^-i 
Jeave  the.  top  "^   I  L  ^  J"!:'!];    jlV'     "^ 
Louis,  or  Monsieur  Bartot      I  IT,  ?^^  ^^'"'■^''  "'' 
to-morrow  I  leave.     Leru,  talt  f"''    ."  ^""'^"''  «"'' 
ourselves."  *''''^  ^^^  ^  ^^u-  moments  of 

She  held  up  her  finger  suddenly. 

window  and  Uked  down.    In  Ihe'tt^  M       ""  '"  "'' 
■ng  an  aul„„,„bi|e  with  ydlow  wh  J,l     I        T  T  "^''- 

It  13  he -Bartot!"   she  cried     "H    •    u 
private  entrance.    Someone  h.    ,,j  ,.•       '*  ''*'*  "'  ""e 

It  was  bad  acting,  and  I  laughed. 
Mademoise  e,"  I  said    "if  M      • 
lover,  be  thankful  that^™  havf  Zr  ^T*  ''  ^™^ 
reproach  yourself."  """^  *"•>  which  to 

I  rang  the  bell.    She  looked  »»  ™.  . 
eye.  filled  with  a  genuiiTf^  '  Oh        ?  "r™'  "'"' 
understand  my  atUtude      Pr       °''™'"'J'  ^he  JW  not 
drew  a  httle  revo  Ir      i.         °  ""^  '"""'rs  pocket  I 

carefully  exlS^^^blXTS  T'  r'^'™  ' 
he  iSdTtum;;::™^-    "'"-"'■'    -^"dyo„,sir!" 

iookin.  fro™  „„':;:,  ujthrrf':;!  °'  ""'^"  "^  -■'«'• 

1  shrugged  mv  shoulders 

"You    ha,l    better    ask    ma-lemoiselle,"    I    answered. 
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"She  is,  I  believe,  an   acquaintance  of  yours, 
me  — " 

"My  name  is  Bartot,  sir,"  he  crieiJ  fiercely. 

"An  excellent  name,"  I  answered,  "I)ut  unknown  to 
me.  I  do  not  yet  understand  by  what  right  you  intrude 
into  a  private  room  here," 

He  laughed  hardly. 

"'Intrude'!"  he  cried.  "One  does  not  call  it  that. 
'Intrude,'  when  I  find  you  two  together,  eh?" 

I  turned  to  the  girl,  who,  with  her  handkerchief  dabbed 
to  her  eyes,  was  still  affecting  a  perfect  frenzy  of  fear. 

"Has  this  person  any  claims  upon  you?"  I  asked. 
"He  seems  to  me  to  be  an  exceedingly  disagreeable 
fellow." 

Bartot's  (ace  grew  purple.  His  cheeks  seemed  to  dis- 
tend and  his  eyes  grow  smaller.  It  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  him  to  play  a  part.  He  was  becommg  angiy 
indeed. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "I  remember  you  now.  It  was 
you  who  tried  to  flirt  with  this  lady  last  night  in  the  Cafe 
des  Deux  Epingles.  You  have  not  even  the  excuse  of 
ignorance.  All  the  world  knows  that  I  have  claims  upon 
this  lady."  ^ 

I  Iwwe'' 

"Claim  "  I  answered,  "which  I  can  assure  you  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  dispute." 

"How  is  it,  then,"  he  asked  fiercely,  "that  I  find  you 
two,  strangers  last  night,  together  to-day  here?" 

I  altered  one  of  the  cartridges  in  my  revolver  and  let 
it  go  with  a  snap.    Bartot  took  a  quick  step  backwards. 

"It  is  a  long  stor>-,"  I  said  softly,  "and  I  doubt  whether 
It  would  interest  you,  M.msieur  Bartot.  Still,  if  you  are 
really  curious,  mademoiselle  will  satisfy  you  later." 
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I  saw  a  look  pass  between  the  two,  and  I  no  longer 

"Monsieur  »  Bartot  said,  "you  are  apparently  armed 
and  you  can  leave  this  room  if  you  will  Lt  I  ^am  ou 
that  you  will  not  leave  Paris  so  easily  "  * 

The  situation  was  quite  j.lain  to  me.  However  little 
flattenng  .t  m.ght  be  to  my  vanity.  I  should  not  have  Jn 
.n  the  least  surprised  if  Monsieur  Bartot  had  held  7u" 
h^^  hands,  begged  my  pardon,  and  ordered  a  bottle  of 

evZ^  '■'^''"^^'^'  °'°"«'«"^'"  I  »>«gKed.     "It  is  op.n  to 
every  one,  surely,  to  admire  mademoiselle  ?    For  the  rest 

ceroid  ''7  ""uf".  '  ''"  """^"*^-    ^'  ^-  -  I  --  -n-' 
rarilhLl:t'>''^"^'"^  ^*  '''  ''''-'  "a^ademoiselle 

of:o^^f:t2-:;tis:r""""'^'^^*^"'-^ 

Mademoiselle  will  assure  you,"  I  continued. 
Ihen  what  are  you  doing  here?"  he  asked. 
I  raised  my  eyebrows. 

resiaurt."^'  "^'"^'"  '  '^''  "^^^*  *^^^  ^^  ^  P-ate 
"But  these  are  private  rooms,"  he  answere^l.     "Still 

If  .t  was  a  mistake,  -  I  trust  mademoiselle  alwavs."  ' 

She  held  out  her  hands  to  him  with  a  theatrird  gesture 
Henn,     she  cried,  "you  could  not  doubt  me!    It  is 

impossible!" 

hal't^""  ^''  "^^*'"  ^'  ^"'^"'^  ^"'^^'y-     "I  ^^  too 
I  smiled  upon  them  l>oth 
"Mademoiselle."  I  said.  "I  am  sony  that  our  pleasant 
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little  conversation  has  been  interrupted.  Believe  me, 
though,  to  he  always  your  devoted  slave." 

I  opened  the  door.  Monsieur  Barlot  turned  towards 
me.  I  am  convinced  that  he  was  about  to  offer  me  hi.s 
hand  and  to  call  for  that  bottle  of  wine.  I  felt,  however, 
that  flight  was  safest.    I  went  out  and  closed  the  door. 

"The  bill,  monsieur.'"  a  waiter  called  after  me  as  I 
descended  the  stairs. 

I  gave  him  five  francs  for  a  pour  boire. 

"Monsieur  there  will  pay,"  I  told  him,  pointing  towards 
the  room. 
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I  looked  at  him  in  some  sn-nrise     T  !,.  I      * 
aecu^to^e.,  .o  hear  hi™  .peak^i:^„,H  'Ir'  '''  ^™ 

"S  cJZior'hr  """"5  "™*'""  ''-''■^"  I  -ked. 
T  u  J  "^"""^  not.    he  answered.    "After  vnn  l^ff  ,u       l 

I  had  some  tn,uble  with  Monsieur  Crisson  ^Th  ^"^^• 
chance  that  we  may  have  to  mnv!  V    f  ^'^  "  * 

and  he  is  just  one^  ofThoseZ^  11^,^  MoT"^'' 
Gnsson  msists  upon  it  that  you  leave  plrfsbv^hT"' 
o  clock  train  this  afternoon."  ^  ^^  ^°"^ 

I  shook  my  head 

name  and  "«.'ril;  ,,!'  j    ^^^^-^  '*f''77  ■"  .v- 

<o  take  .v„„  ,„  ,he  (.„^  d'  kI,  "     "'""""'"'^  "  "'"'"^ 

T    '  cned   my  mouth   to  protest    h.,f   t      •  • 

"nde      -nt  a  further  ehan^^e  '  ""''    '"^"'^^^ 

"Captain  Rotherbv,"  he  said    "Jf  ;.  t       j 
who  save  vou   nerh.n«  f  •         ^  """"^  *">'  '"^^n^s 

e  }ou,  perhaps,  from  a  considerable  inconvenience. 
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Forgive  me  if  I  reniind  you  of  this,  l»ut  it  is  not  fitting  that 
you  should  argue  with  us  on  this  matter." 

Louis  was  riglit.  For  more  reasons  than  he  knew  of,  it 
was  well  that  I  should  leave  Paris. 

"Are  you  cmiing  with  me?"  I  aske<J. 

"I  am  crossing  hy  the  night  l)oat,"  Ixjuis  an.swerod. 
"I  have  not  quite  finished  the  work  for  which  I  came  over. 
I  have  some  things  to  buy." 

I  smiled. 

"U{)on  my  word,"  I  said,  "I  had  forgotten  your  pro- 
fession." 

I  went  back  into  the  hotel  and  paid  my  bill.  Ix)uis 
drove  with  me  to  the  station  and  saw  to  the  registration  of 
™y  luggage.  Afterwards  he  found  my  reserved  seat,  in 
which  I  arranged  my  rug  and  Ixjoks.  Then  I  turned  and 
walked  down  the  corridor  with  him. 

"I  trust,"  he  said,  "that  monsieur  will  have  a  pleasant 
journey  and  pleasant  companions." 

I  glanced  into  the  coupe  which  we  were  just  passing.  It 
seemed  curious  that  even  as  the  wish  left  his  lips  I  should 
find  myself  looking  into  the  dark  eyes  of  the  girl  whose 
face  had  been  so  often  in  my  thoughts  during  the  last  few- 
days  !  Opposite  her  was  the  gray-bearded  man  Delora, 
already  apparently  immersed  in  a  novel.     Every  seat  in 

the  compartment  was  laden  with  their  small  belongings, 

dressing-l)ags,  pillows,  a  large  jewel-case,  books,  papers, 
flowers,  and  a  box  of  chocolates.     I  turned  to  Louis. 

"Again,"  I  remarked,  "we  meet  friends.  What  a  small 
place  the  world  is!" 

We  stepped  down  on  to  the  platform.  Louis,  for  some 
reason,  seemed  slighfiy  nervous.  He  glanced  up  at  the 
clwk  and  watched  the  few  late  arrivals  with  an  interest 
which  was  almost  intense. 
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^^""S'^ur."  he  saifl,  a  little  ahruDflv  -M        • 
tion  which  I  shoul.J  like  to  ask  w  .^'  f *  '  ?  "  *  ^""- 

"There  area..o<Kl  nlullt  'u  .f "'•^>""  '^"'^ve." 

the  hour  whic-^.  past.T  hett"""  ''"''  ""^•*"'-*^  >""  «Pont 
Normanclv  and  aJnr^  at'^Ilitr"  '*^'^^'"^  "'^  ^''^^^ 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment.     After  all    I  ».„  l 
t-  J^eep  my  movements  secret       ItTl:  ,    » .^  "^  '•"^^"" 
avoid  complications  so  far  a.:  poss!f„r    '^""'  "''^^'^'  *« 

l^ou  shall  know  if  you  like    I  on.^  "  r      •  i     ... 
™y  appointment  with  the  voun.  itVv  of  tl  T         '  ^'^' 
I^uis'  pale  f-  seeme.1  sudd'el';^^^;^^^^^^^^^^ 

left  yLuT  ?^JTL  '-r'''-^'    "'  ^'^-''i  not  have 
he  Jin  Par- 7  If^T^o^tT^^  '^^  ''^^  ^'^'^^  - 

"Bartot  did  know,"  I  interrupted. 

1-ouis   face  was  a  studv 

1  .afd"""'  '"■"•'  "  "'"'^■'  ™  '•"<-«  'o  mademoMe." 

'There  was  a  soenp?"    t^..-     • 

"Bartot    threatenr  monsieur  TT'^'   »>-athlessIy. 
blows?"  monsieur r      Perhaps    there    were 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  I  answercJ     '« fi  .^  ♦  i , 

a  httle  and   mademoiselle  TZTt'     k     f  *  *''"'*"'"^ 

played  their  parts  badlv      Betwee'n  y^u  an"!  "''  'r"'    ^'^^ 

have  a  sort  of  an  idea  "that  nZ  r  ^  "^  "'^'  '^^"•«'  ^ 

gether  accidental  "  "*"' '  """^'"^  ^'^^  not  alto- 

l'h::i:;rLj'^"''""^'""^^^^-%-    "But.hyP" 
Louis."  I  oTi'rl     -r  ii 

even  a  ten.porary  dweLrTn   I      ^''"^^^/^^  of  man  to  be 
understand  it  a  *a^^        l?'*'?  "7^  "'  '"*">«•    ^  ^io  not 
-it-iii.     '  do  not  understand  any  of  you     I 
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only  know  that  I  <»\vc  you  and  those  other  ^'entleinen  a 
very  consideialile  delif,  and  I  have  heeri  soleuirdy  warned 
against  you  l)y  the  youn^'  lady  whom  I  met  al  the  Cafe  de 
Paris.  I  have  lieen  assured  that  ass(Hiali<tn  with  you  is 
the  first  step  toward  niy  undoing'.  Monsieur  Hartot,  for 
all  his  hluster,  seemed  very  anxious  to  l>e  frien«lly." 

"It  was  the  prl !"  Louis  exclaimed.  "Bartot  was  too 
bi^  a  fool  to  understand  !" 

I  si^'hed. 

"I  fear  that  I  am  in  the  same  position  as  Monsieur 
Bartot,"  I  said.    "  I  do  not  understand  !" 

There  was  a  warning;  cry.  I  had  only  just  time  to  .swin^' 
myself  on  to  the  slowly  moving  train.  Louis  ran  for  a 
moment  by  the  side. 

"Those  people  are  harmle.ss,"  he  .said.  "They  merely 
wished,  if  they  could,  to  make  use  of  you.  Mademoi.selle 
has  tied  other  f(M»ls  to  her  chariot  wheels  before  now,  that 
Bartot  may  f^rovv  fat.    But,  monsieur!" 

I  leaned  over  to  catch  his  word.s. 

"If  Monsieur  or  Mademoiselle  Delora  should  address 
you,"  he  said,  "you  need  have  no  fear.  They  are  not  of 
the  same  order  as  Bartot  and  Su.sette." 

"I  will  remember,"  I  answered,  wavinj;  my  farewells. 

I  refrained  my  compartment,  which  I  was  annoyed  to 
find  had  filled  up  till  mine  was  the  only  vacant  .seat.  I  had 
not  had  time  to  buy  any  pa[)ers  or  majjazines,  but,  after 
all,  I  had  enoujrh  to  interest  me  in  my  thoughts.  Of 
Tapilow  I  scarcely  thought  at  all.  He  and  I  had  met,  and 
I  had  kc])t  my  oath.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  that  was 
the  end.  I  had  not  even  any  fears  for  my  own  safety  as 
regards  this  matter.  My  interview  with  Decres.son  and  his 
friend  had  had  a  curiously  convincing  effect  upon  me.  I 
felt  that  I  had  been  tried  for  my  crime,  and  acquitted,  in 
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tlie  most  ortfuKjox  fashion      r«.        n 
upon  thai  fra^.e.ly     h  w  a.thl    M       ./'*'  ""^'"'"  ''"''  f«"^n 
n.y  mind.    1^00,^1!;:^^^^^^^^^^    '^'"^'^  \^'"'''  '-^-pi., 
have  J,«.„rne  n.ixe,!  un  in       .  '  '   ""•''  """  "  'n«^«'.  Jo 

Pi'ue  to  which  Ix>uis  hu,i  in  „" L  """""'^'  "^  "'"» 

'"-Tt  of  secret  <>r.H,n>a  1 .1  '      ""'     ^^'^•^  '*  -"'« 

«ume.J  to  itsdf.  at    nv    r;T»        "^^''^"-«'''>n  v.»u.h  as- 
F-'-e?    And  aarto    L?   H    m'""'T  ''  ^'"""'-"^  '»»« 
Wus  h.,  d«.,a  J  llTto      2^^^^^^^^ 
baaed  a  clumsy  trat,  for  mi        .  ^  '"*  "''^^'  ^"*'  »'« 

out  of  it  untouc-hed  ?  uLTdidT.  'r'"""'?'  "^  '"  "•""^■ 
r,,Ie?  The  thought  wal  u ttlr  ''"'i'  ^'■""'  '"^■-  "'^'''^' 
find  absolutely  no  tcpCti  >  \r  "•'''^-  '  ""'''' 
puzzle  remained      I   irT  V       .      ^"'  "^'^'"'   •»'<"'"  r 

;-n3and.that1shoure;lT  ''7'^^'--'  -"-^t 
'-  train.  Had  he  any  re^n  for  i  p'w"  '-f  ""  f^^'^"-'" 
any  way,  I  wondered   ^ll  "■'  '^  '"nnrcted  in 

prl  in  the  next  compartmt      l';"""^         *^"'^  "^^  -^^ 
inexplicable.  ^^""'ent  ?    It  .eemed  feasible,  even  if 

™^":4r  S'l^'iv.'^  T""T-  '-"■■'"'  <"  «• '-« 

pertinence  „f  the  .uZJ^'tC'    ai"  ""  ,""  "'-'"  ™- 

'""W  up  fTO„  his  mai-iine     7  ,         ^he  man  never 
i''"*  or  four  limes     Th^X,'         '     '*''  »"''  ''P^'^"! 
l-^t  I  resumed  my  se,,      a7  '""  "'"■'  '*"  """e.    Al 
P-in.  ..sire  .„  iVm/^aC;;^^^  ^'■"-«'  "•> 
-.e  'a'trn.'ejnt'^  7.""-  '"'"  '^'  -^  »"<« 
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the  niece  of  Monsu-iir  IMora  I  riukoil  my  hrnins  ftir 
souu'thinj;  to  siiy.  She  ^'jive  u\v  no  encoura^Tiiu'nt  wliat- 
evfi.    At  last  I  «Ie.««t'n(h(l  to  a  l)anaiilv. 

**Wc  shall  hav«'  rather  a  rough  crossing.  I  am  afraid." 
I  said,  touchin«,'  my  cap. 

Sfie  looktnl  at  me  as  though  surprised  that  I  >Ii<mi|.| 
have  ventured  to  address  her.  Sh  •  did  not  take  the  fioul-i^' 
to  l)e  annoye«l.  Slie  answered  me,  indeed,  willi  civilifv. 
but  in  a  manner  which  certainly  did  not  encourage  me  In 
attempt  any  further  conversaticm.  There  was  a  niomenl's 
pause.  Then  she  turned  away  and  spoke  to  some  om- 
behind  her  in  the  cahin.  A  moment  or  two  later  the  door 
was  closed  and  I  was  left  alone.  After  that  it  seeme«l 
ridiculous  to  imagine  that  there  wa.s  any  special  signifi- 
cance to  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  we  were  fellow 
passengers. 

The  crossing  w;^  a  rough  one,  and  I  saw  nothing  more 
of  either  Delora  or  the  t:Tl.  I  ha«l  verA'  little  liand  baggage, 
and  I  was  one  of  !.i  i;  ;  to  reach  tlie  train,  where  I  nuide 
myself  comfor^r.;!  ir  h-  .  >nier  seat  of  a  carriage  towards 
the  rear  ei:  F;  i;..  rr-.for,  whom  I  kn^w  ver}'  well, 
locked  my  dc  .  t».  '  i-  <[]  the  last  moment  it  .seeme<l  as 
though  I  sho'ii  i  !:  .  t:  -  'ompartment  to  myself.  The 
train,  indee<l,  wa,  -  ;!)e  point  of  starting,  and  I  ha«l  al- 
most given  up  looking  out  for  my  fellow  passengers  whcti 
they  came  hurrying  up  along  the  platform.  I  saw  them 
glancing  into  the  windows  of  ever\-  carriage  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  seat.  Two  porters  carried  their  small  baggage. 
An  obsequious  guard  followtni  in  the  rear.  Just  as  they 
were  opposite  to  the  carriage  .n  which  I  was  sitting  the 
whistle  blew. 

"Plenty  of  room  higher  up!"   the  inspector  exclaimed. 
"Take  your  seat><.  please." 
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••We  will  ^.ei  ,„  |,^„. .,  ,^^    .  ,  . 

"Can  you  find  us  another  rarr;nf,«»"     u        ,     , 
guard,  im,,eriou.sIy.  ^a^-'a^e?      «he  asked  the 

"Quite  impossible    Tni^s  "  t»,«  ^ 
™ust  ,et  in  ,L  or  .^  ,^^,1';.^^"  '^^ '•     " ^ou 

hand  in  the  snj;^J^lj!;::'::^  *"  h^'l>  the  porter 

thmllL  1       '  '^^"*'*'  ""'^  ^^'ho  looked  irhastlv  ill 

thanked  me  courteously  enou.di    l...f  *l,       •     >  **  ">    '"' 

assistance.    Thev  took'Ih.f  "  ^'""^  '^'"^"'*'''  '"^ 

end  of  the  carr  ie      iw       '"  ""^,''"  ''^*^"'''  "^  the  further 
self  to  sleep!        '^  '^  immediately  con.posed  hin.- 

I* It  was  a  wretched  orossin,.-"    he  said  to  the  .irl  -^ 
he  most  m.seraMe  crossing  I  have  ever  had  !    And   hese 
trams,  -  so  small,  so  uneomfortahle  ' " 
fehe  shni^'^red  her  shoulders. 
"When   one  travels."  she  sniM     "T 

make  a  close  observation  of    i  ''^'  ""'"'^  *« 
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his  eyes,  F)ut  he  had  evidently  suffered  hadly  from  sea- 
sickness, for  his  face  remained'  ahnost  deathlv  white,  and 
he  shivered  now  and  then  as  thou^di  with  co'ld.  He  had 
lost  the  well-<;roomed  air  which  had  distin^'uifshed  him  in 
Paris.  His  features  were  ha^'gard  and  woni,  and  he 
looked  at  k'ast  ten  years  older.  His  clothes  were  e.\< el- 
lently  made,  and  the  fur  coat  which  he  had  wrapped 
around  himself  was  magnificent.  For  the  rest,  he  seemed 
tired  out  —  a  man  utterly  wearied  of  life.  Before  we  had 
reached  the  town  station  he  was  asleej). 

The  train  rushed  on  into  the  darkness,  and  after  a  time 
I  ventured  to  glance  toward  the  girl.    She,  too,  was  leaning 
back  in  her  place,  hut  her  face  was  turned  a  little  away 
from  me  towards  the  window,  through   which  she  was 
gazing  with  the  obvious  intentness  of  one  whose  thoughts 
are  far  away.     I  had  all  my  life  been  used  to  observing 
closely  people  of  either  se.x  who  interested  me,  and  I  found 
now,  as  I  had  found  during  those  various  accidental  meet- 
ings in  Paris,  that  the  study  of  this  young  woman  aftorded 
me  a  peculiar  pleasure.     Apart  from  her  more  personal 
fascination,   .she   was   faultlessly    dressed.      She   wore    a 
black   tailoi  nisule  .suit,  perha|)S  a  little  shorter  than   is 
u.sual  for  travelling  in  England,  patent  shoes,  —  Icng  and 
narrow,  —  and  black  silk  stockings.     Her  hat  was  a  small 
tofjue,  and  her  veil  one  of  those  for  which  Frenchwomen 
are  famous.  —  very  large,  but  not  in  the  least  disfiguring. 
This,  however,  she  had  raised  for  the  j)resent.  and  I  w^s 
able  to  study  the  firm  i)ut  fine  profile  of  her  features,  to 
notice  the  delicacy  of  her  chin,   her  .small,   well-shaped 
ears,  her  eyebrows  —  black  and  silky.     Her  eves  tliem- 
selves  were  hidden  from  me,  but  their  color  ha(i  been  the 
first  thing  which  had  attracted  me.    IM.ey  were  of  a  blue 
so  deep  that  sometimes  they  seemed  as  black  as  her  eye- 
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i'r:  tr  is  ,?,i.t  "-^  -"r »'- »««-  -  -» 

>i»le  ™„.e  ,han  a  pr'-lT'l:^^',- ^'r  '""'  '""''"'■ 
She  c„ul<l  ..arcelv  li^  IhchI  1,  7,1;*'"'-'  ""^  ''-«""'■ 
in  her  crriaire  «l,;,.l,  ,  '■°  "''■"  ^"""•tiling 

moral.        '"''""•™<'-  '»  the  I-eo|.le  am„„g,i  „!„,„  .(.^ 

-.ii::'^^.':- .riiYprrfiir^"','  T'-r  '--^ 

™  too  ouiek  for  me     S1..T  /    ' "  ''"'  °""  ""  'l-e 

.  perfee.?,  „a,„Xo  jj;:„trj  rjtxr  .""'■ 

eyes  met  before  I  nnnU  i     i  ^  swiftly  that  our 

'on..  .  her^jlrr-  Sea.      L[r:r  "  '""' 

tell .;  hT.:"/'""'-  •>°".'"' "-» «-" -u,h  .„ 

■ne  meaning  of  your  persistent  impertinence?" 
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Her  words  were  so  unexpected  that  for  a  moment  or  two 
I  was  speechless.  On  the  whole,  I  s<  arcelv  feU  that  I  de- 
served tlie  cold  contempt  of  her  voice  or  the  an-rv  flash  in 
lier  eyes. 

"I  am  afraid  I  don't  understand  vou,"  I  said     "If  vou 
refer  to  the  fact  that  I  wa^  watching 'you  with  some  interest 
at  that  moment,  I  suppose  I  must  plead  guilty.     On  tlie 
other  hand,  I  object  altogether  to  the  term  ' impertinence  ' '* 
"And  why  do  you  object?"    she  asked,  looking  at  me 
steadily,  and  beating  with  her  little  hand  the  arm-rest  l,v 
her  side.     "If  your  behavior  is  not  impertinence,   pra'v 
what  IS  it?    We  meet  at  the  Opera.    You  look.    It  is  „o't 
enough  for  you  that  you  look  once,  but  you  look  twice 
three  times.    You  come  out  on  to  the  pavement  to  hear  the 
address  which  my  uncle  gives  the  chauffeur.    We  go  to  a 
restaurant  for  supper,  where  onlv  the  few  are  admitte.! 
^ou  are  content  to  be  brought  by  a  waiter,  but  vou  are 
there!    \ou  travel  to  England  by  the  .same  train,'- vou 
walk  up  and  down  past  my  comjiartment.     You  presume 
to  address  me  upon  the  boat.    You  give  a  fee  to  the  guanl 
that  he  should  put  us  in  your  carriage.     Yet  you  object  to 
the  term  '  impertinence ' ! " 

"I  do,"  I  answered,  "most  strongly.  I  consider  vour 
use  of  the  word  a!)soIutely  uncalled   for." 

She  looked  across  at  the  sleeping  man.  He  was  breath- 
ing heavily,  and  was  evidently  quite  unconscious  of  our 
conversation. 
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"Your  standard  of  manners  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  peculiar 
one,"  she  said.  "In  Paris  one  is  used  always  to  be  stared 
at.    Englishmen,  I  was  told,  behaved  better." 

She  took  up  a  magazine  and  turned  away  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders.  I  leaned  a  little  further  forward  in  my 
place,  and  lowered  my  voice  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
slee{)ing  man. 

"You  are  really  unjust  to  me,"  I  said.    "I  will  plead 
guilty  to  noticing  you  at  the  Opera  House,  but  I  did  so  as 
I  would  have  done  any  well-dressed  young  woman  who 
formed  a  part  of  the  show  there.     So  far  as  regards  my 
visit  to  the  Cafe  des  Deux  Epingles,  I  went  at  the  suggestion 
of  Louis,  whom  I  met  by  accident,  and  who  is  the  maitre 
dliotel  at  my  favorite  restaurant.    I  had  no  idea  that  you 
were  going  to  be  there.     On  the  contrar}-,  I  distinctly 
heard  your  companion  tell  your  chauffeur  to  drive  to  the 
Ritz.    I  came  on  this  train  by  accident,  and  although  it  is 
true  that  I  spoke  to  you  as  I  might  have  done  to  any  other 
travelling  companion,  I  deny  that  there  was  anything  in  the 
least  impertinent  either  in  what  I  said  or  how  I  said  it. 
So  far  as  regards  your  coming  into  this  carriage,"  I  added, 
"I  feed  the  guard  to  keep  it  lo  myself,  and  althougli  I  will 
not  say  that  your  i)resence  is  unwelcome,  it  is  certainly 
unsought  for." 

Siie  was  silent  for  a  moment,  watching  me  all  the  time 
intently.  My  words  seemed  to  have  given  her  food  for 
thought. 

"M>leti,"  she  said,  leaning  ff.rward.  "Do  you  mean 
to  say  tluit  that  was  your  first  visit  to  the  <  afe'dcs  Deux 
flpinglcs .-" 

".Vbsf.hitely  my  first  visit,"  I  answered.  "I  met  Louis 
by  {ucident  that  night.  He  knew  that  I  was  bored,  and 
he  took  me  there." 
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"You  met  liim  at  the  Opera  and  you  a.ske<l  him  whc  we 
were,    she  remarked. 

"That  is  (|uite  true,"  I  admitted,  "l.ut  I  scarr-elv  see 
that  there  was  anythin<,'  impertinent  in  that.  Afterwards 
we  spoke  to-elher  for  a  little  time.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
alone  m  Paris  and  l)ored.  It  was  l>ecause  I  was  alotie  that 
we  went  out  to«,'ether." 

Her  forehead  was  wrinklefl  with  perplexitv.  Her  eves 
seetned  always  t.,  he  seekin-  mine,  as  though  an.xious  to 
learn  whether  I  were  indee<l  s[)eaking  the  truth. 

"I  do  not  understand  at  all,"  she  said.  "You  mean 
to  tell  me,  then,  that  you  know  nothinjr  of  I^uis  except  as 
a  niaitre  d'hM,  that  you  were  a  chance  visitor  to  Paris 
this  week?" 

"Absolutely,"  I  answered. 

Suddenly  a  thought  .seemed  to  occur  to  her.  She  drew 
away  from  me.  In  her  eyes  I  seemed  to  see  reflected  the 
tragerJy  of  those  few  moments  in  the  Cafe  des  Deux 
Ejiingles. 

How  can  I  believe  you  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Remember 
that  I  saw  you  strike  that  man  !  It  was  horrible !  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it !  You  were  like  a  wild  animal  ! 
They  tell  me  that  he  was  ver\'  badlv  hurt.    Is  it  true.*" 

"I  believe  so,"  I  answered.  "I  am  afraid  that  I 
hope  so." 

"And  you,"  she  continued,  "go  free!  You  have  not 
even  the  air  of  one  who  flies  for  his  life.  Yet  you  tell  me 
that  you  are  not  one  of  those  —  those " 

"Those  what  .=>"  I  askefl  eagerly. 

"Those  who  frequent  the'  Cafe  des  Deux  Epingles  " 
she  saul  slowly. -"those  who  take  aii  vantage  of  the 
poouhar  protection  which  some  of  those  behind  the  scenes 
there  are  able  to  extend  to  their  friends." 
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I  sh<K)k  my  head. 

*•!  know  nothing  of  the  place  heyond  that  l.rief  visit  " 
I  answered.  *'I  know  nothing  of  Loui.s  except  as  a  maUrc 
d  hotel  ,n  my  favorite  restaurant.  I  know  nothin.-  of  the 
people  who  fmjuent  the  Cafe  des  Deux  Er.ingles  except 
those  I  saw  th^re  that  night.    You."  I  ad.ii<l.  '•were  one 

^  that  place  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  I  should 
meet  the  person  whom  I  did  meet." 

"What  is  your  name?"  she  asketl  abruptly 

face.  The  man  opposite  to  her  moved  uneasily  i„  his  sleep. 
She  crumpled  the  card  up  in  her  hands  and  remained  for 
a  few  moments  apparently  deep  in  thought. 

\ou  are  an  Englishman?"   she  asked,  after  a  short 
pause. 

"Decidetlly!"   I  answered. 

"I  have  not  known  many  Englishmen,"  she  said  .slowly. 

I  have  hved  m  the  country-,  near  Bordeaux,  and  in  Paris, 
most  of  my  days.  It  is  very  certain,  though,  that  I  have 
never  seen  an  Englishman  like  you.  I  was  looking  into 
your  eyes  when  that  man  came  into  the  room.  I  saw  you 
nse  to  strike  him.  •' 

She  shuddered.    I  leaned  across  towards  her 

-Listen."  I  said,  "I  ,|o  not  wish  you  to  think  me  worse 
tnan  I  am.    You  sympathize  with  that  man  whom  I  struck 
down.    \  ou  look  upon  me  as  u  sort  of  would-he  a.ssa..sin 
\ou  nee<l  not.     I  tell  you.  ui>on  my  honor,  that  if  ever  a 
man  ,n  tins  world  <lescrved  death,  he  deserved  it  " 

'Irom  you?"  sjie  asked. 

''  From  me  ! "  I  answers!  firmly.  •  It  was  not.  perhaps, 
a  porson^d  matter,  hut  I  have  a  brother,  -  listen,  made- 
xnoLsellc!      Uontmued.    " He  is  a  cripple.    He  wa.  thrown 
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from  his  horse  -  he  was  master  of  hounds  in  those  davs  - 
and  he  has  never  been  al,le  to  walk  since.    He  was  n.uVried 
to  a  woman  whom  he  loved,  a  ,HK,r  girl  whom  he  had 
maxle  we    thy,  and  to  whom  he  had  given  a  great  position, 
fehe  oved  him.  and  she  was  content,  after  his  mridet.t   to 
give  her  life  to  him.    Then  that  man  came,  the  nmn  whom 
you  saw  me  puni.sh.     I  tell  you  that  this  was  no  chance 
affair,    I  went  on.    "He  set  himself  deliheratelv  to  win  her 
heart.     How  far  he  succeeded  I  do  not  know. '  I  can  or.lv 
tell  you  that  she  left  mv  brother's  home  with  him      The 
man  u-as  h.s  pest  at  the  time,  -  was  his  guest  from  the 
beginning  of  the  affair." 

The  girl's  eyes  blazed.    Even  in  that  dim  light  I  c  ould 
see  the  dark  blue  fire  in  them. 

"You  did  well !"  she  said.    "For  that  I  have  no  more  to 
say      One  who  wrongs  the  helpless  should  be  punished 
But  I  do  not  understand  this."  she  added.     "J  do  not 
understand  why  those  people  at  the  Cafe  des  Deux  Epindes 
should  shield  you  when  you  are  not  one  of  them,  -  when 
you  have  no  knowledge  of  any  of  them  save  the  very 
shghtest.     They   are  not   philanthropists,   tho.se  people 
borne  day  or  other  you  will  have  to  pay  tlie  price ! " 
I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

"I  have  never  refu.sed  to  pay  my  just  debts,"  I  said. 
If  any  one  of  them  c^mes  to  me  with  a  definite  request 
which  I  can  grant,  you  may  be  very  sure  that  I  shall 
grant  it. 

''You  are  not  already  their  servant,  then  ?"   she  asked 

lou  are  sure,  quite  sure  of  tljat  f  " 

"In  what  way?"  I  asked. 

"You  look  honest,"  she  said.  "Perhap..  vou  are 
I'erhaps  J  have  doubted  you  wiihoul  a  rause.  liui  J  will 
ask  you   this  question.      IJas  it   beer,   suggested   U>  you 
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and'L-  """  ""'  ^""  ^^^'^"''^  ^'''''^  — y  uncle 
'•On  my  honor,  no !"  I  answeml  eame.sflv. 
She  w-as  evHlently  puzzle<|.    Little  by  little'the  animosity 
^.•eme.l  l„  have  ched  away  from  her  fa<;.    She  look^^H  I 
«Ieep.n.  man  thou.htfullv,  an.l  then  once  n,;":' ^     ^ 
,      Td  me     she  saul.  -  ".Jo  not  think,  please,  that  I  am 
.nquH.l.ve  but  I  shonl.1  like  to  believe  tha  vou  Je  not  cl^ 
of  those  whom  we  need  fear.  -  is  Louis  indeed  an  onhnary 
•Piiuninlame  of  Jours?"  oramaiy 

"He  is  «an-ely  (hat."  I  answeml.  "Ut  is  .imnU-  IK. 
maUrr  rfv,*/  a.  a  res.auran,  I  fre,,ue„.  I  J^L !'•„' 
my  hfeseen  h,m  ,«f„„.  e«.e|.,  i„  hij  reslau™.  W  el  ° 
^^r^ke  to  o.e  a,  ,he  0,«ra  I  .lid  no,  for  ».,u,e  .i.„e  .^I^nil': 

"Uon't  you  think."  f  said,  after  a  short  pause,  "that  it  U 
almost  n>y  turn  now  to  ask  a  few  questions  ?  " 
She  seemed  surprised, 
"Why  not?"   she  asketJ. 

not  French,    let  you  speak  English  so  well  " 
one  smiled. 

"My   father   was   a    Frenchman    and    my    mother   a 
Span.ar.1.    she  answered.    "I  wa.s  lK>m  in  .^x>uth  America 
but  I  came  ,o  Europe  when  ver.^  youn,..  and  have  I   1  "' 
trance  always.     My  people  "- she  looke.1  towards     he 
^eepm,  man  as  though  to  include  him  -  "are  all  coffee 

;  Vou  are  .roinj;  to  stay  Ion/>  in  London  ?  "  I  asked 

My  unc-le  sell.s  his  year's  crops  there."  she  answered 
When  he  has  finished  his  business  we  move  on  " 
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at  the  Cafe  des  Deux  fip.n^Mesr  V„u  n.ln.it  that  if  is  the 
re.s.,rt  of  pe..ple  of  mysterious  huhits.  What  phice  hu.l  vou 
tliere ." 

She  h.oke.I  ttuay  fpom  me  for  a  moment.  Mv  ourstiori 
seeme,!  to  .liseo,.,.ert  her.perhaps  hy  reaso,,  of  if.s\!ir«t„e.s. 
Well,  she  sai,|.  ''my  n.H-le  has  liviMl  for  mar.v  vears 
m  Pans.  He  knows  it  as  well  as  Ihe  Parisians  Ihf.nsdv.s 
He  has  always  luul  a  taste  for  a-iventure.  and  I  fanev  that 
he  has  friends  who  are  infereste<l  in  the  pla.e.  \t  any 
rate  I  have  heen  there  with  him  two  or  three  times,  and  he 
IS  always  welcome." 

"From  what  I  have  heard."  I  remarked.  "I  shouM 
•mapne  that  you  and  I  are  the  only  people  who  have  heen 
aIIowe<l  to  ^'o  there  without  f|uaIifi,ations." 

She  Klance*!  as  though  by  accident  at  the  sleepin-  man 
oppcsite     Then,  as  though  conscious  of  what  she  ha.l  done 

*u'^*;!*u  .?'"'■  ''""'^'  '"  ^^'  ''^^^'-  Si"^e  <l'e  anger 
which  had  6rst  inspire<l  her  to  speech  hml  di«l  awav.  her 
manner  hml  heen  a  little  shy.  I  realized  more  and' more 
ttiat  stie  must  he  quite  young. 

•'Perhaps"  .she  answered.  '1  do  not  understand  the 
place  or  its  habitues.  I  only  know  that  while  one  is  there, 
one  must  he  careful." 

"Tell  me  "  I  asked,  "what  are  you  going  to  do  in 
l^ondon  while  your  uncle  lof.ks  after  his  business'-" 

"Amuse  myself  as  best  I  can.  I  suj.imse."  she  answere<l 
carelessly.  'There  are  always  the  shops,  and  the  theatres 
m  the  evening." 

''  Where  are  you  going  to  stay .' "  I  inquired. 
"At  the  Milan.  I  think,"  she  answered. 
Somehow  her   answer  to  my   c,uestion    struck  me  as 
ominous.     To  the  Milan,  of  course,  where  Louis  was  all 
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the  time  predominant !  The  girl  might  be  innocent  enough 
of  all  wrong-doing  or  knowledge  of  wrong-doing,  but  could 
one  thmk  the  same  of  her  uncle?  I  glanced  at  him  in- 
stmctively.  In  sleep,  his  features  were  by  no  means 
prepossessing. 

"I  may  come  across  you,  then,"  I  ventured. 

She  smiled  at  me.  It  was  wonderful  what  a  difference 
the  smile  made  in  her  face.  To  me  she  seemed  at  that 
moment  radiantly  beautiful. 

"It  would  be  very  pleasant,"  she  said.  "I  know  no  one 
inl^ndon.  I  expect  to  be  alone  a  great  deal.  You  live  in 
London?"  she  asked. 

"As  much  there  as  anywhere,"  I  answered.  "I  have 
never  settled  down  since  I  sent  in  my  papers." 

"Why  did  you  do  that?"  she  asked. 
^^  "  I  was  badly  knocked  about  at  Ladysmith,"  I  answered, 
and  I  could  not  get  round  in  time.    I  have  n't  altogether 
finished  soldiering,  though."  I  added.    "At  least.  I  hope 
not.  ^ 

"But  where  do  you  call  your  home,  then?"  she  asked 
timid'y. 

"I  am  not  one  of  those  fortuntite  persons  who  possess 
one  I  answered.  "  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Norfolk 
with  my  brother,  and  I  have  just  a  couple  of  rooms  in 
town. 

The  train  had  slackened  speed.  All  around  us  was  a 
wide-spreading  arc  of  yellow  lights.  The  clearness  had 
gone  from  the  itmosphere.  The  little  current  of  air  which 
came  in  through  the  half-open  window  was  already  murky 
and  depressing,  '' 

"It  is  London?"  she  asked. 

"We  shall  be  there  in  ten  minutes,"  I  answered,  look- 
ing out. 
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She  leaned  over  and  waked  her  uncle.     He  sat  up 
drowsily. 

"We  shall  be  there  in  ten  minutes,"  she  said. 

" So  soon  ! "  he  answered.    "  Do  you  know  on  which  side 
we  arrive,  sir  ? "  he  asked  me. 

"On  your  side,"  I  answered. 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  commenced  to  wrap  a  scarf 
around  his  neck. 

"You  will  be  smothered,"  the  girl  remarked. 

"I  am  cold,"  he  answered,  in  a  low  tone.  "I  am  always 
cold  after  I  have  crossed  the  Channel.  Besides,  it  is  the 
damp  air.  You,  too,  will  find  it  so  in  London,  Felicia. 
You  must  be  careful." 

Already  he  was  peering  out  of  the  window  into  the  dark- 
ness. 1  could  not  help  wondering  whether  it  was  sea- 
sickness alone  which  was  responsible  for  his  haggard  fea- 
tures, for  that  grim  look  of  covert  fear  which  seemed  to  have 
settled  around  his  mouth  and  eyes.  To  me  he  seemed  like 
a  man  who  is  about  to  face  the  unknown,  and  who  fears  ! 

The  train  began  to  slacken  pace.  We  drew  into  the 
station.  I  noticed  that  a  man  was  standing  by  himself  at 
this  remote  end  of  the  platform,  and  that  as  we  passed  he 
seemed  to  look  intently  into  our  carriage. 

"Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you  ?"  I  asked  the  girl,  as  I 
collected  my  small  belongings.  "I  suppose,  though,  that 
your  uncle  is  used  to  the  journey." 

She  glanced  towards  the  man  opposite.    He  turned  to 

me,  and  I  found  his  appec.ance  almost  terrifying.     He 

seemed  to  be  suffering  from  more  than  physical  sickness. 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  he  said  rapidly.    "You  could,  if  you 

woulu,  be  of  immense  service." 

"I  should  be  delighted,"  I  answered.  "Tell  me  in  what 
way?" 
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"I  am  exceedingly  ill,"  the  man  said,  with  a  groan. 
"  I  suffer  from  heart  attacks,  and  the  crossii.g  has  altogether 
upset  me.  If  you  could  remain  with  my  niece  while  our 
luggage  is  examined,  and  send  her  afterwards  to  the  Milan 
Hotel,  you  would  do  a  real  favor  to  a  sick  man.  I  could 
myself  take  a  hansom  there  without  waiting  for  a  moment, 
and  get  to  bed.    Nothing  else  will  do  me  any  good." 

I  glanced  across  at  the  girl.  She  was  watching  her  uncle 
with  distressed  face. 

*'  If  you  will  allo':'-  me,"  I  said,  "  it  will  give  me  ver}'  great 
pleasure  to  look  after  you.  I  am  going  to  the  Milan 
myself,  and  I,  too,  have  luggage  to  be  examined." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  she  said  hesitatingly.  "Don't 
you  think,  though,"  she  added,  turning  to  her  uncle,  "that 
I  had  better  go  with  you  ?  AVe  could  send  a  servant  for  the 
luggage  afterwards." 

"  No,  no  ! "  he  objected  impatiently.  "  I  shall  call  at  the 
chemist's.  I  shall  get  something  that  will  put  me  right 
quickly." 

"It  "is  settled,  then,"  I  declared. 

Apparently  Delora  thought  so.  The  train  had  scarcely 
come  to  a  standstill,  but  already  he  had  descended.  Avoid- 
ing the  platform,  he  crossed  straight  on  to  the  roadway, 
and  was  lost  amidst  the  tangle  of  cabs.  I  turned  to  the 
girl,  affecting  not  to  notice  his  extraordinary  haste. 

"We  will  have  our  small  things  put  into  an  omnibus,"  I 
said.  "There  will  be  plenty  of  time  a  .ards  to  come 
back  anrl  look  for  our  registered  luggage." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  murmured  absently. 
Her  eyes  were  still  watching  the  spot  where  her  com- 
panion had  disappeared. 
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I  WAS  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  disengaged  omnibus,  and 
filled  it  with  our  rugs  and  smaller  belongings.  Hien  we 
made  our  way  slowly  back  to  the  little  spate  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  heavier  baggage,  and  around  which 
a  barrier  had  already  been  erected.  There  was  a  sliirht 
nervousness  in  my  companion's  manner  which  made  con- 
versation difficult.  1,  too,  could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
situation  was  a  difficult  one  for  her. 

"I  am  afraid,"  I  remarked,  "that  you  are  worried  about 
your  uncle.  Is  his  health  really  bad,  or  is  this  just  a  tempo- 
rary attack  ?  I  thought  he  looked  well  enough  in  the  train 
on  the  other  side." 

"He  suffers  sometimes,"  she  answered,  "but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  anything  really  serious." 

"He  will  be  all  right  by  the  time  we  get  to  the  hotel," 
I  declared. 

"Ver}'  likely,"  she  answered.  "For  myself,  I  think  that 
I  always  feel  a  little  nervous  when  I  arrive  at  a  strange 
place.  I  have  never  been  here  before,  you  know,  and  I 
could  not  help  wondering,  for  a  moment,  what  would 
become  of  me  if  my  uncle  were  really  taken  ill.  p]ver}- 
one  says  that  London  is  so  big  and  cold  and  heartless." 

"You  would  have  nothing  to  fear,"  I  assured  her.  "You 
forget,  too,  that  your  uncle  has  friends  here." 

We  leaned  over  the  barrier  and  watched  the  luggage 
being  handed  out  of  the  vans  and  thrown  on  to  the  low 
wooden  platforms.    By  my  side  a  dark  young  man,  with 
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sallow  features  and  pince  nez,  was  a|>])arently  passing  his 
time  in  the  same  n'aiiner.  My  companion,  wlio  was  rest- 
less all  the  time,  j;;lanced  at  him  frequently,  or  I  should 
scarcely  have  noticed  his  existence.  In  dress  and  appear- 
ance he  resembled  verj'  much  the  ordinar}-  valet  in  |)rivate 
service,  except  for  his  eye-glasses,  and  that  his  face  lacked 
the  smooth  pastiness  of  the  class.  For  some  reason  or 
other  my  companion  seemed  to  take  a  dislike  to  him. 

"Come,"  she  said  to  me,  "we  will  move  over  to  the 
other  side.    I  think  we  shall  get  in  quicker." 

I  followed  her  lead,  and  I  saw  her  glance  hack  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  young  man,  who  seemed  unaware,  even, 
of  her  departure. 

"I  do  hate  being  listened  to,"  she  said,  "even  when  one 
is  talking  about  nothing  in  particular!" 

"Who  was  listening  to  us?"  I  asked. 

"The  young  man  next  to  you,"  she  answered.  " I  could 
see  him  look  up  in  that  horrid  stealthy  way  from  under 
his  evelids." 

1  laughed. 

"You  are  a  very  observant  person,"  I  remarked. 

She  drew  a  little  closer  to  me.  Somehow  or  other  I 
found  the  sense  of  her  near  presence  a  delightful  thing. 
All  her  garment  seemed  imbued  with  a  faint  perfume,  as 
though  of  violets. 

"I  think  that  I  have  only  become  so  quite  lately,"  she 
said.  "Perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  lived  such  a  quiet  life, 
and  now  things  are  so  different.  My  uncle  has  been  so 
mysterious,  especially  during  he  last  few  days,  and  I 
suppose  it  has  made  me  suspicious.  Wherever  we  go,  I 
always  seem  to  fancy  that  some  one  is  watching  us.  Be- 
sides, I  am  sure  that  that  young  man  was  a  South  American, 
and  I  hate  South  Americans ! " 
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nlioii  he  bestowed  upon 
us  was  due  to  a  more  ohvious  cause." 

"Please  do  not  talk  like  that,"  she  l)e<,'<;ed.  "I  do  not 
wish  for  iompliments  from  you.  I  have  heen  told  always 
that  En^'Iishmen  are  so  truthful.  One  has  com[)linuiits 
from  Frenchmen,  from  Spaniards,  and  from  South  Ameri- 
cans. They  fall  like  froth  from  their  lips,  an<l  one  knows 
all  the  time  that  it  means  nothing,  and  less  than  noth- 
ing.   It  is  such  a  pity:" 

"Why  a  pity?"   I  asked,  more  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
her  talking  than  anything.     "Certainly  it  is  a  picturesque 
habit  of  speech." 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"I  do  not  like  it,"  she  said  quietly.  "By  degrees,  one 
comes  to  believe  nothing  that  any  man  says,' even  when  he 
is  b  earnest.  Remember,  Capitaine  Rotherby,  I  hope 
that  I  shall  never  hear  a  compliment  from  you." 

"I  will  be  careful,"  I  promised  her,  "but  you  mijst 
remember  that  there  is  sometimes  a  very-  fine  distinction. 
I  may  be  driven  to  say  something  which  sounds  quite 
nice,  because  it  is  the  truth." 

She  laughed  at  me  with  her  eyes,  a  habit  of  hers  which 
from  the  first  I  had  admired.  For  the  moment  she  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  her  anxieJ'es. 

^^  "You  are  worse  than  t  ese  others,"  she  murmured. 
"I  believe  —  no,  I  am  quite  sure,  that  you  are  more  dan- 
gerous !    Come,  they  are  ready  for  us." 

The  barriers  were  throwm  open,  and  a  little  stream  of 
people  entered  the  enclosed  space.  Mv  companion's 
trunks  w  ^  ;  all  together,  and  easily  found.  The  officer 
l>ent  ovei  chalk  in  hand,  and  asked  a  few  courteous 
questions.  At  that  moment  I  became  aware  that  the 
young  man  in  eye-glasses  was  standing  once  more  by 
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my  side.  Her  tnmks  were  promptly  markwl,  and  I  di- 
reote<l  the  iK)Her  to  take  them  to  our  omnibus.  Then  we 
move*!  on  a  httle  to  where  my  tilings  were.  The  yoimg 
man  sauntered  liehind  us,  and  stopped  to  light  a  ciga- 
rette.   My  companion's  fingers  fell  u|)on  my  arm. 

"He  is  everywhere!"  she  murmured.  "What  does  he 
want?" 

I  turned  round  sharply  and  caught  him  in  the  act  of 
inspecting  my  labels.  I  was  beginning  now  to  lo.se  my 
temp*»r. 

"May  I  ask,"  I  said,  standing  in  his  way,  "to  what  we 
owe  ~  this  young  lady  and  I  —  your  interest  in  us  and 
our  concerns?" 

He  stared  at  me  blankly. 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  he  said. 

I  was  foolish  enough  to  lose  my  temper.  A  policeman 
was  standing  withm  a  few  feet  o>  us,  and  I  appealed  to 
him. 

^^  "This  person  annoys  us,"  I  said,  pointing  him  out, 
"by  following  us  everywhere  we  go.  The  '  anrg  lady  is 
carrying  a  jewel-case,  and  I  have  j)apers  ,   impor- 

tance myself.  Will  you  kindly  ask  hin.  ,  ,  -  on,  or 
ascertain  whether  he  is  a  hmm  fide  travelk 

The  young  man  smiled  faintly.  The  policeman  an- 
swered me  civUly,  but  I  knew  at  once  that  I  liad  made 
a  mistake. 

^^  "This  gentleman  is  well  known  to  us,  sir,"  he  said. 
"I  do  not  think  you  will  find  him  causing  you  any  trouble." 

"I  hope,  at  any  rate,"  I  said,  turning  awav,  "that  we 
have  seen  the  last  of  him." 

Apparently  we  had,  —  for  the  moment,  at  anv  rate.  I 
claimed  my  own  belongings,  and  had  them  sent  down  to 
the  omnibus.    Then  I  handed  my  companion  in.  and  was 
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on  the  point  of  j.,i„i„fr  1,,^,  whet.  I  .saw  walkinj;  a\„„..  the 
platfonn,  within  u  few  feet  of  us,  the  poHeenmn  to  nU.,.,„ 
1  ha<l  appealed.    I  turned  hack  to  him. 
^    *'I  wonder."  I  .said,  iirawin^  him  a  Ultle  on  one  .side 
If  you  would  rare  to  earn  a  sovereign  without  coniniilliMj 
a  breath  of  duty?"  ^ 

He  l(K,ked  at  me  stolidly.  Apparently  1. 3  thou-ht  that 
silence  was  wisest. 

"You  said  that  that  young  man  who  followed  us  about 
here  was  well  known  to  you,"  I  said.    "Who  is  he  »" 

"It  is  not  my  place  to  tell  you,  sir."  the  man  aiKswered, 
and  passed  on. 

I  ste,)ped  into  the  'bus  and  we  drove  off.  As  we  turned 
out  of  the  station  I  caught  a  last  glimpse  of  our  shadower 
He  was  standing  close  to  the  main  exit  with  his  hands 
t>ehmd  hira,  looking  up  to  the  sky  as  though  anxious  to  dis- 
cover whether  it  were  still  raining.  He  looke<l  into  our 
bus  as  it  clattered  by.  and  my  companion,  who  caught 
sight  of  him,  leaned  back  in  her  seat. 

"I   am  sure."  she  declared    firmlv.    "that  that  is    a 
detective." 

I  was  equally  certain  of  it,  but  I  only  laughed. 

"If  he  is."  I  said,  "it  is  certainly  not  vou  who  needs  to 
be  anxious.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  whom  he  is 
watching.  You  must  remember  that  although  those 
mysterious  people  up  at  the  Place  d'Anjou  mav  be  j.ower- 
ful  in  their  way,  they  would  have  to  be  verv  clever  irulee<l 
to  protect  me  absolutely.  It  is  prettv  well  known  over 
here  that  I  hatl  threatened  to  kill  fapilow  wherever  I 
met  hira." 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  doubtfullv,  and  then 
she  shook  her  head. 

"It  is  not  you  whom  they  are  watching,"  she  said. 
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"Who.  then?"  laskf '. 

"My  uncle  and  me,"  she  answered. 

I  i(M)ko«i  at  her  curiously. 

"Tell  me,"  I  said,  'why  you  think  that?  Your  uncle 
is  a  man  of  position,  and  has  legitimate  business  here. 
Why  should  he  he  watched  by  detectives?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  suppos.'  it  is  because  we  are  foreigners,"  she  suid, 
"but  over  since  my  uncle  fetched  me  from  Bordeaux  we 
seem  to  have  been  watched  by  someone  wherever  we  go." 

"You  will  not  suffer  much  from  that  sort  of  thing  over 
here,"  I  remarket]  cheerfully.  "England  is  not  a  police- 
i-idden  countrj'  like  Germany,  or  even  France." 

"I  know,"  she  answered,  "and  yet  I  have  told  you 
before  how  I  feel  about  arriving  in  England.  There  seems 
something  unfriendly  in  the  very  atmosphere,  something 
which  depresses  me,  which  makes  me  feel  as  though 
there  were  evil  times  coming." 

I  laughed  reassuringly. 

"You  are  giving  way  to  Snci^s,"  I  said.    "I  am  sure 
that  London  is  doing  its  best   or  you.    See,  the  rain  is  all 
over.    We  have  even  continental  weather  to  welcome  yon 
Look  at  the  moon.     For  London,  too,"  I  added,  "th- 
streets  seem  almost  gay." 

She  leaned  out  of  the  window.  A  full  moon  was  shining 
in  a  cloudless  sky.  The  theatres  were  just  over.  The 
pavements  were  thronged  with  men  and  women,  and  the 
streets  were  blocked  with  carriages  and  hansoms  on  their 
way  to  the  various  restaurants.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
Milan  our  omnibus  was  stopped  for  several  moments 
whilst  motors  and  carriages  of  all  descriptions,  with  their 
load  of  men  and  women  in  evening  clothes,  passed  slowly 
by  and  turned  in  at  the  courtyard.    We  found  ourselves 
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at  last  at  the  (j,K.rs  ..f  tho  hotel   nn.l  F  .^   •      ■  .. 

wei..o,„..  r„„„  ,„,  fri.„ :';:„'i,.;;;;;,.'/""™'  '"=  "-■" 

rpi  ,.  •'  ""'*^  "^*r  ''V  lilt*  sanir  frnin  " 

companion.  '    '  *    ^'7 

^    '•  We  are  ve^^  ,,Iea.e<l  to  see  you,  Miss  Delora."  l.c  said 

^JJ.ll  you  tell  xne  where  I  can  find  A  DeloraP"  she 

anl':ed''''''"  '"  "°*  '''  '^"•^^'  --^-."  '^'e  clerL 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  speechles.,. 
iNot  arrived?"    I  inteminf*vl      ''«..    i 
mistaken.   Dean  •   He  "eftTh!,"      ^       ^ JT  """'*  ^^ 
before  us."  '  ^*'™^'  ^"''^  *'^'f  «     hour 

The  clerk  shook  his  head. 

"I  am  quite  sure,  Captain  Rotherbv,"  he  sfd  ^'thut 
Mr.  De lora  has  not  b.en  here  to  claim  h^  rooL  He  i  v 
have  entered  the  hotel  from  the  other  side,  and  he  in'he 
smoking.room  or  the  American  bar.  but  he  has  not  been 

doln'^'"''',.^  '*'"'*'  "'^^"  ^y^  «"''  ^y  companion  sat 
do^n.     I  could  see  that  she  :.ad  turned  verv  ^J^te 

porter"-o -^"^'"^"^  r"^  *^«  ^«'^''"  ^  ioi'J  'he  hall- 
K  miX  mTM  ^'"  ""^'^^^  '^  ^"  ^^'^-  «f  *he  rooms, 
towarrtr  .«t'  *^^^"^^^««-'"  I  continued,  turning 
towards  her.      I  would  go  upstairs  at  once.      You  may 
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find,  after  nil,  thnt  Mr.  Dean  hus  uumIc  a  mistake,  and 
that  your  uncle  is  tiiere." 

**Whv.  yes  I"  she  (leelnrc<l,  jumping  iip.  **I  will  j;o  at 
once.     I)i)  yoti  inin«l  —  will  you  come  with  nie?" 

"With  pleasure!"  I  answere*!. 

I  pause«l  for  a  moment  to  give  some  instruction >  ahout 
my  own  luggage.  Then  I  steppetl  into  the  lift  with  the 
clerk  and  lier. 

"Your  uncle,  I  hope,  is  not  seriously  indisposed.  Miss 
Delora.'"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  no!"  she  answered,  "He  found  the  crossing 
very  rough,  and  he  is  not  very  strong.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  he  is  really  ill." 

"It  is  a  year  since  we  last  had  the  pleasure,"  the 
clerk  continue<l. 

She  noilded. 

"My  uncle  was  over  then,"  she  remarked.  "For  me 
this  is  the  tirst  time.  I  have  never  been  in  England 
before." 

The  lift  stopped. 

"What  floor  are  we  on .'"  the  girl  asked. 

"The  fifth,"  the  clerk  answered.  "We  have  quite  com- 
fortable rooms  for  you,  and  the  aspect  that  your  uncle 
desired." 

We  passed  along  the  corridor  and  he  opened  the  door, 
which  let!  into  a  small  hal!  and  on  into  a  sitting-room.  The 
clerk  openetl  up  all  the  rooms. 

"You  will  see,  as  1  told  you  before.  Miss  Delora,"  he 
said,  "that  there  is  no  one  here.  Your  uncle's  rooms  open 
out  from  the  right.  The  bathroom  is  to  the  left  there,  and 
beyond  are  your  apartments." 

She  peered  into  each  of  the  rooms.  They  were  indeed 
empty. 
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"The  apartment,  are  very  nice."  .she  M.i.J.  "hut  I  „' 
not  urHlerstan.l  what  ha.^  Invnie  of  ,nv  un(  le  " 

"He     ill  he  u,.  in  a  few  n.inutes.  withoi.f  a".lo„ht,"  the 
clerk  remarke<l.     "1,  there  any.hin,  n.ore  that  I  .•  „  ^ 

tlLt::";,'::::'"^    ^^^^.l  I  ..,  the  ..han...ern.ai.l  ..  t.. 

*N()t  vet,"  she  answertvi     •*!  .  ,    •       •»  # 
H-ii        '.       ''"^^  «"s«fre(i.       I  I  .,  ,  vvait  for  mv  nnr  e 

I  shouia  have  foUovved  Lim  from  the  room,  l,„t  she 
stopped  me.  "^ 

"Please  don't  ^o,"   she  said.     "I  am    verv  foolish    T 
know,  hut  I  am  afraid !"  ^  ^'  * 

"I  will  stay  of  course."  I  answore<l,  silting  down  hv 
her  s.de  upon  »he  couch,  "hut  let  me  assure  vou  that  tlere 
.-s  no  hmg  whaleve •  to  fear.  Your  uncle  may  have  had  a 
s  ^?ht  cab  accden:  -  he  may  have  met  with  a  friend  ancl 
stopped  to  tdk  fo,  few  minutes.  In  either  cas  he  " 
he  here  J^roctlv.  London,  you  know,  is  not  the  citv  o 
mystenes  tl  •  t  Pans  is.    There  is  ve^^  little,  indeed,  tha 

hand!  '""^"^  '""^^"^  ^  ''"'^  ^""^  "^""^  ^^'  ^^^  •"  h« 
'•Please  don't!"  T  be,,ed.  'Indeed.  I  mean  what  I 
sa.^  There  is  no  cause  to  he  anxious.  Your  uncle  spoke 
of  stoppmg  at  a  chemist's.  They  mav  be  making  up  hil 
pre^,,tK>n^   A  hundred  trivial  things  m 

"You  do    ot  know!"  she  murmured. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THROUGH   THE   TELEPHONE 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it  that  Delora  had  disap- 
peared.    I  followed  the  reception  clerk  downstairs  mvself 
within  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  and  made  the  most 
careful  mquiries  in  every  part  of  the  hotel.     It  did  not 
take  me  verj-  long  to  ascertain,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  he  was  not  upon  the  premises,  nor  had  he  yet 
been  seen  by  any  one  r  r.nnected  with  the  place.    I  even 
walked  to  the  comer  of  the  courtyard  and  looked  aim- 
lessly  up  and  down  the  Strand.     Within  those  few  hun- 
dred yards  which  lay  between  where  I  was  standing  and 
Channg  Cross  somethmg  had  happened  which  had  pre- 
vented his  reaching  the  hotel.     It  may  have  been  the 
slightest  of  accidents.    It  might  be  something  more  seri- 
ous.   Or  It  might  even  be,  I  was  forced  to  reflect,  that  he 
had  never  intended  coming!    Presently  I  returned  to  the 
suite  of  rooms  upon  the  fifth  floor  to  make  mv  report  to 
Miss  Delora.     I  found  her  calmer  than  I  haci  expected, 
but  her  face  fell  when  I  was  forced  to  confess  that  I  had 
heard  no  news. 

"I  am  sorrj',"  I  said,  "but  there  is  no  doubt  that  up  to 
the  present,  at  any  rate,  your  uncle  has  not  been  here  I 
am  quite  sure,  though,"  I  added,  "that  there  is  no  cause 
for  alarm.  A  hundred  slight  accidents  might  have  hap- 
pened to  detain  him  for  half  an  hour  or  so." 

She  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"It  is  more  than  that,"  she  said  softlv. 
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•'Tell  me  "  I  asked.  "  wouM  you  like  .„e  tc,  ,o„.munioate 
w.  h    he  pohce?    They  are  in  touch  with  the  J.,  "i t^l 
ami   .f  any  m.sfortune  has  hap,.ene.l   to   vo.n-  un     '_ 

:;il::uy '"^^ ""'  '^  ™^'^  '^^y—^  ^»-'^'  ''-of  it 

She  shook  her  head  vigorously.  The  idea,  for  some 
reason,  seemed  to  displease  her. 

y^V'\.f'''  '^"'-  "^^'hy  should  we  appeal  to  the 
police.^  ;Vhat  have  they  to  do  with  n.y  u  .  e '  I  Z 
quite  sure  that  he  would  not  wish  that  " 

"I  presume,"  I  said,  "that  nothin-  of  this  sort  has  evn,- 
happened  before  .>- 1  mean  that  he  has  n^  1  ^  v": 
without  warning  .s"  -    " 

'' lndlt""ltV^'  """"  circumstances,"  she  admitted. 

And  yet,  he  has  a  very  queer  way  of  absenting  himself 
every  now  and  then."  "^  """^^" 

"For  long?"  I  asked. 

tiJe!\trgh'" ''  '"  ^'^^^^'^^^-    "''--  '-  ->'  '-^'th  of 

c^reltdeal  oJ'i,''  'T'r'^'  "^""  ^"""^*  ^-^  -"  -^h  a 
great  deal  of  him.    He  lives  in  South  America,  does  he  not 

and  you  have  never  been  out  of  France?" 

"It  is  true,"  she  murmured. 

"I  noticed,"  I  continued  thoughtfullv,  "that  he  seemed 
disturbed  as  we  neared  London  " 

.es?uretfTeIieT,l''  ^'^  '""  '"  '^^*'  ^"^  ^^^  ^  '^^'e 
gesture  of  relief  threw  it  upon  the  table. 

think."       ''*  ^''"'''  ^^'  ""  ^^""'''"  ^^^  «^'^'    "I  ^ant  to 

Se  veraf  11^1'  '^"*  ^^^  ^^f^'^  ^'l^"-'  -  I  -id  nothing. 
»e\eral  moments  passed,  then  there  came  a  sudden  and 

unexpected  interruption.     The  bell  of  the  teleplteTn- 
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strument,  which  stood  between  us  upon  the  table,  com- 
menced to  ring.  Her  hands  fell  from  before  her  face.  She 
looked  across  at  me  with  parted  lips  and  wide-open  eyes. 
I  made  a  movement  towards  the  instrument,  Ijut  "she 
checked  me. 

" Stop  ! "  she  said.    "Wait  a  moment !    Let  me  think  ! " 

She  had  risen  to  her  feet.  We  stood  looking  at  one 
another  across  the  table.  Between  us  was  the  tele- 
phone instrument  and  the  bell  which  had  just  rung  out 
its  summons. 

"Are  you  not  going  to  answer  it?"  I  asked. 

"I  am  afraid  !"  she  answered.  "I  do  not  know  what 
has  come  over  me.  I  am  afraid  !  Take  up  the  receiver. 
Tell  me  who  it  is  who  speaks." 

"You  arc  sure  that  you  wish  it.""  I  asked. 

"At  once!"  she  insisted.  "They  will  have  gone 
away."  ^ 

The  bell  rang  again.    I  took  the  receiver  into  mv  hands 
"Who  is  there?"  I  asked. 

"Is  that  the  apartment  of  Mr.  Delora?"  was  the  renlv 
"Yes!"  I  said.  ^  ^' 

"I  wish  to  speak  to  Miss  Felicia  Delora,"  the  voice 
said. 

"Who  are  you?"  Tasked. 

"It  does  not  matter,"  was  the  answer.  "Be  so  good 
as  to  tell  her  to  come  to  the  telephone  —  Miss  Felicia 
Delora." 

I  held  the  receiv-r  away  from  me  and  turned  to  her. 

"Some  one  wishes  to  speak  to  you,"  I  said. 

"Who  is  it?"  she  asked. 

''The  person  gave  no  name,"  I  answered. 

"Did  you  recognize  the  voice?"  she  asked. 

I  hesitated. 
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siT  rlr"''  ^  '^"'''-    "'*  ^^•^'^  '•<<-  vour  uncle's  " 
She  took  the  instrument  inf„  her  hand      \VI  . 

between  her  and   the  person  at  Z  !X    en    'ri/::;^^1 
course,  n„  means  iif  tellin.r     Air  I  l„.  '  "' 

at  short   inlervals,  _  •  v"e,  /  VoV  T  T  '""  "'"■  '""■ 
Then  she  ,„i„  .he  ins,n,„,ent  do™  anThiein"';:;'" 

The  mystery  is  solved,"  she  said     -\U.  „         , 
so.e  friends,  and  stayed  with  Zn  f or  1     u ^  t;";? 
discuss  a  matter  of  business.    I  am  sorrv  to    1 
troublesome  to  you.     Mv  anx.vZ    T  '''''"  '" 

end  now."  ^  anxieties,  of  course,  are  at  an 

I  bowed,  and  moved  toward  the  door 
If  there  is  anything  else  that  I  can  do-  "  I  said 

"My  number  is  128  "  I  sa.Vl      ««t 
g.^P.ease.onoUo,eAr,.--XTnr: 
"I  Shall  not  forget,"  she  answered  softly. 

.ngers,m-^;;;A;r^-::-^^^^^ 

raised  them  to  .ly  l^s      '"  '"^^"  '^^  ^  "^"--*'  -^ 
me.     Good  ni^ht  •"  "''  ^'^"  ^">'  '^'^  *«  t^» 


scendTd^Ld   "T  7™'  ""^  ""^^^^-     Afterwards  I  de- 
scended  and  ordered  some  supper  in  the  cafe 

"Not  yet,  monsieur,"  the  man  answered.     "We  expect 
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him    some    time    to-morrow.      Monsieur    is    also    from 
Paris?" 

I  nodded,  and  did  not  pursue  the  subject.  On  my  way 
hack  to  ray  rooms  half  an  hour  later  I  stojiped  to  speak 
for  a  few  minutes  with  the  hall-porter. 

"Mr.  Delora  has  not  arrived  yet,  sir,"  he  remarked. 

"No!"  I  answered.  "I  dare  say  there  has  been  some 
slight  mistake.  I  fancy  that  he  has  telephoned  to  his 
niece." 

The  hall-porter  looked  a  little  puzzled. 

"It  is  rather  a  curious  thing,  sir,"  he  said,  "but  there 
seem  to  he  a  good  many  people  who  are  wanting  to  see 
Mr.  Delora.  We  have  had  at  least  a  dc^en  inquiries  for 
him  during  the  last  few  days,  and  all  from  people  who 
refuse  to  leave  their  names." 

I  nodded. 

"Business  friends,  perhaps,"  I  remarked.  "Mr.  Delora 
comes  over  to  keep  friends  with  his  connections  here,  I 
suppose." 

The  hall-porter  coughed  discreetly  but  mysteriously. 

"No  doubt,  sir,"  he  remarked. 

I  went  on  my  way  to  my  rooms,  not  caring  to  pursue  the 
conversation.  Yet  I  felt  that  there  was  something  beneath 
it  all.  Ashley  knew  or  guessed  something  which  he  would 
have  told  me  with  very  little  encouragement.  Over  a 
final  cigarette  I  tried  to  think  the  matter  out.  Here  were 
these  people,  remarkable  for  nothing  except  the  obviously 
foreign  appearance  of  the  man,  and  the  good  taste  and 
beauty  of  the  girl.  I  had  seen  them  at  every  fashionable 
haunt  in  Paris,  and  finally  at  a  restaurant  which  Louis 
had  frankly  admitted  to  be  the  meeting-place  of  people 
whose  careers  were  by  no  means  above  suspicion.  I  had 
crossed  with  them  to  England,  and  if  their  presence  on  the 
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train  were  not  the  cause  for  Louis'  insisting  upon  niv  luii  • 
ned  departure  from  Paris,'  it  at  any  rate  allorded   him 
gratification  to  think  that  I  might,  perhaps,  make  their 
acquauitance.     During  the  whole  of  tlie  journev  neither 
of  them   ha.l   made   the  slightest  overture   towards   me 
That  we  had  come  together  at  all  was,  without  douht 
accidental.    I  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  girl's  first 
attitude  ci  irritation  towards  me.     It  was  just  as  certain 
that  her  uncle  hacj  shown  no  desire  whatever  to  make  mv 
acquaintance.     I  remembered  his  curious  agitation  as  we 
had  reached  London,  his  muttered  excuse  of  sea-sickness 
and  his  somewhat  extraordinary  conduct  in  leavin.'  his 
niece   alone    with    me -a    perfect    stranger  -  while   he 
hurrietl  off  to  the  hotel  at  which  he  had  never  arrived 
Presumably,  if  that  was  indeed  he  who  had  spoken  to  the 
girl  upon  the  telephone,  she  understood  more  about  the 
matter  than  I  did.    He  may  have  given  her  some  explana- 
tion which  accounted  for  his  absence.     If  so,  he  had  ob- 
viously desired  it  to  remain  a  secret.    What  was  the  nature 
of  this  mystery  ?    Of  what  was  it  that  he  was  afraid  ?    Who 
was  this  young  man  who,  after  his  departure,  had  taken 
so  much    interest  in   his  niece  and  myself  at    Charing 
Cross  ?    Was  it  some  one  whom  he  had  desired  to  evade?- 
—  a  detective,  perhaps,  or  an  informer?    The  riddle  was 
not  easy  to  solve.    CommoK-sense  told  me  that  my  wisest 
course  was  to  fulfil  my  original   inten     •  .  and  take  the 
first  tram  on  the  morrow  to  my  broth.        house  in  Nor- 
folk.    On  the  other  hand,  inclination  strongly  prompted 
me  to  stay  where  I  was,  to  see  this  thing  through,  to  see 
more  of  Felicia  Delora !    I  was  thirty  years  old,  free  and 
unencumbered,  a  moderately  impressionable  bachelor  of 
moderate  means.    Until  the  time  when  the  .shadow  of  this 
tragedy  had  come  into  my  life,  which  had  found  its  cul- 
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rnination   in  the  little  restaurant  c.f  the  Place  trAnjou 
tlungs  had  moved  smoof!  y  enough  with  me.    I  had  had* 
the  average  number  of  flirtations,  n,anv  pleasant  friend- 
ships.    Yet  I  asked  myself  now  whether  there  was  any 
one  m  the  past  who  had  ever  moved  me  in  the  same  way 
us  this  girl,  v.ho  was  still  almost  a  perfect  stranger  to  me 
I  hated  the  man,  her  uncle.     1  hated  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  had  seen   her.     I  hated  the  mvsteiy   hy 
which  they  were  surrounded.     It  was  al.solutdv  mad- 
dening  for  me  to  reflect  that  two  floors  helow  .she  was 
spending  the  night  either  with  some  mysterious  and  secret 
knowledge,  or  in  real  distress  as  to  her  uncle's  fate.    After 
all,  I  told  myself  a  little  bitterlv,  I  was  a  fool !    I  was  old 
enough  to  know  better !    The  man  himself  was  an  rdven- 
turer,  —  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.     How  was  it 
l^ossible   that   she  could   be   altogether   ignorant   of  his 
character  ? 

Then,  just  as  I  was  half  undressed,  there  came  a  soft 
knock  at  my  door.  I  rose  to  my  feet  and  stood  for  a 
moment  undecided.  For  some  time  my  own  personal 
danger  seemed  to  have  slipped  out  of  mv  memory.  Now 
It  came  back  with  a  sudden  terrible  rush.  Perhaps  the 
man  Tapilow  was  dead  !    If  so,  this  was  the  end  ! 

I  went  out  into  the  little  hall  and  opened  the  door  The 
corridors  ■  itside  were  dimly  lit,  but  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  two  men  who  stood  there  waiting  for  me.  One 
was  obviously  a  police  insj.ector,  and  the  man  bv  his  side 
although  he  wore  plain  clothes,  could  scarcely  be  any- 
thing but  a  detective. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

FELICIA    DEI.ORA 

UooKEo  at  the  two  men,  and  they  retume<l  my  gaze  with 

"That  is  my  name."  I  said, 
he  c^a^ed"  '^ ''^'  *^  ^"^^  ^  ^^^ --^^ -^^  y-. -/• 

"We  have  been  sent  for,"  the  inspector  continue.!  'to 
>nqu.re  mto  the  disaoncarance  of  Mr.  Delora.  -  tl  e 
gentleman  who  was  expected  to  have  arrived  at  th  s  hotd 
this  evenmg,"  he  added,  referring  to  his  notes 

lo  me.  who  with  a  natural  egotism  had  been  thinkin.^ 
of  my  own  affa.rs,  and  had  been  expecting  nothing.  l"ss 

"We  understand,"  the  inspector  cohtinued,  "that  vou 

^J'Did  you  convex  wilh   them  during  the  journey, 

neZ*",'  °""'  """  f^''  '^'  *"  ^y-"  I  answered.    "'le 
never^even  opened  h,s  eyes  til.  we  were  practically  in 
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if  u.y  '  ''''.''"  •'  ""T"'^^  '"■•"""'>''  "'t  seems  to  me  that 
It  was  niy  business.  ' 

The  police  inspector  was  imperturl)al.Ie. 

VNhen  was  the  last  time  you  saw  this  Mr.  Delora?" 
lie  asked. 

"At   Charinp:  Cross   Station,"   I  answered.      "He   left 
he  carna^re  directly  the  train  stopped  and  went  to  cet  a 
hansom.     He  ha<l   1,  en  sea-sick  coming  over    ad  Is 
anxjous  to  get  to  the  hotel  verv-  quickly  '' 
"Leaving  his  niece  alone?"'  the  man  asked. 
Leavmg  her  in  my  care."  I  answered.    "We  were  all 
commg  to  the  same  hotel,  and  the  young  lady  and  I  had 
been  m  conversation  for  some  time  "  ^ 

inqufrir*''*^  ^'°"'  *^''''  *^  *^^'  '^''  "^  ^''^"    "'^  °^"" 
"The  request  as  he  made  it,"  I  answered,  "was  a  per- 

£  you"r        ""    ""'  *''  '^^ •"  '  ^^°*'""^^'  "-^-  '-t 

"We  were  advised  of  Mr.  Delora's  disappearance  bv 

the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,"  the  inspector  answered  ^ 

I  asked"  "Vrn  r"  *^'*  u  "  '  ^•-PP-'--"-  at  all  ?" 
lasKei.  Mr.  Delora  may  have  met  some  friends.  He  is 
not  obhged  to  come  here.  In  other  words,  if  he  chooses  to 
disappear,  he  surely  has  a  perfect  right  to  !  Are  you  acting 
upon  Miss  Delora's  instructions?"  ^ 

r^I^^ •"  .?*"  '"^P^^t^r  answered.    "Miss  Delora  has  not 
moved  in  the  matter." 

"Then  I  consider."  I  declared,  "that  your  action  is  pre- 
mature, and  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

The  inspector  was  temporarily  nonplussed.  My  view 
of  the  situation  was  perfectly  reasonable,  and  my  assump- 
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tion  that  there  was  .s..iiu'  ..Ihcr  reason  f<.r  Ihoir  visit  was 
not  without   truth.     ']  he  luan  in  the  ph.in  clothes,  who 
had   hceii  hsfe.iui-  intently  hut   as  yet  had   not   si.oKen 
intervened.  ' 

"Captain  Ilotherl.y."  ho  said,  "I  am  a  .lele.  liv.-  from 
Scotlaml  \anl.-in  fart  I  an.  the  head  of  .„„•  of  l|,e 
dq.artments.  We  kn.>w  you  quite  well  to  he  a  vot.n.- 
j,'pntlenian  of  family,  and  al.ove  suspicion.  \\v  fed'  sure"" 
therefore,  that  we  can  rely  upon  vou  to  help  us  in  any 
eourse  we  may  take  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  detection 
of  crime  or  criminals." 

"Up  to  a  certain  point."  I  a.ssented,  "you  are  perfectly 

"There  are  circumstances  connected  with  these  T.eoi)le 
the  Deloras,  uncle  and  niece,"  the  detective  roniinued 
which  require  investij^alion," 

"I  am  sorrj-."  I  answered,  "hut  I  cannot  at  present 
answer  any  more  questions,  except  with  Miss  Delora's 
permission." 

"You  can  tell  me  this.  Captain  Rotherhy,"  the  detective 
a.sked     looking   at   me  keenly,  "do  you   know   whether 
Miss  Delora  has  heen  in  eomumnication  with  her  uncle 
since  she  reached  the  hotel  ? " 
"I  have  no  idea,"  I  answered. 

"There  is  a  telephone  in  her  room."  the  detective  con- 
tmued,  without  removing  his  eyes  from  mv  fa<e  "We 
understand  from  the  hall-porter  that  a  message  was  re- 
ceived by  her  soon  after  her  arrival." 

"Very  likely."  I  answered.  "I  should  suggest  that  vou 
go  and  mterx'iew  Miss  Delora.  She  will  probably  tell  you 
all  about  it."  J         :   ^ 

They  were  both  silent.  I  felt  quite  certain  that  they  had 
already  done  so.    At  that  moment  my  own  telephone  bell 
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r'«.l';:.'""  ""■"' "'"""«"'  ■"'" «'-"- 1  -k ",. 

"Is  tliat  Caf.iliiine  Hoflierhy .-" 

I  re,„,:;„ize.I   li.e  voke  at  oute.     It  was  Mis,   Fi  I 

"\os  !"  I  arisnerod. 

**I  tl.oti-ht   [  .sl,„„|,|  like  to  let  vol,  IcnM>    "    > 

.1"  Le   ;t:,: 'iTt"  •■';  "'"'-■ ""  •  ""■  -"- 

rale  ..,.,„„  r,  u"  f       """'*•''"•  '"■'•'"'''■''  '"•  "'  '"'v 

to  ho„r  „"it  "         ^  •'  '"'"  '■"■'■  '"""■''  "I"--  '■<•  '■■"".• 

here    "Lon^wh    '  r  I'  '"'"'•  "'™  "^^'  -"-  """ 
.l.e,r>.  hZ""!    h"  2        ?f  "'^'l""«""'.    I  Lave  „,|,1 

sl.o„l,l  appiv"  ■    "  '"'°  ""  ""'•'•  l"-"""  '"  "h™  (hey 

Ja*;;,™'""  ""^  '""^  ""'--J  -■  ^ho-e.!  .„„e  sip.  „f 

ro.m,,.  I„„  I  ref„,„l  ,„  roeelt ;::"'''  '""'^  '"•^^  '"  "'J' 
••Gi?t:h:r  "•""  >■""•  -^^'^  Mora/'  I  answered. 

goodnight!"  -*""  ">al,  I  can  only  wish  you 

fashL^The'etirh''^  •'""^"  ""''"'  "-'>"'»'«' 
"r-     ^  •    i!  *'f^"ve,  however,  lingered. 

Captain  Rotherby,"  he  saifl   "T  .o       /  1 1 

.>,    ne  saiti,     1  cannot  blame  you  for 
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your  il«ision.     I  flunk,  hou.vcr.  it  is  onlv  fair  to  warn 
you  that  yoti  will  prohal.ly  find  yourself  l»Hfrr  olF  in  the 
lonjj^run  if  you  do  not  mix  yourself  up  in  tliis  ntrair." 
leed  !"  I  an.swerc*!. 
•"I'herc  are  wheels  within  \vIuHm."  the  nuui  r<.ntinue<|. 
"I  have  no  ehar^'e  to  make  n^'ainst  Mr.  Delora.     I  have 
1.0  char^ie  to  make  a^'ainsf  any  one.     Hut  I  think  that  so 
far  as  you  are  <-on<enied,  you  would  I.e  well  advise«l  to 
ren.eml.er   that    the-e  are   nu-rely  fravellin-  companions, 
aiul  that  even  the  most  afcompli.she<|  man  1       -e  w«»rld  is 
often  deceived  in  such.     (JchmI  nijrhf.  .sir  I" 

'''hey  left  m«»  then  without  another  word,  I  heard  their 
footste[..s  die  away  alonj;  the  corridor,  the  rin^  of  the  lift 
hell,  the  clatter  of  its  ascent  and  descent.  Then  I  un- 
dresse<l  and  went  to  hetl. 

i  awoke  the  next  morning  rather  hite.  dressed  and 
shaved  in  my  rcx.nis,  and  descended  to  the  cafe  for  l.reak- 
fast.  The  waiter  who  usually  .serveil  me  <ame  hurriing 
up  with  a  welcoming  smile. 

"Monsieur  Louis,"  he  announced,  "returned  eaily  this 
morning." 

"He  is  not  here  now.'"  I  asked,  looking  around  the 
room. 

The  waiter  smiled  depre<atingly. 

"But  for  the  early  hreakfasl.  no,  sir  !"  he  said.  "Mon- 
sieur Louis  will  come  at  one  o'clock,  perhaj.s,  —  perhaps 
not  until  dinner-time.    He  will  he  her^-  to-day,  though." 

I  unfolded  my  j.apcr  and  looked  through  the  list  of 
accidents.  There  was  nothing  which  coul.l  possiblv  have 
applied  to  Mr.  Delora.  I  waited  until  eleven  o'clock,  and 
then  sent  up  my  name  to  Miss  Delora.  A  replv  came  hack 
almo.st  at  once,  —  Miss  Delora  had  gone  out  an  hour 
ago,  and  had  left  no  word  as  to  the  time  of  her  return. 
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Onre  moro  I  u a«  ,,u^^I«^.    ^^Uy  «|...„,,,  ,,„       „„, 

l.e  luul  mnuHl  «ome  new.s?    SI.e  l.a.l  U.M  „.,•     .      st 
-    no  fne„.I.s  i„  ,,„.,,„,     „  ,^,  ^,.,^^.,.  '        - 

««.ul.l  ,.,  ..„t  o,.  „„y  casual  expclili,,,.  i„  Ikt  prc^e,,.    fa  . 

Mhon.  I  knew  ycTv  woll.  «,.,!  wi.l.  wlu,.n  I  ha.I  oflen  I  ad 
«  few   ..Mnules'  talk.      He   moivoW   „..  wifh   I.  s  ",   .a 
-nr,e,v   an.l  ,ave  „..  a  l.andful  of  oi.arei.c.  .o       .      "l 
OIK",  an.l  Mattel  myself  in  his  easv-rhair 

"Mr.  Ilehnsley."  I  said,  "you 'know  Jhat  I  am  not  a,  a 
rnle  a  .unous  person,  an.l  I  should  n..t  like  to  a.sk  t^  anv 
que,sl.on.s  whuh  you  thought  improper  ones,  hut  you  have 
.ome^,ue.sts  staying  he.  i„  whom'  I  am  Somewhat  ^ 

J\:  ^^r  ""''^'  ^"^  '^  ^-    --'  «"--  invited 

Th ""'"".  ^l'\  ^t'*"  *"'^  ^'^  "•^^'"  I  continued. 
The  smde  fade<l  from  the  manager's  face 

I  no<lde<l, 

••I  Iravelld  up  with  Ihem,"  I  s«i,l,  "from  Folkcs-one 
and  eerta,„l.y  Mr,  Dclora's  behavior  ™  a  me,ZXr 
a.  .e  neare.1  L„„d„„.  He  ,eeme,l  nenou,.  and  Txt" 
to  qmt  the  tra  „  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  I  UoZl 
h.s  „,ece  on  here,  as  you  know,  found  (hat  he  had  no 
amv^.  and  I  understand  that,  up  to  the  present,  nothh. 
has  been  heard  of  him."  uuiamg 

full"   "Tr"  '.T"'"  **'■  "''"^y  '^■""'«'  "•""ght- 
fully.       The  matter  was  reported  to  me  last  nirfit    and 

vejjy  soon  aftenyards  an  inspector  from  Scotland  Y^rd 

called.    I  pave  h,m  all  the  information  I  could,  naturall^ 

but  on  reference  to  the  young  lady  she  declined  to  c«n- 
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8i.lor  the  rnnllor  st.ri.MisIy  af  all.  Ih-r  utu  lo.  si,,,  sai.j.  |„u| 
prol.aMy  met  .soni.'  frinids.  or  lia.l  tna.l.-  a  rail  ,i|>..i,  ihc 
way.  I'mjcr  llie  (iniimslafurs.  Hmtc  was  nolliini;  vUv  to 
(I.)  hilt  to  lirop  tJR.  luullor.  so  far  as  any  .Jin-.  I  hiniiirifs 
wcrr  coiicorried. 
I  nodded. 

"Hut   the   man    himsolf?"    I   a.^k..,! 
kn»jw  of  him .-" 

"I  have  always  understcwMl."  Mr.  IIrhns!,.v  said  slowly, 
"that  ho  was  a  p'tilh-jnan  fnmi  South  .Vmerica  wh..  had' 
lar^'f  coffee  plantations,  arxi  who  came  over  e\cry  year  to 
sell  his  produce.  He  has  .stayed  at  the  hotel  ai.out  this 
time  f.ir  the  Inst  f.nir  years.  He  has  always  en;,'af,'e<|  a 
K'cM.d  suite  of  room^.  has  paid  his  accourds  jlrompUv,  —  I 
really  do  not  know  anydiinj,'  more  uhout  him." 

"Has  his  .liece  accompanied  him  always .i"   I  cske<l. 

"Never  before,"  Mr.  Helmsley  answered.  —  "at  least, 
not  to  my  recoller tion." 

"  You  do  not  know  -.v  hat  part  of  South  America  he  comes 
from?"  I  asked. 

"I  have  no  idea,"  Mr.  Helmsley  declared.  "His  letters 
are  always  forwarded  to  an  ajjent." 

"So  prac-tically  you  can  tell  me  nofhinfj,"  I  said,  risin<r. 

"Nothing  at  all.  I  fear."  Mr.  Helmsley  answered.  "I 
shall  i.ake  it  a  point  of  calling  upon  the  young  ladv  within 
an  hour  or  so,  to  inquire  again  ahout  her  uncle." 

"The  young  lady  has  gone  out,"  I  remarked.  "I  have 
just  sent  my  own  name  up." 

Mr.  Helmsley  raised  his  eyebrows.  He,  too,  was  sur- 
prised. 

"Then  j^he  has  probably  heard  something,"  he  remarked. 
"Perhaps."   I   answerer      "By  the  bye,  I  understand 
that  Louis  is  back." 
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"Jh  came  l,.v  the  ni^-ht  Irain."  Mr.  Hel„„|cv  ansnemi 

o4'»He„?;h'eZoK'  ""  '"""'^'"  ""^  ^'"-^  '«  "y 

"If  Miss  Delora  should  come  in,"  I  said  fo  th^  l.nli 
porter  on  mv  way  to  the  lift,  "please  let  n     knlw     I  h i n 
be  in  my  room,  writin-  letters  "  "  """ 

vard^^sir 'Mh'r'  ""'  '"  ^^'^  '^*^'-  >""  — ^^  ^he  court- 
.^ara,  sir,    the  man  answeretl     "Sh*»  Jc  ,„  i, 

"Alone?"  I  asked  '^  '^'''"  "^^^•" 

"Yes!"  lanswere,!     .""'"'"'"' London  whalsoever. 

I  should  like  ToZlZ  ••      "P "''  ""''•  ^■^  ^y  *»« 

"M,ss  Delora  would  be  much  oblig«l  "  he  ,»M    "f 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

LOUIS,    MAITRE    d'hoTEL 

I  MEASURED  out  that  quarter  of  an  hour  into  minutes, 
and  almost  into  seconds.    Then  I  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  sitting-room,  and  was  bidden  enter  by  Felicia  Delora 
herself.    She  was  alone,  but  she  was  dressed  for  the  street, 
and  was  apparently  just  leaving  the  hotel  again.     Her 
clothes  were  of  fashionable  make,  and  cut  with  the  most 
delightful  simplicity.     Her  toilette  was  that  of  the  ideal 
Frenchwoman  who  goes  out  for  a  morning's  shopping, 
and  may  possibly  lunch  in  the  Bois.    She  was  still  very 
pale,  however,  and  the  dark  lines  under  her  eves  seemed 
to  speak  of  a  sleepless  night.    I  fancied  that  she  welcomed 
me  a  little  shyly.     She  dropped  her  veil  almost  at  once, 
and  she  did  not  ask  me  to  sit  down. 

"I  hope  that  you  have  some  news  this  morning  of  your 
uncle.  Miss  Delora  .i"  I  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  have  not  heard  —  anything  of  importance,"  she 
answered. 

"I  am  sorrv,"  I  said.  "I  am  afraid  that  you  must  be 
getting  ver\-  anxious." 

She  bent  over  the  button  of  her  glove. 

"Yes,"  she  admitted.  "I  am  very  anxious !  I  am  ver\' 
anxious  indeed.     I  scarcely  know  what  to  do." 

"Tell  me,  then,"  I  said,  "why  do  you  not  let  me  go 
with  you  to  the  police  and  have  some  inquiries  made? 
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If  you  prefer  it,  we  could  ^ro  to  a  ])rivate  detective.     I 
really  think  that  something  ought  to  be  done." 

She  shook  her  heail. 

"I  dare  not,"  she  said  simply. 

"Dare  not.^"  I  repeated. 

"Hecause  when  he  returns,"  she  explained,  "he  would 
be  so  very,  very  angry  with  me.  He  is  a  very  eccentric 
man  -  my  uncle.  He  does  strange  things,  and  he  allows 
no  one  to  question  his  actions." 

"But    he  has  no  right,"  I  declared    hollv,   "to  leave 
you  hke  this  in  a  strange  hotel,  without  evr:.  a  maid 
without  a  word  of  farewell  or  explanation.     The  thin<^  is 
preposterous!"  * 

She  had  finished  buttoning  her  gloves,  and  looked  up 
at  me  with  a  queer  little  smile  at  the  corner  of  her  lips 
and  her  hands  behind  her. 

"Capitaine  Rotherby,"  she  said,  "there  are  so  many 
things  which  it  seems  hard  to  understand.  I  myself  am 
very  unhappy  and  perplexed,  but  I  do  know  what  mv 
uncle  would  wish  me  to  do.  He  would  wish  me  to  remain 
quite  quiet,  and  to  wait." 

I  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.     It  was  difficult  tr 
reason  with  her. 

"You  have  been  out  this  morning,"  I  said,  a  little 
abruptly. 

"I  have  been  out."  she  admitted.  "I  do  not  think 
Capitaine  Rotherby,  that  I  must  tell  you  where  I  have  been, 
but  I  went  to  the  one  place  where  I  thought  that  I  mi^ht 
have  news  of  him."  " 

''You  brought  back  with  you  a  companion." 
"No,  not  a  companion,"  she  interposed  gently.    "You 
must  not  think  that,  Capitaine  Rotherby.     He  was  just  a 
person  who  -  who  had  to  come.     You  are  not  cross  with 
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me,"  she  asked,  lifting  her  eyes  a  little  timidly  to  mine, 
"that  there  are  some  things  which  I  do  not  tell  you?" 

"No,  I  am  not  cross!"  I  answered  slowly.  "Only, 
if  you  felt  it  possible,"  I  added,  "to  give  me  your  en- 
tire confidence,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better. 
I  will  ask  you  to  believe,"  I  continued,  "that  I  am  not 
merely  a  curious  person.  I  am  —  well,  more  than  a  little 
interested." 

She  held  out  both  her  hands  and  raised  her  eyes  to 
mine.  Through  the  filmy  lace  of  her  veil  I  could  see 
that  they  were  very  soft,  almost  as  though  tears  were 
gathering  there. 

"Oh!  I  do  believe  you,  Capitaine  Rotherby,"  she 
said,  "and  I  would  be  very,  very  happy  if  I  could  tell  you 
now  all  the  things  which  trouble  me,  all  the  things  which 
I  do  not  understand  !  But  I  may  not.  I  may  not  —  just 
now." 

"Whenever  you  choose,"  I  answered,  "I  shall  be  ready 
to  hear.    Whenever  you  need  my  services,  they  are  yours." 

"You  do  trust  me  a  little,  then  ?"  she  asked  quickly. 

"Implicitly!"  I  r.r.swered. 

"You  do  not  muid,"  she  continued,  "that  I  tell  you 
once  more  that  I  am  going  out,  and  that  I  must  go  out 
alone?" 

"Why,  no!"  I  answered.  "If  you  do  not  need  me, 
there  is  an  end  of  it." 

"You  are  verj'  good  to  me,"  she  said.  "Perhaps  this 
afternoon,  if  you  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  we  might 
talk,  eh?" 

"At  any  time  you  say,"  I  answered. 

"At  four  o'clock,  then,"  she  said,  "you  will  come  here 
and  sit  with  me  for  a  little  time.  Perhaps  this  evening, 
if  you  have  nothing  to  do  — "  she  asked. 
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"I  have  nothing  to  do,"  I  interrupted  promptly. 

•'I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  feel,"  she  said,  "about 
going  out.  but  I  would  like  to  see  you,  anyhow." 

"I  shall  come,"  I  promised  her.  "Some  time  within 
the  ne.xt  few  days  I  must  go  down  to  Norfolk  —" 

"To  Norfolk?"  she  interrupted  quickly.  "Is  that 
far  away  ?  " 

"Only  a  few  hours,"  I  answered. 
"You  will  stay  there.'"  she  e.xclaimed. 
I  shook  my  head. 

"I  think  not,"  I  answered.    "I  think  I  shall  come  back 
directly  I  have  seen  my  brother." 
She  lifted  her  eyes  to  mine. 

Why  ?  "  she  whispered . 
•'In  case  I  can  be  of  ser%ice  to  you  !"  I  answered 

You  are  so  verj-  good,  so  verj-  kind,"  she  said  earnestly  ; 

and  to  think  that  when  I  first  saw  you,  I  l)elieved  -  but 

that  does  not  matter!"   she  wound  up  quickly     "Please 

come  to  the  lift  with  me  and  ring  the  bell.    I  lose  my  way 

in  these  passages." 

I  watched  her  step  into  the  lift,  her  skirts  a  little  raised 
she    nerself,    to    my  mind,  the    perfection    of   feminine 
gra^e  from  the  tips  of  her  patent  shoes  to  the  black  feathers 
m  her  hat.     She  waved  her  hand  to  me  as  the  lift  shot 
down,  and  I  turned  away 

At  exactly  half-i)ast  one  I  went  do^-n  to  the  cafe  for 
lunch.  The  room  was  fairly  full,  but  almost  the  first 
person  I  saw  was  Louis,  suave  and  courteous,  conduct- 
ing a  party  of  guests  to  their  places.  I  took  mv  seat  at 
my  accustomed  tal>le,  and  watched  him  for  a  few  mo- 
ments as  he  moved  about.  What  a  waiter  he  must  have 
been,  I  thought!  Hi.  movements  were  swift  and  noise- 
less.    His  eyes  seemed  like  points  of  electricity,  alive  to 
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the  smallest  fault  on  tlic  part  of  liis  suhordinatos.  the 
slij^htest  frown  on  the  faces  of  his  pafruns.  'I'herr  \v;is 
scareely  a  person  lunchini^  th«'re  who  did  not  feci  (iiat 
he  himself  was  reeeivin<i;  some  ])ait  of  Louis"  personal 
attention.  One  saw  him  in  the  distance,  sujxj^^vsfini,'  with 
his  easy  smile  a  suitalile  luncheon  to  some  basiiful  voulh; 
or  found  him.  a  moment  or  two  later,  comparinu  remi- 
niscences of  some  won<lerful  sauce  wilh  a  hon  riirnr,  an 
habitue  of  the  place.  Sucii  a  man.  I  thou^dit,  was  wasted 
as  a  maitrc  (Vhotd.  He  had  the  <rift.s  of  a  dij)lomatist,  tlie 
presence  and  inspiration  of  a  i^enius. 

I  had  ima<::ined  that  my  entrance  into  the  room  was 
unnoticed,  but  I  found  him  suddenly  liowing  before  my 
table. 

"The  Plat  da  Jour,"  he  remarked,  "is  e.xv  "  '  Mon- 
sieur should  trv  it.  After  a  few  davs  of  French  (•»  kerv," 
he  continued,  "a  simple  English  dish  is  sometimes  an 
agreeable  relief." 

"Thank  you,  Louis,"  I  answered.  "Tell  me  what  has 
become  of  Mr.  Delora.*" 

My  sudden  attack  was  foiled  with  the  consummate  ease 
of  a  master  —  if,  indeed,  the  man  was  not  genuine. 

"Mr.  Delora!"  he  repeated.  "Is  he  not  staying  here, 
—  he  and  his  niece  ?  I  have  been  looking  for  them  to 
come  into  luncheon." 

"His  niece  is  h.re,"  I  answered.  "Mr.  Delora  never 
arrived." 

Loui«  then  did  a  thing  which  I  have  never  seen  him 
do  before  or  afterwards,  —  he  dropped  something  which 
he  was  carryi  ig  !  It  was  only  a  wine  carte,  and  he  stooped 
and  picked  it  up  at  once  with  a  word  of  graceful  a])ology. 
But  I  noticed  that  when  he  once  more  stoo<l  erect,  the 
exercise  of  stooping,  so  far  from  having  brought  any  flush 
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into  his  face,  seemed  to  have  driven  from  it  every-  atom 
of  folor.  '' 

"Vou   mean   that  Mr.   Delora  went  olseuhere,  Mc,n- 
-siour.-'     he  asked. 

I  shook  my  head. 

'•They  travelled  up  from  Folkestone,"  I  said,  "in  mv 
rarnap.  At  Charing  C^oss  Mr.  Delora.  who  had  been 
.Milfermg,  he  said,  from  sea-sickness,  and  who  was  cer- 
tainly very  nervous  and  ill  at  ease,  jumped  out  before 
the  tram  had  altogether  stopped  and  hurried  off  to  get 
a  hansom  to  come  on  here.  It  had  been  arranged  that  I 
should  bnng  his  niece  and  follow  him.  When  we  arrived 
he  had  not  come.  He  has  not  been  here  since.  I  have 
just  left  his  niece,  and  she  assured  me  that  she  had  no 
Idea  where  he  was." 

Louis  stood  quite  still. 

"It  is  a  most  singular  occurrence,"  he  said. 

"It  is  the  strangest  thing  I  have  ever  heard  of  in  my 
lire,     I  answered. 

"Monsieur  is  very  much  interested,  doubtless,"  Louis 
said  thoughtfully.      "He  travelled  with  them,  —  he  ex- 
pressed,  I   believe,  an   admiration   for  the  voung  lady 
Doubtless  he  is  very  much  interested." 

"So  much  so,  Louis,"  I  answered,  "that  I  intend  to 
do  everythiHg  I  can  to  solve  the  mvsterv  of  Delora's  dis- 
appearance.   I  am  an  idle  man,  and  it  will  amuse  me." 

Louis  shook  his  head. 

"Ah  !"   he  said,  "it  is  not  always  safe  to  meddle  in  the 
affairs  of  other  people !    There  are  wheels  within  wheels 
llie  disappearance  of  Mr.  Delora  mav  not  be  altogether 
so  accidental  as  it  seems." 

"You  mean  —  "  I  exclaimed  hastilv. 

"But    nothing,    monsieur,"    Louis  'answered,    with   a 
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little  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "I  spoke  quite  generally. 
A  man  disappears,  and  ever)-  one  in  the  world  imme- 
diately ♦alks  of  foul  i)lay,  of  nnirder,  —  of  many  su<  h 
things.  But.  after  all.  is  that  quite  reasonable.-  Most 
often  the  man  who  disappears,  disajjpears  of  his  own 
accord,  —  disappears  either  from  fear  of  things  that  may 
happen  to  him,  or  because  he  himself  has  some  purpose 
to  serve." 

"You  mean  to  suggest,  then,  I^uis,"  I  said,  "that  the 
disappearance  of  Mr.  Delora  is  a  voluntar)-  one?" 

Once  more  Louis  shrugge<l  his  shoulders. 

"Who  can  tell,  monsieur?"  he  answered.  "I  suggest 
nothing.  I  spoke  only  as  one  might  sj)eak,  hearing  of 
this  case.     One  moment,  monsieur." 

He  darted  away  to  welcome  some  new-comers,  ushered 
them  to  their  ta})le,  suggested  their  lunch,  j)asse<l  up  and 
down  the  room,  stopping  here  and  there  to  how  to  a 
patron,  to  examine  the  dishes  standing  reaily  to  he  served, 
to  correct  some  fault  of  service.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  I 
watched  him,  that  he  did  a  hundred  things  before  he 
returned.  Yet  in  a  very  few  moments  he  was  standing 
once  more  before  my  table,  examining  with  a  complacent 
air  the  service  of  my  luncheon. 

"Monsieur  will  find  the  'petits  carots  excellent,"  he 
declared.  "My  friend  Henr\%  he  tries  to  serve  this  dish, 
but  it  is  not  the  same  thing;  no!  Always  the  vegetables 
must  be  served  in  the  countrv"  where  they  are  grown. 
Monsieur  will  drink  something?" 

"A  pint  of  Moselle,"  I  ordered.  "I  dare  not  order 
whiskey  and  soda  before  you,  Louis." 

He  made  a  little  grimace. 

"It  is  as  monsieur  wishes,"  he  declared,  "Kit  it  is  a 
drink  without  finesse,  —  a  crude  drink  for  a  man  of  mon- 
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sieur's  tastes.    It  shall  I,,  th.  M...  '•,   So.  If):/'  he  n.Me,|. 


'  ,^t  the  iiutnlMT.     l!)7." 
ahsolutoly  Ji^'ht  wine.  — 


tiirnifij,'  to  the  waiter,    -l),,  nc 
lie  aihhvl,  turning,'  to  rue,  "is 
for  luncheon,  delicious!" 

We  were  alone  once  more.     Louis  Lent,  snnlinL'.  ..ver 
my  tahle.  ^ 

"Monsieur  is  mu.h  interested,"  he  said,  "in  the  .lis- 
appearance  of  an  ac.,uaH..ance,  a  passing  travelling  com- 
panion, hu  he  does  not  ask  of  affairs  which  concern  him 
taore  j^ravely. 

"Of  Tapilow!"  I  exclaimed  quickly. 
Louis  noddcfl. 

"Tapilow  is  in  an  hospital  and  he  will  live,"  Louis  de- 
clared slowly,  "but  all  his  life  he  will  lin,p,  and  all  lis 
life  he  will  carr>'  a  scar  from  his  forehead  to  his  mouth  " 

1  nodded  meditatively 

I  fancijMl  that  in  Louis'  j^reen  eyes  there  shot  for  a  mo- 
ment a  gleam  of  something  like  admiration 

'Monsieur  has  courage."  he  murnmre<J 

"Whynot?"  lanswered.    "We  all  of  us  have  a  certain 
amount  of  philosophy,  you  know.  Louis.    It  wa^      eWN 
a>le  tha    when  that  man  and  I  met.  I  should  try  to  kill 
him.     I  had  no  wea,x.n  thai  night.     I  simpiv  t^ok  him 
mto  my  hands     But  there,  you  know  the  rest.'    If  he  had 
|l.e<J,  I  m,ght  have  had  to  pay  the  penaltv.    It  was  a  rii 
»H.t  you  see  I  had  to  take  it.     The  thing  was  inevitable' 
The  wrong  that  he  had  done  some  one  who  is  verv  dear 
o  me  was  too  terrihle.  too  hideous,  for  him  to  be  allowed 
to  go  unpunished." 

^    "When    he    recovers."    Louis   remarked    thoughtfullv, 
monsieur  will  have  an  enemv." 
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"A  p;roat  man,  Lo.iis,  (mco  dfclartvl,"  I  roniiri«lo(l  liim, 
"that  one's  cniMnies  wore  (In-  salt  of  one's  life.  One's 
friends  sometimes  weary.  (Jnc's  enemies  ;;ive  alwjivs  a 
zest  to  existence." 

A^'ain  Louis  was  .summoned  away.  I  ate  my  lunch 
and  sipped  my  winr.  Louis  was  ri<:lit.  If  was  e\( client, 
yet  likrly  enouf,'h  to  he  overlooked  \>y  the  ca.sinil  visitor, 
for  it  was  of  e\cee<lin<,'ly  moderate  ])rice. 

So  Tapilow  rt-as  not  likely  to  die  !  So  much  the  hetler, 
perhaps !  The  time  i.iin;ht  have  come  in  my  life  when 
the  whole  of  that  traj^'edy  lay  further  Lack  in  the  sha«l(.ws, 
and  when  the  lhouf,'ht  that  I  ha<l  killeil  a  man.  however 
much  he  hsul  deserved  it,  mi«,'ht  chill  me.  I  understood 
from  Louis'  verj'  reticence  that  I  had  n«)thing  now  to  fear 
from  the  law.  So  far  as  regards  Tapilow  himself.  I  had 
no  fear.  It  was  not  likely  that  he  would  ever  raise  his 
hand  afjain.st  me. 

I  dismis.sed  the  .suhject  from  my  thouf,'hts.  It  was  just 
then  I  remembered  that,  after  all.  I  had  not  jiathered 
from  Louis  a  sin;,de  shred  of  informaticm  on  the  subject 
in  whicli  I  was  most  interested.  I  almost  smiled  when 
I  rememl)ered  how  admiral>ly  he  lia.l  contrived  to  elude 
my  curiosity.  The  only  thin-;  whi'li  I  j^'athered  from  his 
manner  was  that  Mr.  Dclora's  disajipearance  was  un- 
expected by  him.  Never  mind,  the  end  was  not  yet  I  I 
ordered  coffee  and  a  liriueur.  and  laid  my  cii^arefte  case 
upon  the  table.  I  would  wait  until  I,ouis  chose  to  come 
to  me  once  more.  There  were  certain  things  which  I 
intended   to  ask  him  point   blank. 
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LOIIS    EXPLAIXS 

Loris  rctumerl  of  his  o«n  acrorrl  I.eforo  lone 

Monsieur  has  l.ccn  well  served.-    he  askecl  genially. 
Kxcellently    Louis."  I  answere<l.  "so  far  as  L  ...e  e 
cp-es  K,u  of  fcKKl  ^.oes.    You  have  not.  however,  managed  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity."  ** 

"Monsieur?"  he  asketl  interro^ativelv 
''Concerning  the  Deloras,"  I  answered. 
Louis  shruggecJ  his  shoulders. 

"But  what  should  I  know.*"  he  asked.    "Mr.  DHora 
he  has  come  here  last  year  and  the  year  before.    He  h'^ 
^ayed  for  a  montli  or  so.     He  understands  what  he  eat. 
Ihat  IS  all.     Mademoiselle  come,  for  the  first  time      I 
know  her  not  at  all." 

asked  *'"^  ''"^  ^''"  ^'"'"^  ""^  '"'  disappearance.  Louis  .^"    I 

"What  should  I  think  of  it,  monsieur  ?   1  know  nothing  " 

Mr.   Delora    I   am   told,"  I  continued,   "is  a  coffee 

planter  m   South  America." 

"I.  too,"  Louis  admitted,  "have  heard  so  much  " 

Louis  smiled. 

"I  myself."  he  remarked,  "am  hut  a  rare  visitor  there 
How  should  I  tell.»"  "'cic 

''Louis,"  said  I,  "why  not  he  honest  with  me.'    I  am 
certamly  not  a  person  to  l,e  afraid  of.    I  am  ver>'  largely 
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I  iti  your  hands  over  llu*  Tapilow  airiiir.  and.  as  ym\  ktuiw,  I 

have  seen  loo  ninch  (»f  the  world  to  consider  trifles.  I  do 
not  iM'lieve  that  Mr.  Delora  eatne  t«»  London  to  sell  his 
crop  of  eolFee.  I  do  not  helieve  that  you  are  i<,'noraiit  of 
his  affairs.  I  do  not  helieve  that  his  disaj)|)earance  is  so 
much  a  mystery  li»  you  as  it  is  to  the  rest  of  us  —  sav  to 
me  and  to  inademf)iselle  his  nieie." 

Louis'  fiwe  was  like  the  face  of  a  sphinx.  He  nia<le  no 
j)rotestations.  He  denied  nothing.  lie  waiic<l  simply  to 
see  where  I  was  leadinf^  him. 

**I  am  not  sure  Louis,"  I  sai<l,  "that  I  do  not  helieve  that 
you  had  .some  ohject  in  taking  me  to  the  Cafe  des  Deux 
Cpingles  that  night.  Be  honest  with  me.  I  can  he  a 
friend.  I  have  influence  here  and  there,  and.  as  I  think 
you  know,  I  love  adventures.  Tell  me  what  you  know  of 
this  affair.  Tell  me  if  you  hail  any  motive  in  taking  me 
to  the  Cafe  des  Deux  fipingles  that  nigfit?" 

Louis  looked  around  the  room  with  keen,  watchful  eyes. 
Without  ahandoning  his  attitude  of  graceful  attention  to 
what  I  was  saying,  he  seemed  in  those  few  moments  to  he 
aI)sorbing  every  detail  of  the  progress  of  the  affairs  in  the 
restaurant  itself.  The  arrangement  of  the  service  at  some 
tables  a  little  way  off  seemed  to  annoy  him.  He  frowned 
and  callefl  one  of  his  subordinates,  speaking  in  a  rapid 
undertone  to  him,  and  with  many  gestures.  The  man 
hurried  away  to  obey  his  instructions,  and  Louis  turned 
to  me. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  "there  are  many  times  when  it  is 
not  wise  or  politic  to  tell  the  truth.  There  are  many  time.s, 
therefore,  when  I  have  to  speak  falsehoods,  but  I  will  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  like  it.  Always  I  would  prefer  the  truth, 
if  it  were  possible.  When  I  saw  you  at  the  Opera  in  Paris 
I  thought  of  you  only  as  one  o'  .ay  best  and  most  valued 
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patron.      It   wa.,  o„|y  a.  we  sUuul   there  lalkinff  that 
another  ..lea  ran.e  into  n.y  hea.l.     I  arte,!  u,k,„  it.    There 

^^n^lsT"   "■'•^'   '  ''"'  '^•""  *°  ^'^'^  '^^^''  '^^  '>-x 

*'<io  on,  I^uis,"  I  sai.J.    "(io  on  " 

"I  tck  you  there  ••  Loui.s  continuerl.  "fKH-ause  I  knew 
that  some  t.me  .lur.n«  the  ni^ht  Tapilow  wouM  come 
Already  I  knew  what  wonl.l  happen  if  you  two  met."      " 
\ou  w.shecl  it  to  hap|»en.  then?"  I  exclaimed. 

Jx)ui.s  l)owe<l. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said  "I  di<l  wish  it  to  happen  !  The 
person  of  wh<,m  we  have  s,>oken  i.  no  friend  of  n.ine.  or 
o  my  fnends.  He  had  entered  into  a  scheme  with  certain 
of  them  and  .t  was  known  that  he  meant  to  plav  them 
false^  He  deserved  punishment,  viid  I  was  content  that 
lie  should  meet  it  at  your  hands." 
"Is  that  all.  Ix>uis"?"  I  asked. 

"Not  all.  nionsieur,"  he  continued.    "I  said  to  mvself 
that  ,f  monsieur  quarrels  with  his  enemy,  and  trouble  <omes 
of  .t.  .t  w,l|  |,e  1-.  and  my  friends- who  can  assist 
mo,,s,eur.    Monsieur  will  owe  us  something'  for  this,  and 
the  tune  may  come  -  the  time,  indet^l.  mav  he  verv  close 
at  han.l  -  when  the  services  of  monsieur  mi-ht  l.c  useful  " 
Come.   Louis,"   I   said,   "this  is   Letter.     Now  I  am 
he^mmu}:  to  un.lerstand.     Go  on  a  little  further,  if  vou 
please.     I  acknowle<i<re  your  <  laim  ujmn  me.     What  can 
1  do .' 

"Monsieur  likes  excitement."  Louis  murmurecj. 
Indeed  I  do  !"  I  answered  fervently. 

Louis  hesitated. 

"If  there  were  some  plot  a-ainst  this  man  Delora  " 
he  saul  "to  prevent  his  carryin-  out  some  undert  ikin'-. 
monsieur  would  help  to  fmstrate  it- " 
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With  all  my  hcurt."  I  hiisujt.mI.  "'nwrv  is  onlv  <im' 
thinj;  I  wouhl  usk.  Whul  is  .Mr.  Ih-loru's  umkrlukiii .-  — 
To  sfll  his  lofFt-e.'" 

Louis'  iiiiinituhle  saiili'  .s|.rea«l  over  liis  fii<  r. 

*'Ah  :"   he  said,  "{iioiKsi»-iir  is  pU-asnl  to  hf  fuictioii'  !" 

Then  I  knew  tha.  I  was  on  the  |)«»inl  of  Uariiing  a  hllle, 
at  any  rale,  of  llic  tnith. 

"Mr.  IMora  has  otiier  schonuvs.'*  Louis  sai<l  slowlv. 

"So  I  inja;,'ine«l,"  I  answ^-reil. 

I  saw  Louis  half  turn  his  ht>a«l.  There  was  no  chanj^e 
in  his  tone  nor  in  his  exj.ression.  Naturally,  therefore, 
his  words  sounded  a  little  strangely. 

"My  conversation  with  monsieur,  for  the  moment,  is 
finishe<l,"  he  said.  "There  is  some  one  (|uite  dose  wh.) 
would  give  a  great  deal  to  overhear.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  one  says  nothing.  If  monsieur  will  grant  me 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  anv  time,  iti  his  room,  after  four 
o'clock—" 

"At  half-past  four,  Louis,"  I  an.swered. 

Louis  gave  a  final  little  twist  to  my  tablecloth  an  1 
departed  with  a  Ikjw.  I  saw  then  that  at  the  tal.le  next 
to  mine,  hidden  from  me,  for  the  moment,  l.y  Louis  him- 
self, was  sealeti  the  man  who  had  stood  l.y  our  side  at 
Charing  Cross ! 

After  luncheon  I  took  a  taxicah,  called  on  my  tailor, 
looked  in  at  the  cluh,  and  hought  some  cigarettes,  'i'hc 
whole  of  London  seeme<l  covered  with  du.st  sheets,  t(» 
smell  of  paint.  My  dul,  was  in  the  hands  of  furhi-shers. 
My  tohacconist  was  in  his  house-hoal  on  the  Thames.  I 
met  only  one  or  two  acfpiaiii fauces,  who  seemed  so  sorrv 
for  lliemselves  that  their  depression  was  only  heightened 
hy  recognizing  me.  The  streets  were  given  over  to  a 
strangely   clad    crowd    of   jiilgrinis    from  (»lher  lands,  — 
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American  women  with  short  coats,  pincc  nez,  and  Baed- 
ekers, dragging  ah)ng  their  mankind  in  neat  suits  and 
outrageous  hats.  One  seemed  to  recognize  nothing 
famihar  even  in  the  shop-win(h)ws.  I  was  glad  enough 
to  get  hack  to  the  Milan,  especially  so  as  in  the  lift  I  came 
UfKJn  Felicia.  She  .started  a  little  at  .seeing  me,  and  .seemed 
a  httle  nervous.  When  the  lift  stopped  at  her  floor  I  cot 
out  too.  ^ 

"Let  me  walk  with  you  to  your  room,"  I  said.  "It  is 
nearly  four  o'clock." 

"If  you  please."  she  answered.  "I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you,  Capitaine  Rotherby.  There  was  something  I  forgot 
to  say  before  I  went  out  this  morning." 

I  sighed. 

"There  is  always  a  good  deal  that  I  forget  to  say  when 
I  am  with  you  !"   I  answered. 

She  smiled. 

"You,  too!"  she  exclaimed.  "You  are  beginning  to 
say  the  foolish  things !  But  never  mind,  we  do  not  joke 
now.    I  speak  seriously.    Louis  —  Louis  is  baxk,  eh  ?" 

"Certainly,"  I  answered.  "He  was  in  the  cafe  at 
luncheon  time." 

"Capitaine  Rotherby,"  she  .said,  as  we  pas.sed  into  her 
room  together,  "Louis  is  a  very  strange  person.  I  think 
that  he  has  some  idea  in  his  head  about  vou  just  now. 
Will  you  promise  me  this,  —  that  you  will  "be  careful  .>" 

"Careful?"  I  repeated.  "I  don't  quite  understand; 
but  I'll  promise  all  th<   same." 

She  took  hold  of  the  lapels  of  mv  coat  a.s  though  to 
pull  me  do«Ti  a  little  towards  her.  I  felt  mv  heart  beat 
quickly,  for  the  deep  blue  light  was  in  her  eyes. 

"Ah,  Capitaine  Rotherby,"  she  said,  "you  do  not  under- 
stand !    This  man  Louis  —  he  is  not  onlv  what  he  seems  ! 
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I  think  that  he  took  you  to  the  Cafe  <le.s  Deux  E|)in<,'le.s 
I  that  nij,'ht  with  a  purpose.     He  thinks,  perluips,  that  you 

^  ai,-  ;..  his  power,  eh,  l)e(ause  you  did  fi<,dit  with  the  other 

r  !i  ail  and  hurt  him  hadly?    And  Louis  knows!" 

"I'lease  go  on,"  I  said. 
I  want  you  to  he  careful,"  she  said.     "If  he  asks  you 
to  do  anything  for  him,  !)e  sure  that  it  is  something  wliich 
you  ought  to  (h),  —  which  you  may  do  honorably  !     Vou 
see,  Capitaine  Rotherhy,"  she  went  on,  "Louis'and  liis 

friends  are  not  men  like  you.     They  are  more  subtle, 

they  have,  perhaps,  more  l)rain,  —  hut  I  do  not  think  that 
they  are  honest !  Louis  may  try  to  frighten  you  into 
becoming  like  them.  He  may  try  vers-  many  inducements," 
she  went  on,  looking  up  at  me.  "Vou  must  not  listen. 
You  must  promise  me  that  you  will  not  listen." 

"I  promise  with  all  my  heart,"  I  answered,  "that  neither 
Louis  nor  any  one  else  in  the  world  shall  make  me  do 
anything  which  I  feel  to  be  dishonorable." 

"Louis  is  ver\'  crafty,"  she  whispered.  "He  may  make 
a  thing  seem  as  though  it  were  all  right  when  it  is  not,  you 
understand  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  understand  !"  I  answered.  "But  tell  me,  how 
did  you  get  to  know  so  much  alwut  Louis .»" 

"It  does  not  matter  —  that,"  .she  answered,  a  little 
impatiently.  "  I  have  heard  of  Louis  from  others.  I  know 
the  sort  of  man  he  is.  I  think  that  he  will  make  some 
proposal  to  you.     Will  you  be  careful .»" 

"I  promise,"  I  answered.   "May  I  see  you  again  to-day  ? 
Remember,"  I  pleaded,  "that  I  am  staying  here  only  for 
your  sake.    I  ought  to  have  gone  to  Norfolk  this  afternoon." 
She  drew  a  little  sijjh. 

"I  wonder!"  .she  said,  half  to  herself.  "I  think,  per- 
haps, —  yes,   we  will  dine  together,  monsieur,  you  and 
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1 1"  she  said.     "You  must  take  me  somewhere  where  it  is 
quite  quiet  —  where  no  one  will  see  us  !" 

"Not  down  in  the  cafe,  then?"    I  iusked  smilin<r. 

She  held  up  her  hands  in  horror. 

"IJut  no!"  she  declared.  "If  it  is  possible,  let  us  ^'et 
away  somewhere  without  Louis  knowing'." 

"Itean  l)e  arranged,"  I  assure<l  her.  "May  I  come  in 
and  see  you  later  on,  and  you  shall  tell  me  where  to  meet 
you.^" 

She  thought  for  a  minute. 

"At  seven  o'clock,"  she  answered.  "Please  go  away 
now.     I  have  a  dressmaker  coming  to  see  me." 

I  turned  away,  but  I  had  scarcely  gone  half  a  dozen 
paces  l>efore  she  called  me  hack. 

"Capitaine  Rotherbv,"  she  said,  "there  is  something  to 
tell  you." 

I  waited  expectantly. 

■'Yes.''"    I  murmured. 

She  avoided  meeting  my  eyes. 

"You  need  not  troul)le  any  further  about  my  uncle," 
she  said.     "He  has  returned." 

"Returned!"   I  exclaimed.    "When.?'" 

"A  verv'  short  time  ago,"  she  answered.  "He  is  .ery- 
unwell.  It  will  not  be  |>ossible  for  any  one  to  see  nim  for 
a  short  time.    But  he  has  returned  !" 

"I  am  very  glad  indeed,"  I  assured  her. 

Her  face  showed  no  signs  of  exultation  or  relief.  I  could 
not  help  being  puzzled  at  her  demeanor.  She  gave  me  no 
further  explanation. 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  door,  and  she  motioned  me 
away. 

"The  dressmaker  I"   she  exclaimed. 

I  went  upstairs  to  my  rooms  to  wait  for  Louis. 
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Louis  appeared,  as  ever,  punctual  to  the  moment.  lie 
carried  a  menu  card  in  his  liand.  He  had  the  air  of  havinir 
come  to  take  my  orders  for  some  projected  feast.  I  close<l 
the  door  of  the  outer  hall  and  the  door  of  mv  sittinir-rtK  .1. 

"Now,  Louis,"  I  said,  "we  are  not  only  al«)ne,  but  we 
are  secure  from  interru{)tion.  Tell  me  exactly  what  it  is 
that  you  have  in  your  mind." 

Louis  declined  the  chair  to  which  I  waved  him.  He 
leaned  slightly  back  against  the  table,  facing  me. 

"Captain  Rotherby,"  he  said,  "I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  men  like  yourself,  of  spirit,  who  have  seen 
something  of  the  world,  must  find  it  very  wearisome 
to  settle  down  to  lead  the  life  of  an  English  farmer 
gentleman." 

"I  am  not  proposing  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,"  I 
answered. 

Louis  notlded. 

"For  you,"  he  said,  "perhaps  it  would  he  impossible. 
But  tell  me,  then,  what  is  there  that  you  care  to  do.^  I 
will  tell  you.  You  will  give  half  your  time  to  sport.  The 
ist  of  the  time  you  will  eat  and  drink  and  grow  fat.  You 
will  go  to  Marienbad  and  Carlsbad,  and  you  will  begin 
to  wonder  about  your  digestion,  find  yourself  growing 
bald,  —  you  will  realize  that  nothing  in  the  world  ages 
a  man  so  much  as  lack  of  excitement." 

"I  grant  you  everything,  Louis,"  1  said.  "What  ex- 
citement have  you  to  offer  me?" 
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"Three  nights  ago,"  Louis  said,  "I  saw  you  myself 
take  a  man  into  your  hands  with  the  intention  of  kiUing 
him.     You  broke  the  law  !" 

"I  did,"  I  admitted,  "and  I  would  do  it  again." 

"Would  you  break  the  law  in  other  ways?"  Louis 
asked. 

"Under  similar  circumstances,  yes!"   I  answered. 

"Listen,  monsieur,"  Louis  continued.  "It  is  our 
pleasure  to  save  you  from  the  unpleasant  consequences 
which  would  certainly  have  befallen  you  in  any  other  place 
than  the  Cafe  des  Deux  Epingles  after  your  —  shall  we 
say  misunderstanding  ?  —  with  James  Tapilow." 

"I  admit  my  indebtedness,  Louis,"  I  answered. 

"Will  you  do  something  to  repay  it?"  Louis  asked, 
raising  his  eyes  to  mine. 

"You  will  have  to  tell  me  what  it  is  first,"  I  said. 

"It  is  concerned  with  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Delora," 
Louis  said. 

"But  Mr.  Delora  has  returned!"  I  exclaimed.  "His 
niece  told  me  so  herself.  He  has  returned,  but  he  is  very 
unwell  —  confined  to  his  room,  I  believe." 

"It  is  the  story  which  has  been  agreed  upon,"  Louis 
answered.  "We  were  obliged  to  |)rotect  ourselves  against 
the  police  and  the  newspaper  people,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
is  not  the  truth.    Mr.  Delora  has  not  returned  !" 

"Does  mademoiselle  know  that?"   I  asked  quickly. 

"She  does  not,"  Louis  admitted.  "She  has  been  toM 
exactly  what  she  told  you,  —  that  her  uncle  had  returned, 
but  that  he  was  Wi  and  must  be  kept  quiet  for  a  little  time. 
It  was  necessary  that  she  should  believe  his  room  occu- 
pied, for  reasons  which  you  will  underst  id  later.  She 
shall  be  told  the  truth  very  soon." 

I   was   conscious   of   a   distinct   sense  of   relief.     The 
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given  me  a  suchlcn  slab. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Delora,  then?"  I  asked. 

"That  we  can  guess,"  Louis  said.  "We  want  you  to  go 
to  him." 

"Yen-  well,  Louis,"  I  said.  "I  am  perfectly  agreeahlo, 
only  you  must  tell  me  who  this  Mr.  Delora  is,  why  he  is 
ill  hiding,  and  who  you  mean  when  you  say  'we'." 

"Monsieur,"  Louis  saitl,  "if  it  resltd  with  me  alone  I 
would  tell  you  all  those  thin/js.  I  would  give  you  our  con- 
fidence freely,  because  we  are  a  little  company  who  trust 
freely  when  we  are  'mvc.  The  others,  however,  do  not 
know  you  as  I  knov,  you,  and  I  have  the  right  to  divulge 
only  certain  things  to  you.  Mr.  Delora  has  come  to  this 
country  on  a  mission  of  peculiar  danger.  He  has  a  secret 
in  his  possession  whi-h  is  of  immense  value,  and  there  are 
others  who  are  not  our  friends  v  >o  know  of  it.  Mr. 
Delora  had  a  signal  at  Charing  Cross  that  there  was 
danger  in  taking  up  his  residence  here.  That  is  why  he 
slipped  away  quietly  and  is  lying  now  in  hiding.  If  mon- 
sieur indeed  desires  an  adventure,  I  could  propose  one  to 
him." 

"Go  ahead,  Louis,"  I  said. 

"Let  it  be  understood  that  Mr.  Delora  has  returned.  — 
As  I  have  alreadv  told  vou,  he  has  noi  returned.  The  door 
of  his  room  is  ItK'ked,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  enter. 
It  is  believed  that  to-night  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
force  a  way  into  that  room  and  to  rob  its  occupant." 

■'The  room  is  empty,  you  say  ?  There  is  n>.  ne  there  ?" 
I  interrupted. 

"Precisely,  monsieur,"  Louis  said,  "but  if  some  one 
were  there  who  was  strong  and  brave  it  might  be  possible 
to  teach  a  lesson  to  those  who  have  played  us  false,  and 
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who  have  planned  evi\  things  !  If  that  some  one  were  you, 
Captain  Rother»)y,  we  should  consider  —  Monsieur  De- 
cresson  and  the  others  would  consider  —  that  your  debt 
to  them  was  paid  ! " 

I  whistled  softly  to  myself.     I  began  to  sec  Louis'  idea. 
I  was  to  enter,  somehow  or  other,  the  r<M)m  in  which  Mr. 
Delora  was  supposed  to  be,  to  remain  there  concealed, 
and  to  await  this  attack  which,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
they  were  expecting.     And  then,  as  the  possibilities  con- 
nected with  such  an  event  spread  themselves  out  before 
me,  niy  sense  of  humor  suddenly  asserted  itself,  and,  to 
Louis'  amazement,  I  laughed  in  liis  iace.     I  came  back 
from  this  world  of  fanciful  figures,  of  mysterious  robberies, 
of  attempted   assassinations,   to   the  world   of  everj-day 
things.     It  was  Louis  —  the  maiirc  dlwtel,  the  man  who 
had  ordered  my  Plat  du  Jour  and  selected  my  Moselle  — 
who  spoke  of  these  things  so  calmly  in  my  own  sitting- 
room,  with  a  menu  card  in  his  hand,  and  a  morocco-bound 
wine  list  sticking  out  of  his  breast  pocket.      I  was  not 
in  any  imaginary  city  but  In  Ixjndon,  —  city  of  tragedies, 
mdeed,  but  tragedies  of  a  homelier  sort.    It  was  not  pos- 
sible that  such  things  could   be  happening  here,   in  an 
atmosphere  which,  through  familiarity,  had  become  almost 
commonplace.     Was  I  to  believe  that  Ixjuis,  my  favorite 
maitre  d'hotel,  my  fellow  schemer  in  mpny  luncheon  and 
dmner  parties,  my  authority  upon  vintages,  my  gastronomic 
good  angel,  was  one  of  a  band  of  conspirators,  who  played 
with  life  and  death  as  though  they  had  been  the  balls  of  a 
juggler?    Was  I  to  believe  that  there  existed  even  in  this 
very  hotel,  which  for  years  had  been  my  home,  the  seeds 
of  these  real  tragical  happenings  which  sometimes,  though 
only  half  disclosed,  blaze  out  upon  the  world  as  a  revela- 
tion of  the  great  underground  world  of  .-rime?    I  found 
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it  almost  inipossilil*'  to  lake  Louis  soriousiy.  I  could  not 
focus  my  tliou^lils. 

"Louis,"  I  said,  "is  tliis  a  ^reat  joke,  or  are  you  talking 
to  me  in  sohor,  serious  earnest;-" 

"I  am  talking  in  earnest,  mmsieur,"  Louis  said  slowly. 
"I  have  not  exa^jferated  or  siioken  a  wortl  to  you  which  is 
not  the  truth." 

"Let  me  understand  this  thin;;  a  little  more  clearly,"  I 
said.  "What  has  Ferdinand  Delora  done  that  he  nee<l 
fear  a  murderous  assault '!  What  has  he  done  to  make 
enemies  ?  Ls  he  a  crimi^  il,  or  are  those  who  seek  him 
criminals?" 

"He  carries  with  him,"  Louis  said  slowly,  "a  secret 
which  will  produce  a  great  fortune.  There  are  others  who 
think  that  they  have  a  right  to  share  in  it.  It  is  those 
others  who  are  his  enemies.  It  is  those  others  who 
hope  to  attain  by  force  what  they  could  gain  by  no  other 
means." 

A  sudden  inspiration  prom{)tetl  my  next  question. 

"Was  Tapilow  one  of  those.-"   I  demanded. 

Louis  nodded  gravely. 

"Monsieur  Tapilow  was  one  of  those  who  claimed  a 
share,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  run  the  smallest  risk,"  he 
assented. 

"And  for  th.at  reason,"  I  remarked,  "he  is  well  out  of 
the  way !  I  understand.  There  is  one  more  question, 
Louis,  and  it  is  one  which  you  must  answer  me  truthfully. 
You  can  imagine  what  it  is  when  I  tell  you  that  it  concerns 
mademoiselle !" 

"Mademoiselle  is  innocent  of  the  knowledge  of  any  of 
these  things,"  Louis  declared  earnestly.  "She  is  a  very 
charming  and  a  very  beautiful  young  lady,  but  if  ever  a 
young  lady  needed  friends,  she  does  I" 
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V^hy  IS  shehere  at  all?"  I  ,leniamio,l.  "Wl.v  was 
she  not  left  hehind  in  Pans  ?  If  .here  i  no  part  for  lu-r  .o 
play  in  tins  little  comedy,  it  seon.s  to  n.e  that  she  woulu 
tiave  been  much  better  out  of  the  way  " 

''Captain  Uotherby,"  Louis  said,  ''there  was  a  reason, 
and  some  day  you  will  understand  it  -  why  it  was  neces- 
sarj'  that  she  should  come  to  London  with"  her  uncle  1 
can  tell  you  no  more.  You  n.ust  not  ask  me  any 
more.  •' 

I  looked  into  Louis'  impenetrable  face.  I  could  learn 
nothing  there.  His  words  had  left  me  partly  unconvinced. 
Somehow  I  felt   that   the  only  time  he  hkd  s  the 

entire  truth  was  when  he  had  spoken  of  Felicia  Yet 
.t  was  certainly  true  that  I  owed  these  peo,,le  some- 
thmg,   and  I  had  no  wish  to  shrink  from   paying  my 

"Tell  me,"  I  said,  "if  I  take  Delora's  place  to-night, 
and  If  your  scheme  is  successful,  does  that  free  him  ?  Will 
he  be  able  to  come  back?  Will  it  be  for  the  benefit  of 
mademoiselle  ?  " 

"But  most  certainly!"  Louis  answered  earne.stly 
It  IS  not  an  organization  against  which  we  fight  It  is 
one  or  two  desperate  men  who  believe  themselves  robbed 
Once  they  are  out  of  the  way,  Delora  can  walk  the  streets 
a  free  man.  There  would  be  nothing,"  he  added,  "to  pre- 
vent your  seeking  his  friendship  or  the  friendship  of  his 
niece.  ^ 

"Very  well,"  I  agreed.  "I  will  spend  the  night  in  Mr 
Delora  s  rooms.  I  shall  leave  it  to  you  to  make  all  the 
arrangements." 

Louis  looked  at  me  with  a  curious  expression  in  his  face. 
\ou  understand,  monsieur,"   he   said  slowly,   "that 
mere  may  be  danger?" 
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"Naturally  I  uii(lor.stun«l."  I  said.  "If  it  conies  to 
a  fij,'lit,  I  shall  l)e  prepared,  and  I  have  had  a  little 
experience. " 

"However  well  armed  you  may  l)e,"  Louis  said,  "there 
will  he  a  risk.  Our  enemies  are  swift  and  silent.  One  of 
them,  at  any  rate,  is  an  ac<'omplishcd  criminal.  They  are 
too  clever  for  us  unaide<l.  1  could  take  Mademoiselle 
Delora  to  Scotland  Yard  to-day,  and  I  could  tell  them 
what  we  fear.  T"»ey  mi«jht  patrol  the  hotel  with  the  |)olice, 
and  even  then  you  would  wake  in  the  night  and  find  some 
one  by  your  bedside." 

"By  the  bye,  Louis,"  I  said,  "why  all  this  my.sterk- ? 
Accordin/jj  to  you,  Oelora  is  an  honest  man.  Why  dor't 
you  fifo  to  the  police?" 

Louis  shook  his  head. 

■'We  are  not  free  to  do  that."  he  .said.  "Delora  is 
honest,  but  it  is  a  j^'reat  secret  which  he  controls,  and  the 
only  chance  of  usinfj;  it  successfully  is  to  keep  it  a  secret 
from  the  whole  world  I" 

"How  am  I  to  be  introduced  into  the  room,  Louis?" 
I  asked. 

"That,"  he  answered,  "will  he  easy.  There  are  two 
lifts,  as  you  know,  —  one  from  the  smokin<JC-room  and  one 
from  the  entrance  hall.  The  number  of  Mr.  Delora's 
apartment  is  lo7.  Here,  by  the  bye,  monsieur,  is  a 
key." 

I  took  it  and  ])ut  it  in  my  waistcoat  pocket. 

"You  will  ascend  by  the  lift  from  the  smoking-room  to 
the  top  floor,"  Louis  continued.  "You  can  then  descend 
by  the  other  lift  to  the  fifth  floor,  and  walk  boldly  into  the 
sitting-room.  The  door  on  the  right  will  be  Mr.  Delora's 
bedroom,  and  of  that  there  will  be,  after  midnight,  a  key 
upon  the  mantelpiece  in  the  sitting-room." 
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"But  Miss  Dclora?"  I  asked.  "What  of  her?  The 
sitting-nwm  connects,  also,  with  her  a{>artrnents." 

"Mademoiselle  will  he  told  something  of  Hiis  during'  the 
evening,"  Louis  answered.  "It  will  he  hctter.  She  will 
have  retire.!  and  he  locked  in  her  room  long  U-fore  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  ascend." 

"Very  well,"  I  said.  "But  now  for  the  practical  side  of 
It.  If  anything  really  ha|)j)ens,  what  is  to  he  my  excuse 
for  occupying  those  apartments  to-night?" 

"I  will  provide  you  with  a  sufficient  one  later  on," 
Louis  promised.    "You  will  dine  downstairs?" 

"Possihiy,"  I  answered. 

"In  which  case  we  can  have  a  little  conversation," 
Louis    remarked. 

"Loui  ."  I  said,  "what  sort  of  an  affair  is  this,  reallv 
m  which  I  am  mixing  my.self  v  i  ?    Am  I  one  of  a  gang  of 
magnificent  criminals,  a  political  conspirator,  or  a  fooir" 

Louis  smileJ. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "I  found  you  very  weaiy-  of  life 
I  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  finding  excitement     Monsieur 
should  ask  no  more  than  that.     There  are  n  men  of 

his  temperament  who  would  give  years  of  their  life  for  the 
chance." 

He  left  me  with  his  usual  polite  how.  I  strolle<J  after 
him  down  the  corridor  a  moment  or  so  later,  hut  I  just 
missed  the  lift  in  which  he  descended.  Looking  down  I 
saw  that  it  had  stopped  at  the  fifth  floor.  It  seemed  as 
though  Louis  had  gone  to  visit  numher  157 ! 


niAPTER  X\l 
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I  SMOKED  two  pipes,  one  after  the  other,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  draw  out  some  definite  sequence  of  facts  from  the 
tangled  weh  of  happenings  into  which  I  seemed  to  have 
strayed.  I  came  to  the  conchision  that  Fate,  which  had 
bestowecl  on  me  a  physicjue  of  more  than  ordinary  size,  a 
sound  constitution,  and  muscles  which  had  filleii  my  study 
with  various  kinds  of  trf)phies,  had  not  heen  efjually  gen- 
erous in  her  dispens.ation  of  brains.  Trj'  as  I  wouhJ,  I 
could  make  nothing  of  the  situatior  in  which  I  found 
myself.  The  most  reasonable  thing  seemed  to  be  to  con- 
clude that  Louis  was  one  of  a  ga?ig  o*  "  ieves,  that  7  was 
about  to  bwome  llieir  accomplice,  ano  that  Felicia  was 
simply  the  Delilah  with  whom  ll>»^se  peo]>le  had  sunmioned 
me  to  their  aid.  Such  a  c<mclusion,  however,  was  not 
flattering,  nor  did  it  plea.se  me  in  any  way.  Directly  I 
allowed  my.self  to  think  of  Felicia.  I  believed  in  her. 
There  were  none  of  the  arts  of  the  adventuress  about  her 
methods,  her  glances,  or  her  words.  She  did  not,  for 
instance,  in  the  least  resemble  the  young  lady  wilh  the 
turquoises,  who  had  also  been  goo<l  enough  to  take  an 
interest  in  me !  1  gave  the  whole  thing  up  at  la.st.  Per- 
haps by  the  morrow  I  .should  know  more,  —  if,  indeed,  1 
thought,  a  little  grimly,  T  knew  anything !  I  could  not 
help  feeling  that  this  little  enterj)rise  to  which  I  had  com- 
mitted myself  might  turn  out  to  be  a  serious  affair.    Even 
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Louis  luul  not  Irinl  lo  mitiimizo  the  risks.  I  tVlf.  Iiowovcr, 
that  if  it  Ie,|  me  fo  any  hotter  un.KTstatuiin^' of  the  situa- 
tion, r  couUI  welcome  what'-ver  danger  it  iiiv«.lve«l. 

A  little  before  six  o'd.Kk  I  tunie.1  to  |„()k  nl  lie  weather, 
whi.h  had  heen  threafeiiiuK  all  «iav.  meanin;;  to  fake  a 
stroll.  The  rain,  however,  was  comin;;  down  in  sheets,  so 
I  deseende.1  instead  to  the  little  Nni..kinj;-rooni.  thinking' 
tliat  I  mi«,'ht  find  there  some  one  whom  I  knew.  I  had 
already  ensconced  myself  in  an  easy-chair  and  ordere*!  a 
whiskey  and  soda,  when  I  became  <oiisciou.s  that  the 
ver>-  person  with  whom  my  thoughts  were  oecupitnl  was 
in  the  room  and  within  a  few  feet  of  me. 

Felicia  wc.  sittin/,'  on  a  couch,  and  bv  her  side  a  man 
whom  I  reco^Miized  at  once.     It  was  the  "companion  of  my 
lady  of  the  turquoises !    Apparct.tly  they  had  n(.t  noticeil 
my  entrance.    They  continued  for  several  moments  to  be 
unaware  of  it.     Felicia  was  paler  than  ever.     She  seemetl 
to  be  stni^glinj,'.  as  she  sat  there,  to  conceal  her  fear  and 
aversion  for  the  man  who  IcmuMJ  toward  her.  talking  in 
rapid   French,  with  many  ^gesticulations.     He  was  badly 
dressed  in  a  travelling,'  suit  of  French  cut,  with  a  waistcoat 
buttoned  almost  to  the  chin.    A  floppy  black  tie  hunjj  down 
over  the  lapels  of  his  coat.     His  black  moustache,  which 
seemed  to  have  suffered  from  the  crossing,',  was  drooping, 
and  gave  to  his  mouth  a  particularly  sinister  expression. 
He  had  a  neck  of  unusual  size,  and  the  fat  ran  in  ridges 
t<j  the   back  of  his  scalp,  worked  up  by  his  collar  as  he 
moved  his  head  rapiilly  with  every  sentence.     He  seemed 
altogether  unable  to  sit  still  or  control  himself.     His  boots 
—  brown  tops  with  narrow  patent  vamps  —  l)eat  a  tattoo 
upon  the  floor.     No  wonder  that  Felicia  shrunk  into  the 
comer  of  her  lounge  !    I  felt  that  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  sit  and  watch  them  any  longer.     I  rose  to  my  feet. 
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Felicia  snw  nic  first,  —  tlu'ii  lirr  ( (»m|i!ini(.n.  Fili.  ia'-.  first 
pxpn-ssiuti.  to  my  intfiisc  joy,  w.is  oiu-  of  nlicr.  II»»r 
(oiii|iaiiioii.  (Ill  tlu'  oilier  liaml,  ilarled  (owanU  iim-  a  per- 
f.'cfly  nninUToiis  Hjlancc.  I  a<l\ai>n-(|  luwani  llu-iii.  and 
Fi'li«in  half  rose. 

*'('ii|iilai  !•  Uollierlty,"  slu-  said,  "oli.  I  am  v.rv  ;,dad  lo 
sec  you  !  'Fliis  man  lierf  who  sits  l»y  my  side-  he  dors  not 
speak  one  word  of  Kii<,dish.  l-islni,  I  lirir.  <io  and  lind 
some  one  in  the  eaf*'- —  you  know  whom  1  mean.  I  will 
not  mention  his  name,  (io  and  find  him,  and  Itrinj;  him 
here.  Tell  him  that  IJartot  is  here  and  is  terrifv  iii^'  me, 
tliat  he  threatens  all  the  time.  Please  hriiiji:  him." 
"  I  will  ^n  at  once."  1  answered. 

I  howe<l  and  turned  away.  Of  Barfot  I  took  no  notice, 
tliou<,di  he  rose  at  once  and  seemed  altoiit  to  address  me. 
I  hurried  into  the  cafe,  hut  it  was  a  slack  hour  and  there 
were  no  si^ns  of  Louis. 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  Louis?"  I  asked  one 
of  the  waiters. 

The  man  <,'lanced  at  thechxk  and  shru,tr;red  his  shoulders. 
"Perhaps  in  his  office."  he  said,  "hut  Monsieur  Louis 
often  ^oes  out  for  an  hour  ahout  this  time." 
"Where  is  his  officer"   I  asked. 

The  man  led  me  into  the  .service  room  and  turned  to  the 
left.    lie  knocked  at  a  closed  door,  and  I  heard  a  .slee{)y 
voice  say  — 
"Come  in  !" 

I  entered,  and  found  Louis  in  a  tiny  httle  sittinir-room, 
curled  up  on  a  .sofa.  In  his  hand  was  a  pocket-hook  and 
a  pencil.  He  appeared  to  have  been  making  memoranda. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet  as  I  entered. 

"Monsieur!"  he  exclaimed,  putting  away  the  pocket- 
book  and  rising  to  his  feet. 
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"Sorry  to  disturb  you,  Louis,"  I  said.  "Miss  Delora 
is  in  the  little  smokinf,'-room,  and  Bartot  is  there,  —  just 
arrived,  I  suppose,  from  Paris.  He  is  terrifying  her.  She 
sent  me  to  fetch  you." 

I  saw  Louis'  lips  curl  into  something  which  I  can  only 
describe  as  a  snarl.  After  that  moment  I  never  even 
partially  trusted  him  again.  He  lf)oked  like  a  wild  animal, 
one  of  those  who  creep  through  the  hidden  places  and 
love  to  spring  uj)on   their  prey  unseen  ! 

"So!"  he  muttered.    "I  come,  monsieur.    I  come." 
He  followed  me  out  and  into  the  restaurant.     As  he 
passed  along  his  features  composed  themselves.    He  bent 
courteously  toward  me.     He  even  opened  the  door  of  the 
little  smoking-room  and   insisted   that  I  should  j)recede 
him.     I  stood  on  one  side  then  while  he  went  up  to  the 
pair.    I  heard  Felicia  give  a  little  murmur  of  relief.    Bartot 
turned  round  fiercely.    The  two  faced  one  another,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  unutterable  things  passetl  between  them. 
They   were    like    wild    animals,    indeed,  —  Louis    silent, 
composed,  serene,  yet  with  a  jaguar-like  glare  in  his  eyes, 
his  body  poised,  as  though  to  spring  or  defend  himself, 
as  circumstances  might  dictate.     Bartot,  who  had  risen  to 
his  feet,  was  like  a  clumsy  but  powerful  beast,  showing  his 
fierce  primitivism  through  the  disguise  of  clothes  and  his 
falsely  human  form.     To  me  tho.se  few  seconds  were  ab- 
solutely thrilling !     There  was  another  man  in  the  room, 
who  continued  writing  as  though  nothing  were  happen- 
ing.    A  couple  of  strangers  passed  through  on  their  way 
to  tlie  bar,  and  seemed  to  see  nothing  exce})t  the  nieetin" 
of   Louis  — the  maifrr  dliotcl  —  \\\{\\  a   possible  client. 
Felicia  had   let  fall  her  veil,  so  that  lier  terror  was  no 
longer  written  in  her  face.    She  had  se])arated  herself  nf)w 
from  Bartot,  and  with  an  involuntary  movement  I  came 
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over  to  her  side.  Then  the  tension  was  suddenly  broken. 
It  was  Louis  who  showed  his  teeth,  l)ut  it  was  with  the 
razor-edj^e  of  civiUty. 

"Monsieur  Bartot  is  ver\'  welcome,"  he  said,  speakinj? 
in  French.  "Monsieur  Bartot  has  promised  so  often  to 
make  this  visit,  and   has  always  disappointed   us." 

Bartot  was  no  match  for  this  sort  of  thinfjf.  His  few 
muttered  words  at  first  were  scarcely  coherent.  Louis 
bent  towards  him,  always  with  the  same  attitude  of  polite 
attention. 

"If  there  is  anything  I  can  do,"  he  said  softly.  "Mon- 
sieur has  already,  without  doubt,  sele<ted  his  rooms.  It 
will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  see  him  in  the  cafe  this 


evening. 


Bartot  commenced  to  talk,  but  his  voice  was  almost 
inaudible,   it  was  so  thick  with  passion. 

"I  come  to  know  what  it  means !  It  is  not  for  |)leasure 
that  I  come  to  this  villainous  countn' !  I  come  to  know 
what  the  game  is !  I  will  be  told  !  Mademoiselle  here  — 
she  tells  me  that  her  uncle  has  been  lost,  and  now  that  he 
is  ill.     She  will  not  let  me  see  him.'" 

Louis  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Alas!"  he  said.  "That,  I  know,  is  quite  impossible. 
Monsieur  Delora  was  taken  ill  on  the  voyage  over.  This 
gentleman,"  he  added,  turning  to  me,  "will  l)ear  me  out 
when  I  say  this.  He  is  now  in  l)e(l,  and  a  doctor  is  with 
him.  I  am  sorr\',  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have 
him  disturbed." 

"Then  I  wail!"  Bartot  declared,  folding  his  arras, 
"I   wait   till    monsieur   recovers!" 

"Wliy  not  ?"  Louis  asked.  "  It  is  what  we  most  desire. 
We  will  do  our  best  to  make  monsieur  comfortal)le  here." 

I  felt  Felicia's  fingers  press  my  arm.    I  glanced  towards 
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her,  and  she  made  a  motion  toward  the  door.    We  moved 
oflF,  unnoticed,  and  I  rang  the  beil  for  the  hft. 

"Oh!  Capitaine  Rotherby,"  she  exclaimed,  "once 
more  you  have  come  to  my  help !  I  was  so  frightened  at 
that  man  !  He  did  speak  to  me  so  angrily,  and  he  did  not 
believe  anything  I  told  him.  Indeed,  it  b  true  that  my 
uncle  is  ill.  You  do  not  disbelieve  that,  do  you,  Capitaine 
Rotherby  .^" 

The  lift  arrived  a  little  opportunely  for  me.  Then  it 
stopped  at  the  fifth  floor. 

"We  must  walk  softly,"  she  sa' '  "My  uncle  is 
asleep,  and  the  doctor  says  "  ,  ne  must  not  be 
wakened." 

"You  are  going  to  have  dinnc.    /ith  me.^-"  I  asked. 

"I  think  so,"  she  answered.  "Yes,  I  think  so!  Let 
us  go  somewhere  a  long  way  off.  Take  me  somewhere 
quiet,  Capitaine  Rotherby,  where  I  shall  not  see  any  one 
I  know."  '' 

"I  will,"  I  promised  her.  "Put  on  a  high-necked  gown 
and  a  hat.  I  will  take  you  where  there  is  plenty  of 
music  but  few  people.  We  will  get  a  quiet  table  and  talk. 
Indeed,"  I  continued,  "there  are  several  things  which  I 
want  to  say  to  you.  Miss  Delora." 

"And  I,"  she  murmured.  "It  will  be  delightful.  But 
step  gently,  monsieur.    He  must  not  be  awakened." 

She  pointecl  to  that  closed  door,  and  I  looked  stead- 
fastly into  her  eves.  It  was  not  possible  that  she  was 
acting.  I  was  convinced  that  she  believed  that  her  uncle 
was  really  in  the  next  room. 

"I  call  for  you  here,"  I  whispered,  "at  half-past 
seven." 

"I  shall  be  ready,"  she  answered,  "quite  ready.  You 
must  not  be  late  or  I  shall  be  impatient.    Oh  !"  she  added. 
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with  a  little  impulsive  gesture,"  I  am  heginnin-:  fo  hate  this 
place.  I  begin  to  long  to  escape  from  it  forever.  I  look 
forward  so  much  to  going  away,  —  the  further  the  hotter, 
Capitaine  Rotherhy !  I  shall  be  readv  when  vou  come' 
Good-bye!" 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


A   VERY   SPECIAL    DIXXER 

At  seven  o'clock  that  evening  I  passetl  through  the  cafe 
on  my  way  to  the  American  bar.  Tliere  was  already  a 
good  sprinkling  of  early  diners  there,  and  Louis  was  busy 
as  usual.  Directly  he  saw  me,  however,  he  came  forward 
with  his  usual  suave  bow. 

"The  table  in  the  left-hand  comer,"  he  said,  "is  engaged 
for  monsieur.  I  have  also  taken  the  liberty  of  commanding 
a  little  dinner." 

"But  I  am  not  dining  here,  Louis !"  I  protested. 

Louis'  expression  was  one  of  honest  surprise. 

"Monsieur  is  serious.*"  he  inquired.  "It  is  only  a 
short  time  ago  that  I  was  talking  with  Mademoiselle 
Delora,  and  she  told  me  that  she  was  dining  with  vou 
here." 

"I  am  dining  with  Miss  Delora,"  I  answered,  "but  I 
certainly  did   not  understand   that  it  was  to  be  here." 

Louis  smiled. 

"Perhaps,"  he  remarked,  "mademoiselle  had,  for  the 
moment,  the  idea  of  going  away  for  dinner.  If  so,  believe 
me,  she  has  changed  her  mind.  Monsieur  will  see  when  he 
calls  for  her." 

I  passed  on  thoughtfully.  There  was  something  about 
this  which  I  scarcely  understood.  It  seemed  almost  as 
though  Louis  had  but  to  direct,  and  every  one  obeyed. 
Was  I,  too,  becoming  one  of  his  myrmidons  ?  Was  I,  too, 
to  dine  at  his  cafe  because  he  had  spoken  the  word  ? 
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I  made  my  way  to  number  157  precisely  at  half-past 
seven.  Felicia  was  waiting  for  me,  and  for  a  moment  I 
forgot  to  ask  any  questions,  -  forgot  everything  except  the 
pleasure  of  looking  at  her.  She  wore  a  black  lace  gown  - 
beautifully  cut,  and  modelled  to  perfection  to  reveal  'the 
delicate  outline  of  her  figure,  -  a  rope  of  pearls,  and  a 
large  hat  and  veil,  arranged  as  only  those  can  arran-e 
them  who  have  learnt  how  to  dress  in  Paris.  She  looked 
at  me  a  little  anxiously. 

"You  like  me?"  she  asked.    "I  will  do?" 
"You   are  charming,"   I   answered.     "You   take   my 
breath  away.    Indeed,  mademoiselle,  I  have  never  dined 
with  any  one  so  charming." 

She  dropped  me  a  little  curtsey.  Then  her  face  clouded 
over. 

'^There  is  something  I  have  to  ask,"  she  said,  looking 
at  me  ruefully.    "  Do  you  mind  if  we  dine  downstairs  ?  "    *' 

"Louis  has  already  told  me  that  it  is  your  wish  "  I 
answered.  ' 

She  picked  up  the  train  of  her  gown.  I  fancied  that  she 
turned  away  in  order  that  I  should  not  see  her  face. 

"He  was  so  disappointed,"  she  murmured,  "and  he 
has  been  so  kind,  I  did  not  like  to  disappoint  him  " 
How  is  your  uncle?"  I  asked. 

"I  have  not  yet  been  allowed  to  see  him,"  she  answered 
but  they  tell  me  that  he  is  better.    If  he  has  a  good  night 
to-night,  to-morrow  morning  I  may  go  to  him." 

"I  certainly  hope  that  he  will  have  a  good  ni<rht'"    I 
remarked.    "Shall  we  go  down  ?"  " 

"If  you  are  ready,"  she  answered.     "There,  vou  shall 
carry  my  purse  and  handkerchief  while  I  put  on  my  gloves 
To  put  them  on  is  foolish,  is  it  not,  when  one  does  not 
leave  the  place?   Still,  one  must  do  these  things  " 
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"Your  purse  is  heavy,"  I  remarked,  swinging  it  on  my 
finger. 

*'  I  carry  always  with  me  much  money,"  she  answered. 
"  It  is  my  uncle's  idea.  Some  day,  I  tell  him,  one  of  us  will 
be  robbed.  He  has  always  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  in 
his  pocket.  I  have  there  fifty  or  sixty  pounds.  It  is  fool- 
ish, you  think?" 

"I  do,"  I  answered,  "It  rather  seems  like  asking  people 
to  rob  vou." 

V 

"Ah,  well,  they  do  not  know  !"  she  answered,  stepping 
into  the  lift.  "I  am  hungry,  Capitaine  Rotherby.  I  have 
eaten  so  little  to-day." 

"Louis  has  chosen  the  dinner  himself,"  I  remarked, 
"so  we  shall  probably  find  it  everything  that  it  should 
be." 

We  found  our  way  to  the  table  which  had  been  reserved 
for  us,  escorted  by  one  of  Louis'  subordinates.  Louis 
himself  was  busy  in  the  distance,  arranging  the  seating  of 
a  small  dinner-party.  He  came  up  to  us  directly,  however. 
The  waiter  was  serving  us  with  caviare. 

"I  hope  you  will  enjoy  very  much  your  dinner,"  he  said, 
bowing.  "I  have  taken  special  pains  with  everything. 
Two  dinners  to-night  I  have  ordered  with  my  own  lips  from 
the  chef.  One  is  yours,  and  the  other  the  dinner  of  our 
friend  Monsieur  Bartot." 

He  pointed  to  a  table  a  little  distance  away,  where  Mon- 
sieur Bartot  was  already  dining.  His  back  was  towards  us 
—  broad  antl  ugly,  with  its  rolls  of  fat  flesh  around  the 
neck,  almost  concealing  the  low  collar. 

"Some  day,"  I  remarked,  "our  friend  Monsieur  Bartot 
will  suffer  from  apoplexy." 

"It  would  not  be  surprising,"  Louis  answered.  "He  is 
looking  ver}'  flushed  to-night.    The  chef  has  i)repared  for 
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h''m  a  wonderful  dinner.    They  say  thai  he  is  never  satis- 
fied.   We  sh"ll  see  to-ni^ht." 

I  looked  away  witli  a  little  gesture  of  disgust.    Louis  was 
summoned  elsewhere,  a  fjict  for  which  I  was  duly  grateful. 
"Tell  me.  Miss  Delora,"  I  said,  "how  long  have  you 
known  Louis?" 

"Oh!  for  a  very  long  time."  she  answered,  a  little 
evasively.  "He  is  wonderful,  they  all  say.  There  is  no 
one  quite  like  him.  A  rich  man  has  built  a  great  restaurant 
in  New  York,  and  he  offered  him  his  own  j)rice  if  he  would 
go  and  manage  it.  But  Monsieur  I^uis  said  *No!'  He 
loves  the  Continent.  He  loves  London.  He  wiP  not  go 
so  far  away." 

"Monsieur  Louis  has  perha[)s,  too,  other  ties  here,"  I 
remarked  dryly. 

She  looked  at  me  across  the  table  meaningly. 

"Ah!"  she  said,  "Louis  —  he  does  interest  himself  in 
many  things.  He  and  my  uncle  always  have  had  much  to 
say  to  one  another.  What  it  is  all  about  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  heard  my  uncle  say  once  that  Louis  very  soon  would 
be  as  rich  as  he  himself." 

"Tell  me  how  long  you  thought  of  staying  in  London  ?" 
I  asked. 

"It  is  not  sure,"  she  answered.  "My  uncle's  business 
ma;,  be  settled  in  a  few  hours,  or  it  may  take  him  weeks." 

"The  selling  of  his  coffee  ?"  I  asked  drjly. 

"But  certainly  !"  she  answered. 

"And  from  here  you  go  to  where?"   I  asked. 

"Back  to  Paris,"  she  answered,  "and  then,  alas,  to 
South  America,     It  is  to  be  buried  !" 

"You  have  lived  long  in  Paris  ?"  I  asked. 

"Since  I  came  there  first  to  boarding-school,"  she  an- 
swered.   "A  little  child  I  was,  with  my  hair  in  pigtails  and 
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frocks  to  my  knees.  I  have  learned  to  think,  somehow 
that  Pans  is  my  home.  What  I  have  heard  of  S<,n(h 
America  I  do  not  love.  I  wish  ver\-  much  tliat  mv  unc  h> 
would  stay  here." 

**There  is  no  chance  of  that.  I  suppose?"    I  aske.l. 

"I  think  not."  she  answered.  "In  S<,uth  America  he  is 
a  very  important  man.  They  speak  of  him  one  dav  as 
President." 

"Had  you  any  idea,"  I  asked,  "  that  he  had  enemies  over 
here .' " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"It  is  not  that."  she  .said.  "We  will  not  talk  of  it  just 
now.  It  IS  not  that  he  has  enemies.  l>ut  he  has  ver>-.  verv 
important  business  to  arrange,  and  there  are  .some  who  do 
not  thmk  as  he  thinks  al)out  it.  Shall  we  talk  about 
somethmg  else,  Capitaine  Rotherby?  Tell  me  about 
your  friends  or  relations,  and  where  you  live  ?  I  would 
like  so  much  to  know  everything." 

''I  am  afraid  there  is  not  much  to  tell,"  I  answered. 
You  see  I  am  what  is  called  over  here  a  younger  son     I 
have  a  brother  who  owns  the  house  in  which  I  was  bom 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  have  had  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  look  for  my  fortune.    So  far."  I  continued,  "I 
can't  say  that  I  have  been  very  successful." 
"You  are  poor,  then  ?"  she  asked  timidly. 
"I  am  not  rich,"  I  answered.     "Still,  on  the  whole    I 
suppose  for  a  bachelor  I  am  comfortablv  off.    Then  mv 
brother  has  no  sons,  and  his  health  is  alwavs  delicate      I 
do  not  count  on  that,  of  course,  but  I  might  have  to  suc- 
ceed him." 

"Tell  me  his  name.9"  she  asketi. 

"Lord  Welmington."  I  answered,  —  "the  Earl  of  Wel- 
mington  he  is  called." 
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"And  you  woiilil  Ik;  lliat."  slu'  a.sl\r(l  iiaTvflv.  "if  he 
(liwl?" 

"I  shoiiM."  I  answered,  "hnt  I  .sliouM  l»e  very  sorry  to 
think  that  there  was  any  chance  of  if.  I  am  p»irij;  to  find 
something  to  do  very  s<M»n,  j)rol>ahly  at  one  «»f  (he  cinhassies 
on  tiie  Continent.  The  army  at  home,  with  no  chance  of  u 
war,  i.s  dull  work." 

"You  play  frames  an<l  shout,  of  cour.se,"  she  a.sked,  "Uke 
all  your  countrymen?" 

"I  am  afraid  I  do,"  I  admitte<].  "I  have  wasted  a  ^'ood 
deal  of  time  the  la.st  few  years.  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
definitely  now,  thouf^h.  that  I  will  get  something  to  d(». 
Ralph  —  that's  my  brother — wants  me  to  .stand  for 
Parliament  for  the  <livision  of  Norfolk,  where  we  live,  and 
has  offered  to  pay  a'l  my  expenses,  hut  I  am  afraid  I  do 
not  fancy  my.self  as  a  {)olitician." 

"I  would  come  and  hear  you  .speak,"  .she  murmured. 

"Thank  you,"  I  answered,  "  hut  I  have  other  accomplish- 
ments at  which  I  shine  more.     I  would  rather  —  " 

I  broke  off  in  the  mitUlle  of  my  .sentence,  attracted  by  a 
sudden  little  exclamation  from  my  companion.  There  was 
the  sound  of  a  heavy  fall  close  at  hand.  I  sprang  to  my 
feet. 

"By  Jove,  it's  Bartot !"   I  exclaimed. 

The  man  was  leaning  half  across  the  table,  his  arms 
stretched  out  in  an  unnatural  fashion,  —  the  wine  whicli 
he  had  overturned  streaming  on  to  the  floor.  His  face 
was  flushed  and  blotchy.  His  eyes  were  clo.sed.  He  was 
groaning  quite  audibly,  and  gasping. 

" Empoi-wnne!"  he  muttered.     " Empoisonne!'' 

"Poi-soned?"  I  repeated.  "What  does  the  fellow 
mean  ? " 

I  .stoj>ped  short.    A  sudden  realization  of  what  he  did 
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mean  assuih-.!  me!  He  was  <lcspornlely  ill.  tlicie  wns  no 
«l(inl)t  ubout  that.  The  w.ml  whi«h  he  lia.l  utter.-. I  .seetjie«l 
likely  to  he  his  last  f<»r  some  time  to  » ome.  Th.  v  foriiuvl 
I  sort  of  stretcher  ami  carrieH  him  from  tin-  rriom.  Feli<  ia 
vas  sitting,'  hack  in  her  chair.  \i  hite  to  the  lips.  I  was 
teelinj;  ii  little  (jueer  myself.  I  call.d  F.oui.s.  who  ha<l  hecti 
iperi'  tendinjr  the  man's  removal. 

•h        I  whispered  in  his  ear,  "there  were  two  (Jiiiners 
;.  ■     >oM  prepared  yourself  to-ni^'ht !" 

ouis  .smiled  very  quietly. 
'  ^  'ou  n-ed  have  no  an,\iely,  monsieur,"  he  assured  me, 
—  "tiu  anxiety  at  all !" 


CHAPTER  XMII 


CONTBA8TS 

Wf  saf  out  in  flie  foyer  ami  tfK»k  our  coffee.  1  di«l  not 
suggest  a  visit  to  a c  -Amo  of  entertainment,  as  I  knew 
it  was  lM*tter  for  I*c;uia  to  retire  early,  in  onier  that  I 
might  fmss  through  the  sitliiig-r(M)m  to  her  uncle's  room, 
unheard.  The  onhestra  was  jilaying  delightful  nnisic; 
the  rot)ius  were  throngetl  with  a  gay  and  fashionable 
crowd.  Nevertneless,  my  companion's  spirits,  which 
ha<J  been  high  enoiigh  during  dinner,  n<)W  seeuu'^l  to  fai' 
her.  More  than  on<'e  during  the  momentary  silence  I 
saw  the  absent  look  come  into  her  eyes,  saw  her  shiver 
its  though  she  were  re<alling  the  little  tnige<ly  of  a  few 
minutes  ago.  I  had  hitherto  avoide<l  mentioning  it,  but 
I  tried  now  to  make  light  of  the  matter. 

"I  spoke  to  louis  loming  out,"  1  remarke<l.  "The 
man  Bartot  has  only  bad  a  slight  stroke.  With  a  neck 
like  that,  I  wonder  he  has  not  ha<l  it  before." 

She  found  no  consolation  in  iriv  words.  She  only  shook 
her  head  sadly. 

"You  do  not  understand."  >he  said.  "It  is  part  of  the 
game.  So  it  g<»es  on.  Capitaine  Kotherby."  she  said, 
l<x)king  at  me  with  her  sad  eyes.  "So  it  will  go  on  to  the 
end." 

"Come,"  I  said,  "you  must  not  get  morbid." 

"Morbid,"  she  n'pcated.  "It  is  not  that.  It  is  because 
I  know." 

"I  .  you  believe,  then,"  I  asked,  "f  at  Bartot  was 
poisoned .'" 
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She  looker!  at  me  as  though  in  surprise.    Her  eves  were 
hke  the  eves  of  a  child. 

"I  know  it!"    .she  an.swereil   simply.     "There  is  not 
any  question  al)out  it  at  all." 

I  hstened  to  the  music  for  several  moments  in  silence 
Once  or  twic-e  I  stole  a  glance  at  her.     Xotwithstan.iin.^ 
a  certain  perfe<tion  of  outline,  and  a  toilette  which  re'^ 
rnoved   her  wholly  from   any  suggestion   of  immaturilv, 
there  was  yet  something  childish  in  the  pale,  drawn  fa<  e 
-  m  the  eyes  with  their  look  of  fear.    Mv  heart  was  full 
of  sympathy  for  her.      Such  adventures  as  this  one  into 
which  I  seemed  to  have  stumbleci  were  well  enough  for 
men.     She,  at  any  rate,  was  wholly  out  of  place  in  her 
present  positic^n  !     I  had  wild  dreams  at  that  moment. 
Ihe  wine  and  the  music,  and  the  absolute  trustfulness 
with  wh.eh  she  seemed,  for  the  moment,  to  have  com- 
mitted hersel     to  ray  keeping,  fired  my   blood.     I  had 
thoughts  of  taking  her  hand  in  mine,  of  i,idding  her  leave 
the  hotel  that  night,  that  minute,  with  me.  -  of  takin^ 
her  away  mto  the  countrv,  into  some  cjuiet  place  where 
we  could   be  married,  and  where  none  of  these  things 
wh,ch  ternfied  her  could  throw  their  shacJows  across  her 
life !     Yet  barely  had  the  thought  come  to  me  before  I 
realized  how  impossible  it  all  was.     I,  too.  was  an  ad- 
venturer !     If  I  were  not  actually  in  the  power  of  these 
men,  it  was  to  them  that  I  owed  mv  liberty!     My  own 
spirits  began  to  fall.    It  was  a  queer  maze  ihis  into  which 
1  tiad  been  drawn. 

The  music  changed  its  note.  Even  as  we  sat  there 
Its  languorous,  passionate  rhythm  passed  away,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  quicker,  cleaner  notes  of  .some  old  mar- 
tial music.  It  came  to  me  like  a  cold  douche.  I  re- 
membered  that  I  had   been  -  was  still  -  a  soldier      I 
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remembered  that  ray  word  was  pledj^ed  to  certain  uiwler- 
takings,  and  that  after  all  1  was  lighting  on  her  side. 
The  momentary  depression  passed  away.  I  found  myself 
able  to  talk  more  lightly,  until  something  of  the  old  gayety 
came  back  to  her  also. 

"Tell  me,"  she  .said,  as  at  last  we  rose  to  vacate  our 
places,  —  "you  s{>oke  the  other  day  of  going  down  into 
the  country." 

"  I  am  not  leaving  London  just  yet,"  I  said  decidedly. 

If  I  had  indeed  made  some  great  sacrifice,  I  should 
have  been  rewarded  by  the  brilliant  look  which  she  flashed 
up  at  me.  Her  eyes  for  a  moment  were  absolutely  the 
color  of  violets.  I  heard  people  whisper  as  we  passed  by. 
We  said  ver\'  little  more  to  one  another.  I  left  her  at  the 
lift,  and  she  gave  me  lx>th  her  hands  with  a  little  impul- 
sive gesture  which  I  had  already  learned  to  look  for. 
Then  one  of  those  inexplicable  moods  .seemed  to  take 
possession  of  h<  r.  As  the  lift  shot  away  from  me  I  saw 
that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

I  made  my  way  l)ack  to  the  cafe.  It  was  now  almost 
deserted.  All  but  one  or  two  verj'  late  diners  had  gone, 
and  the  tables  were  being  prepared  for  suf)per.  Louis, 
however,  was  still  there,  sitting  at  the  desk  by  the  side  of 
the  cashier,  and  apparently  making  cakulations.  He  came 
forward  when  he  saw  me  enter,  and  we  met  bv  chance 
just  as  one  of  the  undcr-managers  of  the  hold  passed  by. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you  this  evening.  Captain  Roth- 
erby?"  he  asked,  with  his  usual  bow.  "A  tal)Ie  for 
supper,  perhaps?" 

"I  want  some  coffee,"  I  asked.  "I  want  you  to  see 
that  it  is  strong,  and  well  made." 

Louis  turned  and  gave  an  order  to  a  waiter.  I  sat  down, 
and  he  stood  by  my  side. 
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"Mademoiselle  has  gone  to  her  room  ?"  he  asked. 

"Five  minutes  ago,"  I  answered. 

"In  an  hour,"  he  said,  "it  will  he  safe  for  monsieur 
to  go  to  Mr.  Delora's  room.  \ou  need  not  pass  through 
the  sitting-room  at  all.  There  is  a  door  into  the  bedroom 
connecting  with  the  corridor.  If  mademoiselle  hears 
anything,  she  will  think  that  it  is  the  doctor." 

"I  shall  he  quite  ready,"  I  answered.  "There  are  only 
one  or  two  things  I  want  to  ask  you.  One  is  this,  what 
explanation  is  to  be  given  of  my  occupying  that  room,  if 
there  is  a  row?" 

^^  "There  will  not  be  a  row,"  Louis  answered  coolly. 
"If  monsieur  is  hurt,  I  shall  see  to  it  that  he  is  conveyed 
to  his  own  apartment.  If  any  one  who  attacks  him,  or 
tries  to  search  the  apartment,  should  be  hurt  by  monsieur, 
I  shall  see,  too,  that  they  are  removed  quietly.  These 
things  are  easy  enough.  The  service  through  the  night 
is  almost  abandoned.  Monsieur  may  not  know  it,  but 
on  the  floor  on  which  he  sleeps  there  is  not  a  single 
servant." 

"Supposing  I  ring  my  bell  ?"  I  asked. 
"If  it  were  answered  at  all,"  Louis  said,  "it  would  be 
by  the  lift  man." 

"On  the  whole,"  I  remarked,  "it  seems  to  me  that  the 
residential  side  of  the  hotel  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
nocturnal  adjustment  of  small  differences!" 

Louis  smiled. 

"There  has  never  been  any  trouble,  sir,"  he  said. 
"You  see,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  clock,  "it  is  now 
ten  o'clock.  In  one  hour  monsieur  .should  be  there.  I 
have  ordered  whiskey  and  soda  to  be  put  in  the 
room." 

"Shall  I  see  anything  of  you,  Louis  ?"  I  asked. 
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"It  is  not  possible,  monsieur,"  he  answered.  "I  must 
be  here  until  half-past  twelve  or  one  o'clock  to  attend  to 
my  supper  guests." 

I  leaned  back  in  my  chair  and  latighed  silently.  It 
seemed  to  me  a  strange  thing  to  speak  so  calmly  of  the 
.service  of  the  restaurant,  while  upstairs  I  was  to  lie  <jiiict, 
my  senses  strained  all  the  time,  and  the  chances  of  life 
and  death  dependent,  perhaps,  on  the  quickness  of  my 
right  arm,  or  some  chance  inspiration.  I  saw  the  usual 
throng  come  strolling  in  —  I  myself  had  often  been  one 
of  them  —  actresses  who  had  not  time  to  make  a  toilet  le 
for  the  restaurant  proper,  actors,  managers,  agents,  per- 
formers from  all  the  hundreds  of  pleasure  houses  which 
London  boasts,  Americans  who  had  not  troubled  to  dress. 
Frenchwomen  who  objected  to  the  order  prohibiting  their 
appearance  in  hats  elsewhere,  —  a  heterogeneous,  light- 
hearted  crowd,  not  afraid  to  laugh,  to  make  jokes,  certain 
to  outstay  their  time,  supping  frugally  or  au  prince,  ac- 
cording to  the  caprice  of  the  moment.  And  upstairs  I 
saw  myself  waiting  in  a  darkened  room  for  what  ?  I  felt 
a  thrill  of  something  which  I  had  felt  just  before  the  final 
assault  upon  Ladysmith,  when  we  had  drunk  our  last 
whiskey  and  soda,  thrown  away  our  cigarettes,  and  it  had 
been  possible  to  wonder,  for  a  moment,  whether  ever 
again  our  lips  would  hold  another.  Only  this  was  a  very 
different  matter.  I  might  be  ending  my  days,  for  all  I 
knew,  on  behalf  of  a  gang  of  swindlers ! 

"Louis,"  I  said,  "it  wouhl  make  me  much  more  com- 
fortable if  you  could  be  a  little  more  candid.  You  might 
tell  me  in  plain  words  what  these  men  want  from  Delora. 
How  am  I  to  know  that  he  is  not  the  thief,  and  these 
others  are  seeking  only  their  own  ?" 

Louis  was  silent  for  a  moment.     He  glanced  carelessly 
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around  the  room  to  assure  himself  that  there  were  no 
listeners. 

"I  can  leil  you  no  more,  sir,"  he  said,  "for  if  I  told 
you  more.  I  should  tell  you  lies.  I  will  only  remind  vou 
that  you  owe  us  a  debt  which  I  am  asking  you  to  pay, 
and  that  it  is  the  uncle  of  mademoiselle  whose  place  vou 
are  taking." 

"I  am  not  in  the  least  convinced,"  I  said,  "that  I  am 
aidmg  the  uncle  of  mademoiselle  in  allowing  myself  to 
be  attacked  in  his  place." 

"As  for  that,"  Louis  answered,  "you  shall  be  assurwl 
to-monow,  and,  if  you  will,  there  is  another  adventure 
still  to  be  undertaken.  You  shall  go  to  see  Mr.  Delora, 
and  be  thanked  with  his  own  lips." 

"There  is  some  sense  in  that,  Louis,"  I  allowed,  light- 
ing another  cigarette,  "but  I  warn  you  I  shall  make  him 
tell  me  the  truth." 

Louis  smiled  inscrutably. 
"Why  not,  monsieur.?"  he  said. 

"Tell  me  this,  at  any  rate,  Louis,"  I  asked.  "What  is 
it  that  you  hope  for  from  this  evening  ?  You  believe  that 
some  one  will  break  in  with  the  idea  of  robbing  or  else 
murdering  Mr.  Delora.  They  will  find  me  there  instead. 
What  is  it  you  hope,  —  that  they  will  kill  me,  or  that  I 
shall  kill  them,  or  what.»" 

^^  "That  is  a  very  reasonal)le  question,"  Louis  admitted. 
"I  will  answer  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  have  tliem 
know  that  they  have  not  all  the  wits  on  their  side,  and  if 
they  plot,  we,  too,  can  counterplot.  In  the  second  place, 
I  wish  you  to  see  the  man  or  the  men  face  to  face  who 
make  this  attempt,  and  be  prepared,  if  necessarv,  to 
recognize  them  hereafter.  And  in  the  third  place,  there 
is  one  man  to  whom,  if  he  should  himself  make  the  at- 
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tern])t,  I  should  he  verv  <,'l;i(l  indeed  if  liarni  came 
of  it." 

"Tliank  you,  Louis,"  I  said,  "I  am  not  i)ro[)o.sing  to 
do  munler  if  I  can  lu'lp  it." 

"One  must  defend  one's  self,"  Louis  said. 

"Naturally,"  1  answered,  "up  to  a  certain  point.  You 
have  nothing  more  to  tell  me,  then  ?" 

"Nothing,  sir,"  Louis  answered  calmly.  "I  wish  you 
once  more  honnc  fortune.''" 

I  nodded,  and  left  the  cafe.  Of  the  hall-porter  I  made 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  man  who  had  had  a  fit  in  the  cafe 
earlier  in  the  evening. 

"The  doctor  has  been  to  .see  him  twice,  sir,"  the  man 
told  me.  "It  was  a  sort  of  aiK)plectic  stroke,  brought  on 
by  something  which  he  had  eaten." 

"Will  he  recover.^"  I  asked. 

"The  doctor  says  it  is  serious,"  the  man  answerecl, 
"but  that  with  careful  nursing  he  will  pull  round.  We 
have  just  sent  a  telegram  to  a  lady  in  Paris  to  come 
over." 

I  smiled  as  I  rang  the  bell  for  the  lift.  So  I  might  see 
my  lady  of  the  turquoises  again. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
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WHEELS   WITHIN'   WHEELS 

Arrived  in  my  room,  I  changed  my  dress-coat  for  a 
smoking-jacket,  and  my  patent  shoes  for  loose  slippers. 
Then  I  suddenly  discovered  that  I  had  no  cigarettes.  I 
glanced  at  the  clock.  It  was  only  half-past  ten.  I  had 
still  half  an  hour  to  spare. 

I  locked  up  my  room  and  descended  by  the  lift  to  the 
entrance  hall.  My  friend  the  hall-porter  was  standing 
behind   his  counter,   doing   nothing. 

"I  wish  you  would  send  a  boy  into  the  cafe,"  I  said, 
"and  ask  liouis  to  send  me  a  box  of  my  cigarettes." 

"With  pleasure,  sir,"  the  man  answered.  "By  the 
bye,"  he  added,  "Louis  is  not  there  himself,  but  I 
suppose  any  of  the  others  would  know  the  sort  you 
smoke,  sir?" 

" Not  there  r "  I  answered,  glancing  at  the  clock.  "Ah  ! 
I  suppose  it  is  a  little  early  for  him." 

"He  will  not  be  there  at  all  this  evening,"  the  porter 
answered.  "The  second  maitrc  dliold  was  here  a  few 
minutes  ago,  and  told  me  so  himself." 

"Not  there  at  all !"  I  repeated.  "Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  Louis  has  a  night  off?" 

" Certainly,  sir,"  the  man  answered.  "He  has  just  gone 
out  in  his  morning  clothes." 

For  a  moment  I  was  so  surprised  that  I  said  nothing. 
Only  a  few  minutes  ago  Louis  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
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tell  me  that  he  would  be  on  <luty  that  ni^jht  in  the  cafe. 
All  the  time  it  was  obviously  a  lie!  He  would  not  luive 
(leieived  me  without  a  reason.  What  was  it  1  I  walked 
to  the  door  and  back  again.  The  hall-porter  watcheil  me  a 
little  euriously. 

"Did  you  wish  for  Monsieur  Louis  particularly,"  he 
said,  "or  shall  I  send  to  .Vntoine  for  the  cigarettes?" 

I  pulled  myself  together. 

"Send  to  Antoine,  by  all  means,"  I  answered.  "lie 
knows  what  I  want." 

I  took  up  an  evening  paper  and  glanced  at  the  news. 
Somehow  or  other  I  was  conscious,  although  I  had  had  no 
exercise,  of  feeling  unusually  sleepy.  When  the  boy  re- 
turned with  the  cigarettes  I  thrust  the  l)ox  into  my 
pocket,  unopened.  Then  I  went  to  the  smoking  room 
on  my  way  upstairs  and  drank  a  stiff  brandy  and  soda. 
Of  one  of  the  junior  waiters  whom  I  met  I  asked  a 
question. 

"  Do  you  know  if  Monsieur  Louis  will  be  here  to-night  ?" 
I  asked. 

"No,  sir!"  he  answered.    "He  has  just  left." 

"Very  well,"  I  answered.  "You  need  not  mention  my 
inquiry." 

I  gave  the  boy  half-a-crown,  and  ascended  once  more  to 
my  room.  I  was  feeling  a  little  more  awake,  but,  incom- 
prehensible though  it  might  seem,  I  began  to  have  a 
curious  idea  concerning  the  coffee  with  which  Louis 
had  served  me.  I  even  remerabcretl  —  or  thought  that 
I  remembered  —  some  curious  taste  about  it.  Yet  what 
object  could  Louis  have  in  drugging  me  just  as  I 
was  on  the  point  of  entering  into  an  enterprise  on 
his   behalf? 

I  had  a  spirit-lamp  in  my  room,  and  I  made  mvself 
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rai>i(lly  a  cup  of  sfronf;  tea.  Even  after  I  had  drunk  it,  I 
still  felt  the  remains  of  the  <lro\v.sy  feeling  hangin','  around 
me.  It  was  now  ten  minutes  to  eleven,  and  I  opened  my 
wardrobe  to  find  the  rmly  weapon  with  which  I  proposed 
to  arm  myself,  —  a  heavily  loaded  Malacca  cane,  which 
had  more  than  once  done  me  good  service.  'I'o  my  surprise 
it  was  not  in  its  accustomed  corner.  I  was  perfectlv  certain 
that  I  had  seen  it  since  my  return  from  Paris,  and  I  pro- 
ceetled  to  make  a  thoroughly  methodical  search.  I  left 
scarcely  an  inch  of  space  in  my  nmras  undisturbed.  At 
last  I  wa.s  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stick 
hatl  gone.  Either  the  valet  or  some  one  else  must  hav„ 
borrowed  it. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  by  the  time  I  had  concluded  my 
search,  and  there  was  no  time  for  me  to  make  any  further 
inquiries.     I  locked  up  my  rooms  and  descended  to  the 
fifth  floor.     The  corridor  was  empty,  and  with  the  key 
which  Louis  had  given  me  I  opened  the  door  of  INTr. 
Delora's  bedroom  without  difficulty.     The  room  was  in 
darkness,  but  the  electric-light  knob  was  against  the  wall. 
I  turned  it  on  quickly.    There  was  neither  any  one  in  tljc 
room,  nor  any  evidence  of  it  having  been  recently  occu- 
pied.   Not  satisfied  with  my  first  inspection,  I  looked  into 
the  wardrobe  and  lifted  the  curtains  of  the  bed.     Verv 
soon  I  was  assured  that  there  was  no  one  in  hidinL'.    1  sat 
down  on  Ihe  edge  of  the  bed  and  began  to  consider  how  to 
pass  the  time  for  the  next  hour  or  so.    The  whiskey  and 
soda  set  out  upon   the  table  attracted  my  attention.     I 
went  over  to  it,  struck  by  a      dden  thought!     Jb'irst  I 
poured  out  a  little  of  the  wh.     ey.     It  .smelt  harmless 
enough.     I  tried  it  upon  my  tongue.     There  was  no  dis- 
tinctive flavor.    Then  I  looked  at  the  soda-water  syphon. 
The  top  was  screwed  up  tightly  enough,  and  it  easilv 
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came  undone  with  the  application  of  a  Uttle  force.  I  ex- 
amined the  screw.  I  felt  certain  at  once,  for  some  reasfm 
or  other,  that  it  had  heen  tampered  with  r««<enll\ .  I  i)oured 
a  hftle  of  the  .stKla-water  into  a  fjlass.  It  was  fjuite  fhit, 
and  when  I  tasted  it  it  had  a  ptMidiar  flavor.  Somelhinj,' 
.seemed  to  have  heen  added  to  it  which  destroved  allo- 
^'elher  its  huoyancv.  I  .screwed  on  the  top  a^rain  and 
whistled  .softly  to  myself.  The  whiskey  and  .soda  had  I.een 
placed  there  by  Louis.  He  ha<l  even  jrone  so  far  as  to  «all 
my  particular  attention  to  it.  The  (otVee  which  I  had 
drunk  a  little  before  had  also  heen  prepared  by  Louis.  He 
was  evidently  takinjj  no  chances!  It  was  his  intention 
that  I  should  be  a.sleep  when  the  intnider,  whoever  he 
nii<;ht  be,  should  enter  the  room.  After  all,  it  seemed 
that  I  was  in  for  .something  a  little  more  com])licated  in 
the  way  of  adventures  than  I  had  imagined.  I  examined 
the  hxk  of  the  door  by  which  I  had  entered.  It  worked 
easily,  and  there  was  also  a  bolt  on  the  in.side.  The  door 
was  by  its  side  which  led  into  the  sitting-room.  I  also 
examined  it.  and  I  saw  with  satisfaction  that  there  wa.s 
at  the  top  a  narrow  glass  transept,  which  I  carefully  opened. 
The  sitting-room  was  in  darkness,  so  Felicia  had  evidently 
retired  for  the  night.    I  sat  down  to  wait ! 

The  time  draggetl  on  slowly  enough,  as  it  might  well 
have  done  under  the  circum.stances.  I  was  waiting  for 
something,  —  I  had  not  the  least  idea  what,  or  in  what 
form  it  would  arrive.  I  heard  the  quarters  chime  one 
after  the  other  until  one  oVlo<k.  Then  at  last  I  heard  the 
sound  of  a  key  in  the  outer  door  of  the  suite.  I  had  al- 
ready poured  half  the  sx-phon  of  .s.)da  and  a  fair  quantity 
of  the  whiskey  out  of  the  window.  I  now  threw  myself 
upon  the  bed,  closed  my  eyes,  and  did  my  best  to  simulate 
a  hea\y  sleep.     The  person  who  entered  the  apartments 
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fame  up  the  little  outer  passage  until  he  reacheil  the  (joor 
leailinji;  into  my  r<Mmi.    I  heard  that  softly  opened.    'I'lieti 
there  was  a  paus«'.  broken  only  hy  my  heavy  lireathin;;. 
Soirie  one  wa.s  in  the  room,  and  it  was  some  one  who  had 
learned  the  art  of  absolute  noiselessness.    I  heard  no  foot- 
stejis,  —  not  even  a  man's  hreathinj^.    Su<ldenly  there  whs 
the  click  of  the  electric  lifjht,  and  althou^di  I  still  heard 
nolhinj,',  I  felt  that  some  one  ha<l  aj)proached  a  little  wav 
tt)wards  the  bed.    I  dared  not  open  my  eyes,  but  in  a  rest- 
less movement,  which  I  felt  I  might  safely  make.  I  raised 
my  hand  to  shield  me,  and  caught  a  momentar}'  glimpse 
of  the  person  who  was  standing  l)etween  me  and  the  door. 
As  I  expected,  it  was  Louis!     He  held  the  soda-water 
syphon  in  his  hand,  as  though  measuring  its  contents.     1 
believe  that  he  afterwards  came  and  stood  over  me.     I 
dared  not  o})en  my  eyes  again,  for  I  was  none  too  goo<l  an 
a<:tor,  and  1  feartxl  that  he  might  not  be  deceived.    The 
quantity   of  whiskey   and  so<la,    however,  which   I  ha<l 
apparently  drunk,  must  have  satisfied   him,  for  he  otdy 
stayed  altogether  almut  a  minute  in  the  room.    Then  he 
passed  out  into  the  sitting-room,  closing  the  door  behind 
him,  and  without  noticing  the  open  transept.    I  lay  quite 
still,  expecting  that  before  long  he  would  return.    Tliere 
were  no  signs  of  his  coming,  however,  though  through  the 
transept  I  could  see  that  the  light  in  the  sitting-room  had 
been  turned  on.     I  rose  softly  from  the  bed  and  bolted 
both  doors.     If  Louis  were  to  make  up  his    mind    to 
return,  it  was  better,  after  all,  for  him  to  discover  that 
I  had  been  deceiving  him  than  to  have  him  come  upon 
me  unawares ! 

From  the  toj)  of  a  chair  I  was  easily  able  to  see  throu^'Ii 
the  transept  into  the  sitting-room.  At  my  first  glance  I 
thought  that  it  was  emjjty.    Then,  however,  I  saw  Louis 
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conip  in  from  the  outer  hull,  us  lliou^'h  from  tlio  «lo«»r  «>f 
hVIiciu's  ro<Mn.  lit*  cuim-  into  tin-  ifiilrc  of  tlu-  siltinj;- 
room  und  stood  tluTe  waiting.  \\v  was  in  dark  niorninj; 
<Iotlu's.  and  tlierc  was  no  sij^n  of  that  cliurniinj;  oxprfssion 
which  his  patrons  found  -o  attrarlive.  His  hniws  wero 
contracted.  His  mouth  seemed  screwed  to<,'elher.  His 
necunar-colore<l  eyes  shone  hke  jjinilefs.  He  seemed  to  he 
waitinji  impatiently  —  waitinj^  for  what  'f  Once  he  move«l 
a  little,  and  glanced  expe<'tantly  t(»ward  the  open  d«M)r  <>f 
the  sitting  room.  For  the  first  time  a  horrilile  fear  jrripped 
me.  I  could  scarcely  .stand  in  my  pla<e.  With  Inith  hands 
I  held  the  coniice.  My  heart  Iwjjan  to  thump  against  niy 
ribs.  If  it  should  be  true!  Then  all  of  a  sudtlen  a  little 
cry  came  to  my  lips,  which  Heaven  knows  how  I  .stifled  ! 
My  eyes  were  suddenly  hot.  There  was  a  mist  U'fore 
them.  I  could  see  nothing,  nothing  save  Felicia,  who  hat! 
entered  the  room  in  a  dressing- jacket,  with  her  hair  still 
down  her  hack.  It  was  nothing  to  me,  at  that  moment, 
that  her  eyes  were  round  with  fear,  that  she  came  as  one 
comes  who  obeys  the  call  of  her  master.  I  was  so  furious 
with  anger  that  I  had  hard  work  to  battle  with  the  impulse 
which  prompted  me  to  throw  open  the  door  and  confnmt 
them  both. 

"Louis,  is  this  wise?"  she  murmure<l. 

"There  are  times."  he  answered  softly,  "when  one  has 
to  dare  everything  !    Listen,  Felicia." 

' '  Yes  ? ' '  .she  mu  nnu  re(  1 . 

"In  a  .short  time  you  will  hear  a  soft  kntn-king  on  the 
outside  door.  Take  no  notice.  I  hall  open  it.  If  will  lie 
some  one  to  see  your  uncle.  We  shall  talk  in  this  sitting- 
room.  I  hope  that  nothing  will  happen,  but  if  you  hear 
the  .sound  of  blows  or  voices  take  no  notice.  Remain  in 
your  room  till  ever}'thing  is  quiet.    Presently,  if  all  is  well. 
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I  sliall  kncKK  three  times  on  your  <l(M)r.    I  may  iioetl  vour 

lu'lj)." 

"Very  v.ell,"  she  answered.    "Ami  ifyoiulonot  kncx  kr" 
lie  liandeH  her  a  slip  of  paper. 

•*You  have  n  telephone  in  your  room."  he  .said.    "Hin«,' 
up  the  nuniher  you  will  fin«l  there,  and  simply  repeat  the 
words  which  I  have  written." 
"Is  that  all?"  .she  asked. 
"That  is  all." 

"Louis."  .she  .said,  —  then  .she  [lointed  in  my  direction, 
—  "  niay  I  net  j;o  in  just  for  one  minute ?" 
"No!"  he  answeretl.     "It  is  not  wise." 
"It  seems  unkind,"  .she  said,  "to  keep  awav  from  him 
nil  this  time  if  he  is  ill." 

"I  did  not  know  that  you  had  so  much  affectiorj  for 
him!"     Louis  remarked. 

"Why  not?"   she  answere<l.    "He  was  always  kind  to 
me,  in  his  way." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.    Then  she  spoke  aguiu, 
and  her  voice  had  in  it  a  note  of  sharj)  inquirv. 
"Louis,  whose  stick  is  that?"   she  demanded. 
I  raised  myself  a  little  higher.     Upon  the  table,  dose  to 
where  Louis  was  standing,  was  a  thick  Malacca  cane  which 
I  recognized  at  once. 

"Mine!"  Ixniis  an.swered  shortly. 
"Are  you  .sure?"  she  a.sked. 

"Whose  did  you  suj)pose  that  it  was?"   he  demande<l. 
"(apitaine  Rotherhy  was  carrying  one  jusl  like  it."  she 
declared.     "I  noticed  it  in  the  railway  carriage." 

"Tliey  are  common  enough,"  Louis  answered.     "This 
one,  at  any  rate,  is  mine.     IIu.sh  !" 

riiey  both,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  he  listening  in- 
tently.   Then  Louis  jiouited  to  the  door. 
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**fii)  hack  to  your  r(M)ni.*'  lie  -ai«l.  in  a  low  wliisjuT. 
"(Jo  l)u»  k  at  oiue,  antl  turn  yoiir  k«"y." 

She  stole  away.  WUvw  s\\v  was  r.:.  lon^'or  in  the  room 
1  <onltl  M'e  more  » learly, —  I  coiiltl  take  account  of  other 
Ibinjisl  Disliiidly  I  couM  hear  now  llie  soft  knocking,' 
upon  the  out.r  <hxir! 
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A   TERRIBLE  NIGHT 

Louis  disappeared  from  the  room  for  the  moment  I 
heard  the  outer  door  softly  opened  and  closed.  Then  he 
came  back  into  the  sitting-room,  followed  by  the  man 
who  had  stood  by  our  side  at  Charing  Cross  Station.  The 
latter  looketl  around  the  room  quickly,  and  seemed  dis- 
appomted  to  find  it  empty, 

"I  understood  that  Mr.  Delora  was  here,"  he  said. 

"Mr.  Delora  is  in  his  bedroom,"  Louis  answered.  "He 
is  here,  and  perfectly  willing  to  see  you.  But  it  is  against 
the  doctor's  orders,  and  my  instructions  were  that  I  was  to 
warn  you  not  to  excite  him.  You  must  speak  slowlv.  and 
you  may  have  to  repeat  anything  which  you  wish  him  to 
understand." 

"Who  are  you  ?"  the  newcomer  asked. 

"I  am  Mr.  Delora's  servant,"  Louis  answered. 

The  newcomer  looked  a  little  puzzled. 

"Surely  I  have  seen  you  before  somewhere!"  he 
exclaimed. 

"It  is  very  possible,"  Louis  answered.  "I  am  also  a 
waiter  in  the  cafe  below,  but  I  come  from  South  America, 
and  Mr.  Delora,  when  he  is  over,  is  always  kind  to  me.  I 
spend  most  of  my  time,  now  that  he  is  ill,  up  here  looking 
after  him."  ^ 

The  newcomer  shook  his  head  thoughtfully. 
"What  is  your  name?"  he  asked. 
"Louis,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 
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"Then,  my  friend  Louis,"  the  newcomer  said,  "under- 
stand me  plainly.  I  am  not  here  to  he  hamhoozle<l,  or  to 
give  you  an  opportunity  for  exercising  any  ahility  you  may 
possess  in  the  art  of  lying.  I  am  here  to  see  Dclora.  and  if 
he  is  here,  see  him  I  will  and  must !  If  he  is  not  here,  well, 
it  will  come  later.  There  is  no  roof  nor  any  walls  in 
London  which  will  enclose  that  man  and  keep  him 
from  me!" 

"Mr.  Delora  has  no  desire  to  hide  himself  from  any 
one,"  I^uis  answere<l  calmly. 

"That  is  a  statement  which  I  may  he  permitted  to 
doubt!"  the  visitor  answered.  "Is  that  the  door  of  his 
sleeping  chamber?    If  so,  I  am  going  in  !" 

He  pointed  to  the  door,  through  the  transept  of  which  I 
was  looking  into  the  sitting-room.  Ix)uis  moved  on  one 
side. 

"That  is  Mr.  Delora's  room,"  he  said  softly.  "Per- 
haps you  had  better  let  me  be  sure  that  he  is  awake." 

"You  neetl  not  trouble,"  the  other  answered.  "If  he  is 
asleep  I  shall  wake  him.  If  he  is  awake  he  will  know 
ver}'  well  that  there  is  no  escaping  me." 

He  turned  away  from  Louis.  His  hard  was  already 
outstretched  toward  the  handle  of  my  d«K)r.  Then  1  saw 
Louis  snatch  the  Malacca  cane  from  its  place  an<l  swing 
it  behind  his  bmly.  He  was  already  poised  f(»r  the  blow 
—  a  blow  which  would  have  killed  any  man  breathing  — 
when  I  sprang  to  the  ground  and  flung  open  the  door. 

"Look  out!"  I  cried. 

The  newcomer  sprang  on  one  .side.  Louis,  disturbed 
by  my  cry.  lost  his  nerve,  and  tlie  blow  fell  upon  a  small 
side  table,  smashing  it  through,  and  sending  splinters 
flying  into  the  air.  Both  men  looked  at  me  in  the  blankest 
of  amazement.    I  came  out  into  the  sitting-room. 
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•' Yoii  coward  !"  I  said  to  Louis. 

He  shrank  back  against  the  wall.  He  still  held  the  stir  k 
in  his  hand,  J)ut  he  showed  not  a  sign  of  fight.  The  other 
man  stood  with  clenched  fists,  as  though  alwut  to  spring 
upon  hira,  hut  I  stepped  between  them. 

"In  the  first  place,"  I  said  to  the  newcomer,  "vou  had 
better  look  into  that  room.  You  will  see  that  Mr!  Delora 
is  not  there.  I  can  assure  you,  from  my  own  knowledge, 
that  he  has  never  been  there.  When  you  have  finisheil, 
come  back  and  tell  me  what  you  want  with  him." 

Louis  was  still  staring  at  me  in  amazement.  The  idea 
that  I  had  discovered  his  attempt  to  make  a  cat's-paw  of 
me  was  dawning  ufwn  him  .slowly,  but  knowing  nothing 
of  the  transei)t,  he  could  not  account  for  my  unexpected 
api)earance.  For  once,  at  any  rate,  he  had  lost  his  nerve. 
I  could  see  that  he  was  shaking  with  fear. 

"Come,  Ix)uis,"  I  said,  "put  my  stick  down  and  talk 
like  a  man,  if  you  can." 

The  stick  fell  from  his  fingers.  He  had  scarcelv  strength 
enough  left  to  hold  it.  Then  the  man  who  had  been  ex- 
amining Delora's  room  came  back  and  stepped  past 
I^uis  up  to  me. 

"I  do  not  know  why  you  are  here,  sir,"  he  said.  "You 
may  be  mixed  up  in  this  affair  or  you  may  not  be.  But 
if  you  are,  let  me  warn  you  that  you* are  on  the  wrong  side. 
You  saw  his  attempt?"  he  added,  pointing  to  Louis.  '*I 
am  going  to  wring  the  life  out  of  him.    He  deser\'es  it." 

"No  !"  I  answered,  holding  him  back.  "We  will  have 
no  violence  here.  Ivjuis  has  a  little  account  to  settle  with 
me  yet." 

"He  has  a  more  serious  one  with  me,"  the  other 
rauttere<l. 

"Settle  it  when  and  where  you  will."  I  said,  "but  not 
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here.  As  for  me.  I  have  110  lonjier  any  interest  in  or  cnn- 
cem  with  any  of  you.  I  came  into  this  thinjj  hy  accident, 
and  to-nif;ht  I  jro  out  of  it.  You,  sir,  nnist  leave  the  hotel 
at  once.  I  do  not  know  your  name  or  anything;  alxnit  you. 
It  is  not  my  concern.  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  Louis, 
choose  another  time." 

He  I'/'iked  at  me  curiously.  I  could  .see  that  with 
every  nerve  in  his  bo<ly  he  was  longing  to  spring  ujion 
I>ouis. 

•'You  seem  to  be  a  masterful  person,  sir,"  he  said. 
"Why  shouhl  I  ol)ey  you?" 

"Because  I  saved  your  life,  for  one  thing,"  I  answered, 
"and  because  I  will  allow  no  violence  in  this  nx)ni,  for 
another.  And  if  you  need  a  third  reason,"  I  added,  "l)e- 
cause  I  have  the  advantage  of  you  in  strength.  You  need 
not  be  afraid  of  my  further  interference,"  I  continued. 
"I  shall  leave  London  to-morrow,  and  I  hope  that  I  may 
never  see  one  of  you  again.    Now  will  you  go?" 

"Yes,  I  will  go  !"  he  said.  "Let  me  tell  \ou  this,  sir," 
he  added,  as  he  neared  tlie  door.  "Your  <lecision  is  a  w  ise 
one.  If  vou  knew  whose  cause  you  had  been  aiding,  whose 
tool  you  had  ver\'  nearly  })econie.  I  think  that  your  manner 
would  be  a  little  mr»re  apologetic." 

"I  have  your  word,  sir,  that  you  will  leave  the  hotel?" 
I  asked. 

"At  once,"  the  other  answere<l. 

We  heard  him  close  the  outer  door  and  depart.  Then 
I  turned  to  Louis. 

"Louis,"  I  said,  "so  this  is  your  adventure  I  This  is 
the  wav  vou  propose<l  to  make  use  of  me !  You  got  me 
into  that  room  and  drugged  me.  1  was  to  lie  there  while 
you  murdered  that  man  with  my  weapon.  Then  you  would 
creej)  away,  and  in  the  morning  there  was  I  and  the  deaii 
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man  !  I  was  to  he  the  tool,  -  the  girl  there  the  lure  It 
was  well  worked  out,  Louis,  but  it  was  a  coward's  plan 
and  a  coward's  trick  !" 

I  reached  out  my  hand  and  took  him  by  the  collar.    I 
felt  as  though  I  were  grasping  some  unclean  insect,  from 
whom  the  stmg  might  shoot  out  at  anv  moment. 
•'Have  you  anything  to  say?"  I  asked. 
"You  do  not  understand,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone     "I 
did  not  mean  to  put  this  thing  upon  vou.    I  meant,  per- 
haps, to  disable  that  man  who  has  just  left.    If  vou  knew 
his  history  and  mine,  you  would  not  wonder  at  it.    But  I 
meant  to  see  that  he  was  safely  removed." 

"Then  why  did  you  bring  me  down  into  that  room  "  I 
asked,  "under  a  false  pretence?  Why  did  you  use  that 
murderous  cane  of  mine  for  your  crime?  \Nhv  did  you 
insist  upon  it  that  I  should  be  seen  dining  with  the  girl - 
God  knows  who  she  is  !  —  who  is  in  that  room  ?" 

"I  can  explain  everything,"  Louis  said.  "I  am  con- 
fused !    I  cannot  help  it  —  you  came  so  unexpectedly  • " 

'Unexpectedly  indeed,"  I  answered,  "because  I  poured 
your  whiskey  and  soda  out  of  the  window,  and  because  I 
took  an  antidote  to  your  coffee!" 

"You  speak  of  things  which  I  do  not  understand," 
Louis  declared. 

"Oh!  tell  me  no  more  lies!"  I  exclaimed.  "Listen  ' 
\ou  see  I  have  you  by  the  collar,  and  I  have  mv  cane 
Now  I  am  going  to  beat  you  till  everv  bone  in  your  body 
aches,  till  you  will  not  be  able  to  crawl  ai)out,  until  vou 
tell  me  the  real  historj-  of  these  things.  For  ever>'  lie  ~  if 
I  know  it  to  be  a  lie-  I  shall  strike  vou.  Tell  me  who 
that  man  Delora  is  ?  Tell  me  who  the  girl  is,  posing  as 
his  niece,  who  meets  you  here  after  midnight?  Tell  me 
the  name  of  that  man  who  has  just  left  us .-    Tell  me  how 
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vou  are  all  bound  together,  and  what  your  (juarrcl  is  ?    And 
tell  me  where  Delora  is  now  ? " 

"I  have  no  strength."  he  gasped.  "You  are  too  rough. 
Let  me  sit  down  quietly.  I  must  think." 
"No!"  I  answered.  "Speak!  Speak  now!" 
I  raised  the  stick  as  though  to  strike  him.  Then  I  .saw 
a  sudden  change  in  his  face.  I  looked  toward  the  door. 
Almost  as  I  did  so  I  heard  the  faint  fhitter  of  moving 
draperies.  Felicia  stood  there  looking  in  upon  us,  her 
hands  uplifte<l,  her  face  full  of  terror. 

"It  is  Capitaine  Rotherby!"  she  cried.  "Tell  me, 
then,  what  has  happened?     Capitaine  Rotherby!" 

She  came  a  little  toward  us,  but  I  think  that  she  read  in 
my  face  something  of  what  I  was  feeling,  for  she  stopped 
suddenly  and  her  lips  quivere<l. 

"What  has  happenetl  ?"  she  demanded.  "Will  neither 
of  you  tell  me  ?  Is  my  uncle  worse  ?  Has  any  one  —  any 
one  tried  to  do  him  an  injury?" 

"Nothing  is  the  matter,"  I  an.swered,  "except  that  we 
have  come  to  an  end  of  this  tis.sue  of  lies  and  plots  and 
counterj)lots.  There  is  no  uncle  of  yours  in  that  room,  nor 
ever  has  been.  The  man  who  was  to  have  l)een  murdered 
here  has  gone.  And  for  the  rest,  I  saw  you  here  with 
Louis  and  I  heard  your  conversation  less  than  an  hour 
ago." 

"You  saw  us?"  she  gasped 

"  From  the  transept  there,"  I  answered,  pointing  towards 
it.  "I  was  brought  into  that  room  to  ])ersonate  your 
uncle,  io  rc<  eive  an  attack  which  was  meant  for  him  —  a 
very  clever  scheme  1  I  was  dnigge<l,  and  was  to  have  lain 
there  to  cover  this  fellow's  crime.  Hut  there,  I  don't  .sup- 
pose that  I  need  tell  you  any  of  these  things!"  I  added 
brutallv. 
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She  iooke<l  at  me  with  horror. 

"You  <lo  not  believe  —  "  she  gasped. 

"Oh!  I  believe  nothing,"  I  answeretl,  —  "nothing  at 
all !  Every  word  I  have  been  told  by  both  of  you  is  a  lie  ! 
Your  lives  are  lies !  Goil  knows  why  I  should  ever  have 
believed  otherwise!"   I  said,  looking  at  her. 

"Let  me  go,"  Louis  pleadetl,  "and  you  shall  hear  the 
truth." 

"I  shall  be  more  likely  to  feel  the  knife  you  have  in  your 
pocket,"  I  answered  contemptuously,  for  I  had  seen  his 
left  hand  struggling  downward  for  the  last  few  moments. 
"  Oh  !  I  'II  let  you  go  !  I  have  no  interest  in  any  of  you,  — 
no  interest  in  your  cursed  conspiracy,  whatever  it  niav  be ! 
Keep  your  storj-.  I  don't  care  to  hear  it.  Lie  there  and 
talk  to  your  accomplice!" 

I  sent  him  reeling  aross  the  room  till  he  fell  in  the  comer. 
Then  I  walketl  out,  closing  the  sitting-room  door  behin<i 
me,  —  out  into  the  corridor  and  up  the  stairs  into  my  own 
room.  Then  I  locked  and  bolted  my  own  door  and  looked 
at  my  watch.  It  was  a  quarter  to  three.  I  took  a  Brad- 
shaw  from  my  bf>okcase,  packed  a  few  clothes  myself,  set 
an  alarm  chxk  for  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  tumc»l 
into  bed.  I  told  myself  that  I  would  not  think.  I  told 
myself  that  there  was  no  such  person  in  the  world  as 
Felicia,  that  she  had  never  lived,  that  she  was  onlv  part  of 
this  nightmare  from  which  I  was  freeing  myself!  I  told 
myself  that  I  would  go  to  sleep,  and  I  stayetl  awake  until 
daylight.  All  the  time  there  was  only  one  thought  in  my 
brain  ! 
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A   CHANGK   OF   PLANS 

At  a  few  minutes  past  nine  on  the  foUowinfj  niominp.  I  was 
standing  outside  tlie  front  (Ux>r  of  the  Court  watcliinjr  »lie 
|)iliii;,'  of  my  luijjgage  on  to  a  four-wlieel  cal).  Tlie  liall- 
jiorter  stcxxl  by  my  side,  superintending  the  efforts  of  his 
myrmidons. 

•'Vou  had  better  send  my  letters  on,"  I  told  him.  "I 
am  going  down  into  Norfolk  for  several  weeks,  —  perhaps 
longer." 

"Very good,  sir,"  he  answere<l.  "  By  the  bye,"  he  added, 
turning  away,  "this  morning's  letters  have  ju.st  arrived. 
There  was  one  for  you,  I  think." 

He  handetl  it  to  me,  and  I  tore  it  open  as  I  .step])ed  on  to 
the  pavement.  It  was  written  iram  Feltham  Court,  Nor- 
folk, and  dated  the  previous  day. 

My  de.\r  Austen, 

I  send  you  a  hurrictl  line  in  case  you  should  be  thinking  of 
coming  down  here.  I  have  decided  to  come  up  to  Ix)ndon  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  have  lent  the  Court  to  Lady  Mary,  with  the 
exception  of  the  shooting,  which  is  reserve<l  for  you.  If  you 
are  in  town,  do  look  me  up  at  Claridge's. 

Ever  yours, 

Ralph. 


'I' 


I  was  on  the  point  of  having  the  cab  unloaded  and  re- 
considering my  plans.  Su(hlenly,  however,  like  an  inspira- 
tion there  flashed  into  mv  mind  the  thought  that  it  would 
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not,  perhaps,  be  such  a  very  bad  thing  if.  under  the  cir- 

cuinstances.  I  kept  my  altered  plans  to  myself      So  I 

stuffed  the  letter  into  my  jKJcket  and  stepped  into  the 

four-wheeler. 

"You  understand.  Ashley?"  I  said.  "Send  everythin.- 
on  to  Feltham  Court,  —  cards,  letters,  or  anything."        '' 

"Perfectly,  sir,"  the  man  answered.  "I  hope  you  will 
have  a  pleasant  time,  sir." 

"Tell  the  cabman  Liven)ool  Street,"  I  ordered,  and 
got  m. 

We  rolled  out  of  the  courtyard,  and  I  drove  all  the  way 
to  Liven)ool  Street  as  though  to  catch  mv  train.  Arriveil 
there  however,  I  depositee!  my  luggage  in  the  clc,ak-ro<,r„ 
and  drove  back  to  Claridge's  in  a  hansom.  I  found  that 
my  brother  was  installe<J  in  a  suite  of  rooms  there,  and  his 
servant,  who  came  into  the  sitting-rcxim  to  me  at  one- 
told  me  that  he  believed  they  were  up  for  at  least  a 
month. 

"His  Lordship  has  nearly  finished  dressing,  sir"  he 
added.    "He  will  be  in,  in  a  few  minutes." 

I  took  up  the  morning  paper,  l>ut  found  nothing  of  inter- 
est there.  Then  my  brother  came  in,  leaning  heavily  on  tu .. 
sticks,  and  moving  slowly.  He  was  not  more  than  ten 
years  older  than  I  was,  but  the  .sl.K-k  of  his  accident  and 
subsequent  .sufferings  bm\  a-e,!  !.im  terribly.  His  hair 
had  gone  prematurely  gray,  and  his  faxe  was  deeplv  line<l 
I  stej>ped  forward  and  took  him  bv  the  hand. 

"  My  dear  Ralph,"  I  said,  "  this  Ls  reallv  first-class.  The 
last  time  I  saw  you,  you  scarcely  expe<^-ted  to  be  out  .,f 
your  bath-chair  in  six  months.  " 

"I  am  getting  on,  Austen,"  iie  answered,  "thanks  '  I  am 
gettmg  on.  I  will  sit  in  that  easy-chair  for  a  few  minut<".s. 
1  hanks!    Then  we  will  have  some  bre;difast." 
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"I  was  starting  for  Felthain  this  moniiiig,"  I  tuld  liim, 
"when  I  got  your  letter." 

"When  did  you  get  ha<'k  from  Paris?"  he  asked. 

"Three  or  four  days  aj.r'>,"  I  answere«i. 

He  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"I  know  that  1  ought  to  have  come  at  once."  1  .said, 
"hut  there  were  several  things  in  London.  I  found  it  hard 
to  get  away." 

"Well?"' he  said. 

"I  met  Tapilow  face  to  face  at  a  little  PVench  cafe."  I 
told  him.  "They  tell  me  that  he  will  rei-over,  but  he  i-i 
maimed  and  scarred  for  life." 

My  l)rother  showe<l  no  excitement  —  scarcely,  even, 
any  interest  in  my  information.  His  face,  however,  had 
darkened. 

"I  am  glail  that  you  did  not  kill  him  outright,"  he  .said. 
"Tell  me,  are  you  likely  to  get  into  any  trouble  for  this  ?" 

"No !"  I  assured  him.  "The  affair  happened  in  a  very 
dubious  sort  of  place.  I  don't  think  I  shall  hear  anything 
more  about  it  unless  from  Tapilow  himself." 

Ralph  nodded. 

"We  will  close  the  chapter,"  he  .said. 

"You  have  no  news — " 

"None!"  he  interrupted  me,  .shortly.  "We  will  close 
the  chapter." 

So  I  spoke  to  him  no  more  on  his  own  affairs.  Lis 
-servant  brought  in  the  letters  and  papers,  poked  the  fire, 
and  announced  that  i)reakfast  was  read  v. 

"You  will  have  something,  Austen?"  he  a.sked. 

"I  have  only  had  a  continental  breakfast,"  I  answered. 
"  I  dare  say  I  can  manage  to  eat  .something." 

"I  have  a  letter  from  Dicky,"  he  remarked,  later  on. 
"Asks  me  to  be  civil,  if  I  can,  to  some  people  who  have 
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been  rcmarkaMy  kind  to  him  out  in  Brazil.    Thcv  have 
an  I'state  there." 

I  M<Ml<k>(l. 

"Uiiky  ilolMf,'  all  ri^'ht?"  I  asked. 

"Seems  to  he,"  Ralph  nnsuered. 

iru'kx  uas  our  younger  hn)th.  --,  and  rather  a  wanderer. 

"\\hal  is  111.  Uiuneof  the  |)o..|,Ie  who  are  coming  over;-" 
I  aski  d. 

"Some  o(|<|  name,"  Ralpli  answere<l,  —  "Delora  I 
think." 

Ralph  hftd  drawn  tho  Times  towards  him.  and  he 
did  not  notice  my  start.  I  sat  looking  at  him  in  l»lank 
amazement, 

"Ralph!"  I  sflid  presently. 

My  brother  looke<l  up. 

"Have  you  got  Dicky's  letter  on  you  ?"  I  asl  .^1. 

He  pas.se<l  it  over  to  me.  I  skimmed  through  the  first 
part  until  I  came  to  the  sentence  which  interested  me. 

I  have  been  out  staying  at  an  awfullv  fine  estate  here.  rJKlit 
on  the  Pampas.  It  l»elonps  to  .some  jK-oplt.  tj.lle.l  Delora 
One  of  tt,e  brothers  is  just  off  to  Kuroj.e.  on  son..-  Governnuit 
business  ;„„|  will  I,,,  j,,  London  for  a  feiv  days  with  his  nie.v. 
I  expect.  He  is  goiufr  to  stay  at  the  Milan  Hotel,  and  it  wo.iM 
be  awfully  poo<l  of  you  if  you  would  look  bin,  up,  or  drop  him 
a  hne.     They  really  have  been  very  kind  to  nie  out  liere. 

I  pushed  the  letter  hack  to  Ralph. 

"Have  y.Mi  done  anything  yet,"  I  asked,  "about  this.-" 

Ralph  shook  his  head. 

"I  thought  you  would  not  min<l  calling  for  me,"  he 
remarked.  "I  would  like  to  I.e  rivil  tn  anv  one  who  has 
done  ;..iything  for  Dicky.  If  he  shoots,  vou  might  take 
bun  down  to  the  Court.    Vury  's  there,  of  course,  but  that 
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Id  not  matter.     There  is  the  whole  of  the  Ituchflor 


won 

winji  at  your  di.s|K}sal." 

I   IUHl<i(>(l. 

*I  will  look  after  it  for  you."  I  said.  "Y«m  can  leave 
it  in  my  hands.  It  is  rather  an  o<ld  lhin;r.  I»ut  I  i>elieve 
that  I  have  met  this  man  in  Paris." 

My  brother  was  not  nuich  intoreste«i.  I  was  j;la<l  of 
the  excu.se  to  hury  myself  in  the  pa^es  of  the  litiilif 
Tilcfjrapli.  Here  at  last.  then,  was  somethinjr  definite. 
Tiie  man  Delorr.  was  not  a  fraud.  He  was  everytliiiij; 
tliat  he  |»rofesse<l  to  be  —  a  wealthy  man,  without  a  <loul>t. 
1  sudderdy  l)ej,'an  to  see  things  ditfer^Mitly.  What  a  coward 
I  had  been  to  think  of  nnminj;  aw.'v !  .\tler  all.  there 
nii^'ht  be  some  explanaticm,  even,  of  .iiat  meeting  between 
the  girl  and  Louis. 

We  finished  our  breakfast,  and  my  brother  hobbled 
over  to  the  window.  For  .several  minutes  he  reinaim**! 
tiiere.  looking  out  upon  the  street  with  the  aindess  air  of 
a  man  who  scarcely  knows  what  to  «lo  with  his  day. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of  doing,  Austen  r"  he  asked 
nie. 

"I  had  no  plans."  I  answererl.  "Some  part  of  the  day  I 
thmight  I  would  look  up  these  people  —  the  Deloras." 

Ralph  nodded  and  turned  t<»  his  .servant. 

"(ioieham."  he  sai<l,  "I  will  have  the  motor  in  an  hnwT. 
Cnuw  and  dine  with  me.  will  yo\i,  .\usten  .-"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  inc.  "I  don't  suppose  you  will  go  down  to  Feltham 
for  a  day  or  two." 

"1  will  come,  with  ]>leasure."  I  answered.  "Where  are 
you  g<)ing  to  motor  tor" 

Ralph  answered  a  little  vaguely.  He  liad  sf)me  calls  to 
make,  and  he  was  not  alto;^'ctlier  sure.  I  left  hini  in  a  few 
tuimites  aiul  descended  to  the  street.     I  turneil  westward 
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and  walked  for  some  little  distance,  when  suddenly  I  was 
attracted  by  the  sight  of  a  familiar  figure  issuing  from  the 
door  of  a  large,  gray  stone  house.  We  came  face  to  face 
upon  the  pavement.  It  was  the  man  whose  life  I  had 
probal)ly  saved  only  a  few  hours  ago. 

He  lifted  his  hat,  and  his  dark  eyes  sought  mine  inter- 
rogatively. 

"You  were  not,  by  chance,  on  the  way  to  cafi  upon 
me  .9"  he  asked. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Not  only,"  I  answered,  "was  I  ignorant  of  where  you 
lived,  but  I  do  not  even  know  your  name." 

"Both  matters,"  he  remarked  quiellv,  "are  unim- 
portant." 

I  glanced  at  the  house  from  which  he  had  issued. 

"It  would  seem,"  I  remarked,  "that  you  have  diplo- 
matic connections." 

"Why  not?"  he  answered.  "Indeed,"  he  continued 
thoughtfully,  "I  do  not  see.  Captain  Rotherby,  why  my 
name  should  remain  a  secret  to  you." 

He  drew  a  card  from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  me, 
I  read  it  with  ill-concealed  curiosity. 

MB.    ALFONSE    LAMARTINE 
Brazilian  Legation. 
12,  Porchester  Square. 

''You  are  a  S^uth  American .»"   I  asked  quickly. 

" 3y  birth,"  he  answered .  "I  have  lived  chiefly  in  Paris, 
and  here  in  London." 

''You  knew  Mr.  Delora  at  Brazil,  then  ?"  I  asked. 

"T  know  the  family  quite  well,"  he  answered.  "They 
are  very  influential  people.     I  have  told  you  my  name, 
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Ca])tain  Rotherbv,"  he  continued,  "bet  ause  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  two  should  not  he  frank  with  one  another.  I  .in 
of  necessity  interested  in  the  movements  and  doings  of  Mr. 
Delora  and  his  niece.  You,"  he  (tiitinued,  "a|)pear  to 
have  been  drawn  a  Httk'  way  into  the  mesh  of  intrigue  by 
which  they  are  surrou.ided." 

I  drew  my  arm  through  his.  \N'e  were  walking  now 
side  by  side. 

"  Look  here,"  I  said,  "you  were  quite  right  in  what  you 
said.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  secrets  from 
one  another.  Tell  me  fi;)out  these  people,  and  why  on 
earth  they  have  any  connections  at  all  with  persons  of  the 
class  of  Louis  and  those  others." 

My  companion  spread  out  his  hand.  He  stopped  short 
on  the  pavement,  and  gesticulated  violently. 

"It  is  you  who  ask  me  these  things!"  he  exclaimed, 
"Yet  it  is  from  you  I  hoped  to  obtain  information.  I  know 
nothing,  —  absolutely  nothing!  Simi)ly  my  instructions 
were  to  meet  Mr.  Delora  on  his  arrival  in  London,  to  show 
him  every  possible  civility,  and  to  assist  him  in  any  pur- 
pose where  my  help  would  be  useful.  I  go  to  meet  him  — 
he  has  disappeared !  I  haunt  his  rooms  —  he  has  not 
returned !  His  niece  knows  nothing.  I  tn,-  to  force  my 
way  into  his  rooms,  and  my  life  is  attempted  !" 

"Wait  a  moment,"  I  said.  "You  .spoke  of  instructions. 
From  whom  do  you  receive  them?" 

"From  my  government,"  he  answered  a  little  shortly. 
"Mr.  Delora  has  some  private  business  of  importance 
here  in  England,  in  whi(  h  the>-  are  interested." 
'Do  you  know  anything  of  his  niece?"  I  asked. 
"  Nothing  whatever,"  the  young  man  answered,  "except 
that  sl.^  seems  a  very  charming  young  lady,  and  will,  I 
believe,  inherit  a  great  fortune." 
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"Do  you  know  of  any  enemies  that  he  might  have?" 
I  asked.  "For  instmce,  is  this  business  of  his  connetted 
with  any  affairs  which  might  bring  him  into  touch  with 
such  people  as  Louis  and  his  associates?" 

"I  will  he  frank  with  you,"  the  young  man  said.  "I 
do  not  know  what  his  business  was.  Neither,  curiouslv 
enough,  does  my  chief.  My  instructions  simpiy  were  to 
meet  him,  and  to  see  him  day  by  day.  You  yourself  can 
judge  how  well  I  have  succeeded  I" 

"Have  you  been  to  the  police?"  I  asked. 

"I  have  not,"  Lamailine  answered.  "We  have  written 
out  to  Brazil  explaining  the  circumstances,  and  asking  for 
a  cablegram  in  reply.  By  the  bye,"  he  continued,  a  little 
diflBdently,  "did  it  strike  you  last  night  that  Miss  Delora 
must  have  been  associated  with  that  blackguard  Louis  in 
his  little  attempt  upon  me?" 

"I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the  sort!"  I  answered 
shortly. 

The  young  man  smiled  c\Tiically. 

"It  is  perhaps  natural,"  he  answered. 

"You  are  not  seriously  suggesting,"  I  asked,  "that  a 
young  lady  in  the  position  of  Miss  Delora  would  descend 
to  scheming  with  a  head- waiter  ?  " 

"Captain  Rotherby,"  my  companion  said,  "I  do  not 
know  anything.  I  do  not  understand  an\ihing.  I  only 
know  that  the  Delora  business  has  puzzled  me,  —  has 
puzzled  my  chief.  We  have  important  corpmunicp.tions 
for  Mr.  Delora,  and  he  cannot  be  found." 

"It  is  not  possible,"  I  declarec",  "for  a  man  to  disappear 
in  London." 

"A  man  may  disappear  anvAvhere,"  I^amartine  said 
drj-ly,  "when  such  people  as  Louis  are  interested  in  him ! 
However,  we  do  no  good  by  comparing  notes  when  :  e 
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neither  of  us  know  anything,'.  If  I  should  gain  any  infor. 
raation  of  Mr.  Delora's  whereabouts  —  " 

I  gave  him  my  canl  cjuickly. 

"We  will  exchange  our  news,"  I  assured  him.  "It  is 
a  ]>romise."' 

lie  bowed,  and  left  me  with  a  little  farewell  wave  of  the 
hand. 
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£  CHANGED  my  mind  about  callin*;  at  the  Milan  that 
morning,  })Ui  toward  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  pre- 
sented myself  there,  and  gave  the  hall-porler  my  card  to 
send  u{)  to  Miss  Delora.  He  received  me  with  some  sur- 
])rise,  but  I  explained  that  I  had  been  obliged  to  postj)one 
my  visit  into  the  countrj'. 

"Miss  Delora  has  asked  twice  about  you  this  morning, 
sir,"  he  announced.    "I  gave  her  your  country  address." 

"Quite  right,"  I  answered.  "By  the  bye,  is  Mr. 
Delora  visible  yet .' " 

"Not  yet,  sir,"  the  man  answered.  "Rather  a  curious 
thing  about  his  return,  sir,"  he  added.  "Not  a  soul  has 
even  seen  him  yet." 

I  nodded,  but  made  no  remark.  Presently  the  boy  who 
had  taken  my  card  up  returned. 

"Miss  Delora  would  be  glad  if  you  would  step  up- 
stairs, sir,"  he  announced. 

I  followed  him  mto  the  lift  and  up  to  number  157. 
Telicia  was  there  alone.  She  rose  from  the  couch  as  I 
"entered,  and  waited  until  the  door  had  closed  behind  the 
disai)pearing  page.  Then  she  held  out  her  hands,  and 
there  was  something  in  her  eyes  which  I  could  not  resist. 
I  was  suddenly  ashamed  of  all  my  suspicions. 

"So  you  have  come  back,"  she  said  soflly.  "That  is 
very  kind  of  you,  Capitaine  Rotherby.  I  have  been 
lonely  —  very  lonely,  indeed." 
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"I  have  come  l)ii(k,"  I  answered,  taking  her  hands 
into  mine  and  holdinj?  ihein  for  a  moment. 

"I  am  nervons  all  the  time,  and  afraid,"  she  contimied, 
standinj.^  close  hy  my  side  and  lookinjjj  up.  "Oidy  think 
of  it,  Capitaine  Rotherl)y,  —  it  is  this  journey  to  l.ondon 
to  which  I  have  heen  lookifi}^  forward  for  so  many,  many 
vears,  and  now  that  it  has  come  I  am  miserable  I" 

"Vour  uncle —  "  I  asked. 

"They  told  me  what  was  not  true!"  she  exclaimed. 
"He  is  not  hack.  I  am  here  all  alone.  He  <loes  not  come 
to  me,  and  he  will  not  let  me  f,'o  to  him.  But  you  will  .sit 
down,  Capitaine  Kotherhy  r"  she  addetl.  "You  are  not 
in  a  hurry  ?    You  are  not  f^oinf?  away  aj,'ain  ?  " 

"Not  just  yet,  at  any  rate,"  I  julmitted.  "Do  you 
know  that  after  all  this  is  a  very  small  world  !  I  have 
come  to  pay  you  a  f«jrmal  call  on  behalf  of  my  brother 
who  is  an  invalid." 

Her  eyes  grew  round  with  .surprise. 

"But  I  do  not  understand  !"   she  said. 

I  told  her  of  my  brother's  letter  fn)m  South  .\merica. 
She  listened   with   interest   which   seeme<l   mingled   with 

anxiety. 

"It  is  very  strange,"  .she  said,  when  I  had  finished.— 
"very  delightful,  too,  of  course!"  .she  added  hurriedly. 
"Tell  me,  is  it  mv  micle  Maurice  »r  my  uu'le  Ferdinand 
of  whom  your  brother  spoke  'no.u  in  his  letter?" 

"He  did  not  mention  the  Christian  names  of  either," 
I  told  her.  "He  simply  said  that  one  of  the  Mr.  Dcloras 
and  his  niece  were  coming  to  I/ondon,  and  he  begged  us 
to  do  all  we  cc  .\l  to  make  their  visit  pleasant.  Do  you 
know,"  I  cont    aed,  "that  as  I  came  along  I  had  an 

idea?" 

"Yes?"  she  exclaimed. 
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"Why  shouldn't  you  conio  dou-n  into  tlie  countn-," 
T  said,  "fo  my  aunt's?  Sl>e  will  send  you  a  tole^'rani"  at 
once  if  I  tell  her  to.  and  we  could  all  slay  tojjether  down 
at  Feltham.  —  my  brother's  house  in  Norfolk.  You  arc 
out  of  place  here.  You  are  not  enjoying  yourself,  and 
you  are  wf>rrie(l  to  death.  Beside  which."  I  added  more 
.slowly,  "you  are  mixe<l  up  with  pef)ple  with  whom  vou 
.should  have  nolhin<^'  whatever  to  do." 

"If  only  I  could!"  she  murmured.  "If  only  I  could  I" 
"Why  not .5"  I  said.  "Mr.  Delora  comes  here  with 
an  introduction  which  precludes  my  criticising  his  friends 
or  his  connections,  however  strange  they  may  l)e.  but  it 
is  very  certain  that  you  ought  not  to  he  left  here  alone  to 
rely  upon  the  advice  of  a  head-waiter,  to  be  practically 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  men  of  whose  existence  you  should 
be  unconscious.  I  want  you  to  make  up  your  mind  and 
come  away  with  me." 

A  little  flush  of  color  stole  into  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes 
danced  with  excitement. 

"I  do  no  good   here!"    she  exclaimed.     "Why  not  .^ 
You.  too.  Capitaine  Rotherby.  —  you  would  c  •  • 

"I  would  take  you  there."  I  answered,  "r  >  .  .uld 

do  my  best,  my  very  best,  to  keep  you  entertai    - ' 

''I  shall  ask  !"  rhe  exclaimed.    "To-night  I  ^a^u  ask." 

"Ask  whom  .=  "  I  inquired.     "Louis?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"My  uncle."  she  answered. 

"You  will  not  see  him  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"He    will     telephone,"     she    answered.        "He    has 
promised." 

I  reached  over  towards  her  and  took  her  hands  into 
mine. 

"Felicia,"  I  said    boldly,   "I   am  your  friend.     The 
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letter  I  have  told  you  of  should  prove  that.  I  am  only 
anxious  for  your  ^<hh\.  Tell  n«e  what  reason  your  uruie 
ran  have  for  hehavinjj  in  this  cxtra»)rdinai7-  way,  f«»r  allow- 
ing himself  to  he  associated  e'en  for  a  moment  with  such 
people  as  Louis  and  his  friends?" 

Everything  that  it  had  made  me  so  hap|)y  to  sec  in 
her  faie  died  away.  She  was  once  more  wan  and 
anxious. 

'  I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  said,  — "I  cannot,  because  I 
dare  not !  I  have  promised  !  Only  remember  this.  My 
uncle  has  lived  in  Paris  for  so  many  years—" 

"But  I  thought  that  he  had  just  come  from  South 
America!"  I  internipted. 

"Yes,  but  before  that,"  she  explained  breathlessly, — 
"  before  that  I  He  loves  the  mysterious.  He  likes  to  be 
associated  with  strange  people,  and  I  do  })elieve,  too,  * 
she  continued,  "that  he  has  business  just  now  which 
must  be  kept  secret  for  the  sake  of  other  people.  Oh,  I 
know  it  must  all  seem  so  strange  to  you  !  Won't  you  be- 
lieve, Capitaine  Rotherl)y,  that  I  am  gralefid  for  your 
kindness,  and  that  I  would  tell  you  if  1  could  ?" 

"I  must,"  I  answered,  with  a  sigh.  "1  must  believe 
what  vou  tell  me.  Listen,  then.  I  shall  wait  until  you 
hear  from  your  uncle." 

"Have  you  come  back   to   your   rooms?"    she  asked 

timidly. 

"I  shall  do  so,"  1  annoimced,  "but  I  ho]ie  that  it  will 
be  only  for  tlie  night.  To-morrow,  if  all  goes  well,  we 
may  be  on  our  way  to  Norfolk." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  She  started,  and  looked 
at  me  a  little  uneasily.  Almost  immediately  the  door  was 
pushetl  open.  It  was  Louis  who  entered,  bearing  a  menu 
card.     He  addressed  me  with  a  little  air  of  surprise.     I 
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was  at  once  certain  that  }"-  hail  known  of  -^     visit,  and 
hat  I  come  to  see  what  it  raijjht  mean. 

•Monsieur  has  retumetl  very  so<jn,"  Le  remarked.  l)ow- 
injj  pleasantly. 

"My  journey  was  not  a  long  one,  Louis,"  I  answere<L 
"What  have  you  hrouf,'Iit  that  thin^'  for?"  I  continued, 
pointing;  to  the  menu  card.  "Do  you  want  an  order  for 
<linner?     Miss  Delora  is  dininj,'  elsewhere  with  niel" 

My  tone  wn-.  ptirposely  aggressive.  Louis'  manners, 
however,  remuined  perfection. 

"Miss  Delora  has  enjjaj^'ed  a  table  in  the  cafe,"  he  said. 
"I  have  come  myself  to  .suggest  a  little  dinner.  I  trust 
she  will  not  disap|K)int  us." 

She  l(x>ked  at  me  pathetically.  There  was  .something 
which  I  could  not  inderstmd  in  her  face.  Only  I  knew 
that  whatever  she  might  ask  me  I  was  prej)ared  to  grant. 

"Will  you  not  stay  and  dine  here  with  me?"  she  .said. 
"Louis  will  give  us  a  very  goo<l  dinner,  and  afterward.s 
I  shall  have  my  message,  and  I  shall  know  whether  I  may 
go  or  not." 

The  humor  of  the  idea  ap,  led  to  me.  There  was 
suddenly  .something  fantastic,  unbelievable,  in  the  events 
of  last  night. 

"With  pleasure!"  I  answered. 

Louis  bowed,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  seemeil  entirelv 
engrossed  in  the  few  additions  he  was  making  to  the 
menu  he  carried.  Then  he  handed  it  to  me  with  a  little 
bow. 

"There,  monsieur,"  he  said.  "I  think  that  you  will 
find  that  excellent." 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall,  Louis,"  I  answered. 
"I  will  only  ask  you  to  remember  one  thing." 

"And  that,  monsieur?"  he  asked. 
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"I  (line  with  inademoisHle,"  I  sai«l.  **nn<l  our  appcfitfs 
are  idenlioal !" 

Louis  smile*!.  There  were  times  when  I  sMspected  liiin 
of  u  sense  of  humor ! 

"Monsieiir  has  not  the  thick  neck  of  Bartot  I"  he  mur- 
mured, as  he  withdrew. 
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FELICIA 

It  secnic<l  to  me  that  Felicia  that  ni^'ht  was  in  her  most 
chiirmiiii,'  mo«Kl.  She  wore  a  dress  of  some  soft  white 
material,  and  a  larjje  Mack  hat,  under  wliich  lier  face — 
a  Httle  jmler  even  than  usual  —  wore  almost  a  pathetic 
aspect.  Her  fin^jers  touche<l  my  arm  as  we  entere<l  the 
restaurant  tojjether.  She  seemed,  in  a  way.  to  have  lost 
some  of  her  self-control,  —  the  exclusiveness  with  w;u(  h 
she  had  surrounded  herself,  —  and  to  have  l»ecome  jit 
once  more  natural  and  more  girlish.  I  noticed  that  she 
chose  a  seat  with  her  hack  to  the  r(K)m,  and  I  understood 
her  reason  even  liefore  she  told  me. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "that  to-ni<;ht  it  would  he  pleasant 
to  for<,'et  that  there  is  any  one  here  who  distnrhs  me.  I 
think  it  would  he  f)leasant  to  rememl)er  only  that  this  jrreat 
holiday  of  mine,  wliirh  I  have  looked  forward  to  so  lonj,% 
has  reallv  he<:un." 

"You  have  looked  for^vard  to  comiiifj  to  London  so 
much  ?"   I  asked. 

"Yes!"  she  answered.  "I  have  lived  a  very  fpiiet  life. 
Capitaine  Rotherhy.  After  tlie  Sisters  had  finished  wifli 
me  —  and  I  stayed  at  the  school  lon^'er  than  any  of  the 
others —  I  went  strai<rht  to  the  house  of  a  friend  of  niv 
uncle's,  where  I  had  only  a  dame  dr  compagnie.  Mv  uncle 
—  he  was  so  lonj;  coming,',  and  the  life  was  veri-  dull.  But 
always  he  wrote  to  me,  'Some  day  I  will  take  you  to 
London  !'  Even  when  we  were  in  Paris  together  he 
would   tell   me  that." 
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'Tell  me,"  I  asked,  "what  is  vour  mule's  C'lirisl 


lUll 


name  ?" 


"I  liave  tliree  tincles,"  she  sui<l.  jifttT  a  nionu-tirs  h«'si- 
tafion,  —  "Ma  -ice,  Fenhnand,  ami  Nicholas.  Niilmlas 
lives  all  the  time  in  South  America.  Maurice  and  I'erdi- 
naiid  are  often  in  Paris." 

"And  the  uncle  with  whom  y  »u  are  now  '"   i  asked. 

I  .seemed  to  have  been  unfortunate  ir  i.  choice  of  a 
conversation.  Her  eyes  had  jrrown  larger  ne  rjuivcriitg 
of  her  lips  was  almost  pitiful. 

"I  am  a  clum.sy  ass  I'"  I  interni|:ted  quickly.  "I  am 
asking  you  questions  which  you  do  n<»t  wish  to  an.swer. 
A  little  later  on,  [)erhai)s,  you  will  tell  me  everything 
of  your  own  accord.  But  to-night  I  shall  ask  you 
nothing.  V>'e  will  remember  only  that  the  holiday  ha.s 
l)egun." 

She  drew  a  little  sigh  of  relief. 

"You  are  so  kind-"  she  murmured,  "so  verv'  kind.  In- 
deed  I  do  not  want  to  thi"k  of  thi  e  things,  which  I  do  not 
understand,  and  which  v  puzzle  me  all  tlie  time.  "We 
will  let  them  alono.  is  it  t  so  r  We  w  ill  let  them  alone 
and  talk  at>out  fr^lish  things.  Or  you  sliall  tell  me  ahout 
I>ondon,  and  the  •  ;'!ntry —  tell  me  what  we  will  do.  In- 
deed, I  ruj  V  go  doA'i  to  your  home  in  Ncjrfcdk." 

"I  think  you  will  like  it  there."  I  said.  "It  is  too  stufly 
for  London  these  months.  My  brother's  hou.se  is  not  far 
from  the  sea.  There  is  a  great  park  which  stretches  dow  n 
to  some  marshes,  and  beyond  that  the  sands." 

"Can  one  bathe?"   she  asked  breathlessly. 

"Of  course,"  I  answered.  "There  is  a  jmvate  beach, 
and  when  we  have  people  in  the  hou.se  at  this  time  of  the 
year  we  always  have  the  motor-car  ready  to  take  them 
down   and   back      That   is   for  those   who   bathe   earlv. 
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Later  on  it  is  only  a  pleasant  walk.  Then  you  can 
learn  games  if  you  like,  —  golf  and  tennis,  cricket  and 
croquet." 

"I  should  he  so  stupid,"  she  said,  with  a  little  regretful 
sigh.  "In  France  they  did  not  teach  me  those  things.  I 
can  play  tennis  a  little,  hut  oh  !  so  hadly;  and  in  England," 
she  continued,  "you  think  so  much  of  your  games.  Tell 
me,  Capitaine  Rotherby,  will  you  think  me  very  stupid  in 
the  country  if  I  can  do  nothing  but  swim  a  little  and  play 
tennis  very  badly?" 

"Rather  not  I"  I  answered.  "There  is  the  motor,  you 
know.  I  could  take  you  for  some  delightful  drives.  "We 
should  find  plenty  to  do,  I  am  sure,  and  I  promise  you 
that  if  only  you  will  be  as  amiable  as  you  are  here  I  shall 
not  find  any  fault." 

"You  will  like  to  have  me  tliere?"  she  asked. 

Her  question  came  with  the  sim])licity  of  a  child.  She 
laughed  softly  with  pleasure  when  I  leaned  over  the  table 
and  whispered  to  her,  — 

"Better  than  anything  else  in  the  world !" 

"I  am  not  sure,  Capitaine  Rotherby,"  she  said,  looking 
at  me  out  of  her  great  eves,  "whether  vou  are  behaving 
nicely." 

"  If  I  am  not,"  I  declared,  "  it  is  your  fault !  You  should 
not  look  so  charming." 

She  laughed  softly. 

"And  you  should  not  make  such  speeches  to  a  poor 
little  foreign  girl,"  she  said,  "who  knows  so  little  of  your 
London  ways." 

Louis  stood  suddenly  before  us.  We  felt  his  pres- 
ence like  a  cold  shadow.  The  laughter  died  away  from 
her  eyes,  and  I  found  it  diflScult  enough  to  address  him 
civilly. 
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"Monsieur  is  well  served?"  he  asked.  "Everjthing 
all  right,  eh?" 

"Everything  is  verv'  goo<l,  as  usual,  Louis."  I  answered. 
"The  only  thing  that  is  amiss  you  cannot  alter." 

"For  example?"  he  asked. 

"The  atmosphere,"  I  answered.  "It  is  no  weather  for 
London." 

"Monsieur  is  right,"  he  admitted.  "He  is  thinking  of 
departing  for  the  country  soon  ?  " 

"It  dejiends  a  little  u])on  mademoiselle,"  I  answered. 

Louis  shook  his  head  very  slowly.  lie  had  the  air  of  a 
man  who  discusses  something  with  infinite  regret. 

"It  would  be  very  delightful  indeed,"  he  said,  "if  it 
were  possible  for  mademoiselle  to  go  into  Norfolk  to  your 
brother's  house.  It  would  be  very  go<Kl  for  mademoiselle, 
but  I  am  not  sure  —  I  fear  that  her  uncle  — " 

"How  the  mischief  did  you  know  anything  about  it?" 
I  asked  in  amazement. 

Louis  smiled  —  that  subtle,  half-concealed  smile  w  hich 
seemed  scarcely  to  part  his  lips. 

"Why  should  not  mademoiselle  have  told  me?"  he 
asked. 

"But  I  have  not !"  she  declared  suddenly.  "I  have  not 
seen  Louis  since  you  were  here  this  afternoon,  Capitaine 
Rotherby." 

Louis  extended  his  hands. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  admitted.  "  It  is  not  from  mademoiselle 
that  I  had  the  news.  But  there,  one  cannot  tell.  Things 
may  alter  at  any  moment.  It  may  be  very  pleasant  for 
Monsieur  Delora  that  his  niece  is  able  to  accept  this 
charming  invitation." 

"So  you  have  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Delora, 
Louis?"  I  asked. 
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"  Xalurally,"  Louis  answered.  "  He  told  me  of  made- 
moiselle's re(iuest.  He  told  me  that  he  hat!  j)romised  to 
reply  at  ten  o'clock  this  eveninir." 

"  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us,"  1  remarked,  "  what  that 
reply  will  l)e  ?  " 

Louis'  face  remained  absolutely  expressionless.  He 
only  shook  his  head. 

"  Mr.  Delora  is  his  own  master,"  he  said.  "  It  mav 
suit  him  to  he  without  mademoiselle,  or  it  may  not.  Par- 
don, monsieur ! " 

Louis  was  gone,  but  he  had  left  his  shadow  behind. 

"  He  does  not  think,"  she  murmured,  "  that  I  mav 
come !  " 

"  Felicia,  —  "  I  said. 

"But  I  did  n<»(  say  that  you  might  call  me  Felicia  ! " 
she  interruptefl. 

"  Then  do  say  so,"  I  begged. 

"For  this  evening,  then,"  she  assented. 

"For  this  evening,  then,  Felicia,"  I  continued.  "I  do 
not  wish  to  worry  you  by  talking  about  certain  things, 
but  do  you  not  think  yourself  that  your  uncle  is  ven-  in- 
considerate to  leave  you  here  alone  on  your  first  visit  to 
London,  —  not  to  come  near  the  j)lace,  or  provide  you 
with  any  means  of  amusement  ?  Why  should  he  hesitate 
to  let  you  come  to  us?" 

^^  "We  will  not  talk  of  it,"  she  begged,  a  little  nervouslv. 
"I  must  do  as  he  wishes.  We  will  hope  that  he  says  yes, 
will  we  not .' " 

"He  must  say  yes!"  1  declared.  "If  he  doesn't  I  11 
find  out  where  he  is,  somehow,  and  go  and  talk  to 
him!" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"He  is  very  much  engaged,"  she  said.    "He  would  not 
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like  you  to  find  him  out,  nor  would  he  have  anv  time  to 
talk  to  you." 

"Selliiifjc  his  coflfee?"   I  could  not  help  sayintr. 

"To-night,  Cai)itaine  Rotherhy,"  she  answ.'ied  softly, 
"we  do  not  talk  of  those  things.  Tell  nie  what  else  we 
shall  do  down  at  your  brother's  liouse.-" 

"We  shall  go  for  long  walks,"  I  told  her.  "lliere  are 
beautiful  gardens  there  —  a  rose  garden  nior(>  than  a 
luuidred  years  old,  and  at  the  end  of  it  a  footpath  which 
leails  through  a  j)ine  ]»lantation  and  then  down  to  the  sea 
marshes.  We  ean  sit  and  watch  the  .sea  and  talk,  and  when 
you  find  it  dull  we  will  fill  the  hou.se  with  young  ])e()ple, 
and  play  games  and  dance  —  dance  by  moonlight,  if  von 
like.  Or  we  ean  go  fishing,"  I  continued.  "There  is  a 
small  yacht  there  and  a  couple  of  sailing-boats." 

She  listened  as  though  afraid  of  losing  a  single  word. 

"Tell  me,"  I  asked,  "have  you  been  lonelv  all  vour  life, 
child.-" 

"All  my  life,"  she  answered,  and  somehow  or  other  her 
voice  seemed  to  me  full  of  tears,  .so  that  I  was  almost  sur- 
prised to  find  her  eyes  drj-.  "Yes,  I  have  always  been 
lonely!"  she  murmured.  "My  unde  has  been  kind  to 
me,  but  he  has  always  some  great  scheme  on  hand,  and 
Madame  Miiller  —  she  would  be  kind  if  she  knew  how.  I 
think,  but  she  is  as  though  she  were  made  of  wood.  She 
has  no  .s^-mpathy,  she  does  not  ur  lerstand." 

"I  wonder,"  I  said  reflectively,  "what  made  your  uncle 
bring  you  here." 

"It  was  a  promi.se,"  .she  said  hurriedly,  —  "a  promise 
of  long  ago.  You  yourself  must  know  that.  Your  lettt  r 
from  your  brother  in  South  America  said,  'Mr.  Deloru 
and  his  niece.'" 

"It  is  true,"  I  admitted.     "But  why  he  should  want 
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to  hrinfi;  you  and  then  neglect  you  like  this  —  But  I 
forgot,"  I  interrupted.  **\Ve  must  not  talk  so.  Tell  nio, 
you  have  been  often  to  the  theatre  in  Paris.*" 

"Very  seldom,"  she  answered,  "and  I  love  it  .so  much. 
Madame  Miiller  and  I  go  sometimes,  hut  where  we  live 
is  some  distance  from  Paris,  and  it  is  diiBcidt  to  get  home 
afterwards,  especially  for  us  tno  alone.  My  uncle  takes 
us  sometimes,  but  he  is  generally  so  occupied." 

"He  is  often  in  Paris,  then?"    I  asked. 

She  started  a  little. 

"Yes!"  she  saic'  hurriedly.  "lie  is  often  there,  of 
course.  But  please  do  not  forget,  —  to-night  we  do  not 
talk  about  my  uncle.  We  talk  alx)ut  ourselves.  May  I 
ask  you  something?" 

"Certainly!"  I  answered. 

"  If  my  uncle  says  '  No  ! '  —  that  I  may  not  come  —  do 
you  go  away  altogether,  then,  to-morrow?" 

"No,"  I  answered,  "I  do  not!  I  shall  not  leave  you 
alone  here.    So  long  as  you  stay,  I  shall  remain  in  London." 

She  drew  a  little  breath,  and  with  a  quick,  impetuous 
movement  her  hand  stole  across  the  table  and  pressed 
mine. 

"It  is  so  good  of  you  !"  she  murmured. 

"I  am  afraid  that  it  is  selfishness,  Felicia,"  I  answered. 
"I  should  not  care  to  go  away  and  leave  you  here.  I  am 
beginning  to  find,"  I  added,  "that  the  pleasures  in  life 
which  do  not  include  you  count  for  very  little." 

"You  will  turn  my  head,"  she  declared,  with  a  delight- 
ful little  laugh. 

"It  is  the  truth,"  I  assured  her. 

"I  am  quite  sure  now,"  she  murmured,  "that  my  great 
holiday  has  commenced  !" 
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Fklicia  laid  down  the  receiver  and  looked  at  me.  There 
was  scarcely  any  need  for  words.  Her  disajtpoinlnienl 
was  written  into  her  while  face. 

"You  are  not  to  come!"  I  said. 

"I  am  not  —  to  come,"  she  rej)eatc(l.  "After  all,  my 
holiday  is  not  yet." 

"Will  you  tell  me,"  I  asked,  "where  I  can  find  your 
uncle  r  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"You  must  not  ask  me  such  a  thinji,"  she  declared. 

"Remember,"  I  said,  "that  1  have  really  called  to 
make  his  acquaintance  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  on  l.ehalf 
of  mv  brother.  What  excuse  do  vou  t^ive  me  for  his  ab- 
sence  ?  Tell  me  what  it  is  that  you  are  supposed  to  say  in 
such  a  case?" 

"Simply  that  he  is  i  way  for  a  few  days,  en<,'aged  in  the 
most  important  business,"  she  answered.  "He  will  rejoin 
me  here  directly  it  is  settled." 

"And  in  the  meantime,"  I  .said  thoughtful  "you  are 
left  in  a  strange  hotel  without  friends,  withoui  iia]>eron, 
absolutely  unprotected,  and  with  only  a  head-waiter  in 
your  confidence.  Felicia,  there  is  something  very  wrong 
here.  I  am  not  .sure,"  I  continued,  "that  it  is  not  my 
duty  to  run  away  with  you." 

She  clasped  her  hands. 
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"Delif^'htful!"  she  murmured.  "But  I  mustn't  think 
of  it,"  she  a(l(le«l,  with  a  sjk!  'en  gravity,  "nor  must  you 
talk  to  me  Hke  that.  Wliat  my  uncle  says  is  l)est  to  he 
(lone.  He  knows  and  un<ierstan(ls.  If  he  has  had  to 
leave  me  here  alone,  it  is  betause  it  is  necessary." 

"You  have  a  }Tvcat  deal  of  faith  in  him."  I  remarked. 

"He  has  always  been  kind  to  me,"  she  answered,  "and 
I  know  that  the  l)usiness  upon  which  he  is  engaged  just 
novv^  is  hazardous  and  difficult.  There  are  men  who  do 
not  wish  it  to  go  through,  and  they  watch  for  him.  If  thev 
knew  his  whereal)outs  they  would  try  to  stop  him." 

"Felicia,  do  you  know  what  that  business  is.^"   I  asked. 

"I  have  some  idea  of  it,"  she  answered. 

Her  ansv/er  puzzled  me.  If  Felicia  reallv  had  any  idea 
as  to  the  nature  of  it,  and  was  content  to  play  the  part  siic 
was  playing,  it  certainly  could  not  be  anything  of  an  illicit 
nature.  Yet  everything  else  which  had  come  under  niv 
notice  pointed  to  Delora's  being  associated  with  a  criminal 
undertaking.  I  paced  the  room,  deep  in  thought.  Felicia 
all  the  time  was  watching  me  anxiously. 

"You  are  not  going  to  leave  me?"  she  asked  veri 
softly. 

I  came  to  a  standstill  before  her. 

"No,  Felicia,"  I  said,  "I  am  not  going  to  leave  you  I 
But  I  want  fn  tell  you  this.  I  am  going  to  tri-  and  find 
out  for  rayseii  the  things  which  you  will  not  tel'  -.ne.  No, 
you  must  not  try  to  stop  me  I"  I  said,  anticipating  the 
words  which  indeed  had  trembled  upon  her  lips.  "It 
must  be  either  that  or  farewell,  Felicia.  I  cannot  remain 
here  and  do  absolutely  nothing.  I  want  to  find  your 
imcle.  and  to  have  some  sort  of  an  explanation  from  hiiu, 
and  I  mean  to  do  it." 

She  shook  her  head. 
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"There  are  others  whf)  are  trying  to  find  him,"  she  said, 
"hut  I  do  not  think  that  they  will  succeed.  The  young 
man  who  was  here  the  other  night,  for  instance." 

"If  I  fail,  I  fail,"  I  answered.  "At  any  rate,  I  shall  he 
doing  something.  I  must  go  hack  to  my  hrother's  to- 
night, Felicia,  because  I  have  promised  to  stay  with  liim. 
In  a  dav  or  two  I  sliall  return  to  mv  rooms  here,  and  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  your  uncle's 
mysterious  movements.  It  may  seem  impertinent  to  you 
to  interfere  in  anybody  else's  concerns.  I  cannot  helj»  it. 
It  is  for  your  sake.    The  present  ])osition  is  impossible  I" 

"You  are  not  staying  here  to-night  ?"   she  asked. 

"To-night,  no!"  I  answered.  "I  will  let  you  know- 
directly  I  return." 

"There  is  one  thing  else,  Capitaine  Rotherby.  Could 
you  promise  it  to  me,  I  wonder?" 

"I  will  try,"  I  answered 

"Do  not  quarrel  any  more,  if  you  can  help  it,"  she 
begged,  "with  Louis!" 

Her  question  forced  a  laugh  from  my  lips.  Quarrel 
with  Louis,  indeed  !  What  more  could  I  do  in  that  direc- 
tion ?  Then  I  frowned,  in  temporary  annoyance.  I  hated 
to  hear  her  „peak  of  him  as  a  person  to  be  considered. 

"liouis  is  a  venomous  little  person,"  I  said,  "but  I 
certainly  should  not  quarrel  wit'  !iim  more  than  I  can 
helj).  i  am,  unfortunately,  in  his  debt,  or  I  should  have 
dealt  with  him  before  now." 

I  glanced  at  the  clock  and  jumped  up.  It  was  ver\' 
much  later  than  I  had  ihought.  She  gave  me  her  hands 
a  little  wistfully. 

"I  do  not  like  to  think  of  you  here  alone,"  I  said.  "I 
wish  that  I  could  persuade  you  to  engage  a  maid." 

She  shook  her  head. 
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•'My  uncle  would  not  allow  it,"  she  said  simj)ly.  "He 
says  that  servants  are  always  prying  into  one's  conoerns. 
Oood  night,  Capitaine  Rotherl)y !  Thank  you  so  mu<  ii 
for  taking  me  out  this  evening.  After  all,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  it  has  been  rather  like  the  beginning  of  this 
lioliday." 

I  held  her  hands  tightly  in  mine. 

"When  it  really  begins,"  I  answered,  "I  shall  try  and 
make  it  a  little  more  interc  ting !" 

I  declined  a  taxicab  and  turned  to  walk  back  to  my 
brother's  hotel.  Certainly  in  the  problem  of  these  two 
people  who  had  come  so  curiously  into  my  life  there  was 
very  much  to  give  me  matter  for  thought.  I  believed  in 
the  girl,  and  trusted  her.  More  than  that  I  did  not  dare  to 
ask  myself!  I  should  have  believed  in  her,  even  if  her 
uncle  were  proved  to  be  a  criminal  of  the  most  dangerous 
type.  But  none  the  less  I  could  not  help  realizing  that 
her  present  position  was  a  singularly  unfortunate  one.  To 
be  alone  in  a  big  hotel,  without  maid  or  chaperon,  herself 
caught  up  in  this  web  of  mystery  which  Louis  and  those 
others  seemed  to  have  woven  around  her,  was  in  itself 
undesirable  and  unnatural.  Whatever  was  transpirinjr, 
I  was  quite  certain  that  her  share  in  it  was  a  passive  one. 
She  had  been  told  to  be  silent,  and  she  was  silent.  Nothing; 
would  ever  make  me  believe  that  she  was  a  party  to  any 
wrong-doing.  And  yet  the  more  I  thought  of  Delora  the 
less  I  trusted  him.  At  Charing  Cross  Station,  for  instance, 
his  had  not  been  the  anxiety  of  a  man  intrusted  with  a 
difficult  mission.  His  agitation  had  been  due  to  fear, — 
fear  abject  and  absolute.  I  had  seen  the  sjTnptoms  more 
than  once  in  my  life,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  them. 
I  tola  myself  that  no  man  could  be  so  shaken  who  was 
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engaged  in  honest  dealings.  Even  now  lie  was  in  hiding, 
—  it  couUl  not  l»e  tailed  anytliing  else,  —  and  the  one 
person  with  whom  I  ha<l  come  in  touch  wIuj  was  search- 
ing for  him  was,  without  a  <loul)t,  on  the  siile  of  law  and 
justice,  with  at  least  some  settled  position  licliiiHJ  him. 
Delora's  deportment  was  more  the  deportment  of  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice  than  of  a  man  in  the  confidence  of  his 
government. 

Walking  a  little  careles.sly,  I  took  a  turn  too  far  north- 
ward, and  founil  myself  in  one  of  the  streets  leading  out  of 
Shaftesbury  Avenue.  I  was  on  the  point  of  taking  a  pas- 
.sage  which  would  lea<l  me  more  in  my  proper  direction, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  l>y  a  large  motor-car 
standing  outside  one  of  the  small  foreign  restaurants  which 
abound  in  this  district.  I  was  always  inlerestc  1  in  cars, 
but  I  noticed  this  one  more  ]iarticularly  from  the  fact  of 
its  utter  incoinpatil)ility  w ith  its  surroundings.  It  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  cars  I  had  ever  seep,-  a  sixty  to  eighty 
horse-power  Daimler,  —  fitted  up  inside  with  the  utmost 
luxur}-.  The  panels  were  plain,  and  the  <  hauileur,  who 
sat  motionless  iti  his  i)lace.  wore  dark  livery  and  was  ap- 
parently a  foreigner.  I  slackened  my  ]uice  to  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  non-skidding  device  on  the  back  tire,  and 
as  I  pa.ssed  on  I  saw  the  door  of  the  little  restavirant  ojien, 
and  a  tall  commUnontiairc  hurried  out.  lie  held  ojien  the 
door  of  the  ear  and  stood  at  attention.  Two  men  issued 
from  the  restaurant  and  crossed  the  ])avenient.  I  turned 
deliberately  round  to  watch  them  —  vulgar  curiosity,  per- 
haps, but  a  curiosity  which  I  never  regretted.  The  first 
man  —  tall  and  powerful  —  wore  the  splendid  dre.ss  and 
black  silk  cap  of  a  Chinese  of  high  rank.  The  man  who 
followed  him  was  Delora.  I  knew  him  in  a  second,  al- 
though he  wore  a  white  silk  scarf  around  his  neck,  conceal- 
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itij;  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  an<l  a  silk  hat  piishe*!  dowf. 
almost  over  his  eves.  I  saw  his  httle  nervous  jjlatue  iij. 
and  down  the  street,  I  saw  him  push  past  the  comnti.i.'tion- 
unirc  as  thoiij,'h  in  a  hurry  to  piin  the  semi-ohseurity  of 
the  car.  I  stoppe<l  short  npon  the  pavement,  motiotdess 
for  one  brief  and  fatal  moment.  Then  I  tu..ied  hack 
and  hastened  to  the  side  of  the  car.  I  knocked  at  the 
window. 

'*  Delora,"  I  said,  "  I  must  speak  to  vou." 

The  car  had  hej,nm  to  move.  I  wrenched  at  the  handle, 
hut  I  found  it  hehl  on  the  inside  with  a  j,'rip  which  even  I 
could  not  move.  I  looked  into  the  broad,  expressir  dess 
face  of  the  Chinaman,  who,  leaning  forward,  completely 
shielded  the  person  of  the  man  with  whom  I  sought  ti- 
speak. 

"One  moment,"  I  called  out.  "I  must  speak  with 
Mr.  Delora.     I  have  a  message  for  him." 

The  car  was  going  faster  now.  I  trietl  to  jump  on  to  the 
step,  but  the  first  time  I  missed  it.  Then  the  window  was 
suddenly  let  down.  The  Chinaman's  arm  flashed  out  and 
struck  me  on  the  chest,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  relinquish 
my  grasp  of  the  handle.  I  reeled  back,  preserving  my 
balance  only  by  a  desperate  effort.  Before  I  could  start  in 
pursuit,  the  car  had  turned  into  the  morecrowded  thorougli- 
fare,  and  when  I  reached  the  ^fpot  where  it  had  disappeared 
a  few  seconds  later,  it  was  lost  amongst  the  stream  of 
vehicles. 

I  went  baek  to  the  restaurant.  It  was  like  a  hundred 
others  of  its  class  —  stuffy,  smelly,  reminiscent  of  the 
poorer  business  quarters  of  a  foreign  city.  A  waiter  in  a 
greasy  dress-suit  flicked  some  crumbs  from  a  vacant  fable 
and  motioned  me  to  sit  down .  I  ordered  a  Fin  Champagne, 
and  put  half-a-crown  into  h's  hand. 
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"Toll  ine,"  I  saiil.  "five  niinutfs  aj;<»  u  Cliiiianmii  uiid 
another  man  wen*  here." 

The  man  hii«l  the  half-crown  down  on  tlie  tal»Kv  His 
inanne*  '  wl  underj^one  a  comjtU'te  clian^'e. 

"Perliaps  so,  sir,"  he  answered.  We  have  been  l>usy 
to-iiijjht.     I  notieed  nohody." 

I  called  the  proprietor  to  me  —  a  little  pale-faced  man 
with  a  hlack  nuuistache,  who  had  heen  hovering:  in  tlie 
background.  He  hastened  to  my  side,  smiling  and  bowing. 
This  time  I  <lid  not  ask  him  a  direct  (juestion. 

"I  am  interestetl  in  the  restaurants  of  this  tpiorter." 
I  sai''  "Some  one  has  told  me  that  your  dumer  is 
marvellous !" 

He  smiled  a  little  suspiciously.  The  word  was  perhaps 
unfortunate ! 

"I  am  bringing  some  friends  to  trj'  it  verj-  soon."  I  said. 
The  waiter  brought  my  Fin  Chamj)agne.     I  drank  it 
and  ordered  a  cigar. 

"You  have  all  sorts  of  j)eople  here,"  I  remarked.  "I 
noticed  a  Chinaman  —  he  was  very  nmch  like  the  Chinese 
ambassatlor,  by  the  bye  —  leaving  as  1  came  in." 
The  proprietor  extended  his  hands. 
"We  have  people  of  ever}-  class,  monsieur,"  he  assured 
me.  "One  comes  and  tells  his  friends,  and  they  come, 
antl  so  on.  I  believe  that  there  was  a  Chinese  gentleman 
here  to-night.    One  does  not  notice.    We  were  busy." 

I  paid  my  bill  and  departed.  The  c<rmnu.s.si(mnaire 
pushed  oj)en  the  door,  whistle  in  hand.  He  looked  at  me 
a  little  curiously.  Without  doubt  he  ha<l  watched  my 
attempt  to  s])eak  to  Delora.  I  drew  a  half-sovereign  from 
my  pocket. 

"Tell  me,"  I  said,  "do  you  want  to  earn  that?" 

He  was  a  German,  with  a  large  i>asty  ia<  e  and  a  yellow 
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nioiistuclie.     Wis  eyes  were  small,  and  Ihey  sccniwl  to 
<'(iiitra«t   with  ^'rcc«l  as  they  Icwike*!  ujmn  the  <»»iii. 

'*SirI"    he  aiisweretl,  with  a  Ik)w. 

"Who  was  the  Chinese  gentleman  with  the  splendid 
motor-car?"   I  asked. 

The  man  8|>read  out  tiis  hands. 

"Wlio  can  tell?"  he  suid.  "He  dined  here  to-night  in 
a  private  room." 

A  private  hmmu  !    Well,  that  was  something,  at  any  rate  I 

"  Yim  do  not  know  his  name  or  where  he  comes  from  ?" 
I  a*<ke<l. 

The  man  shook  his  heail,  glancing  nervously  towards 
the  interior  of  the  restaurant. 

"The  other  gentleman  ?"   I  asked. 

"I  do  not  know  his  name,  sir,"  the  ..^an  declared  witli 
empha«is.  "He  has  been  here  o.ice  or  twice,  but  always 
alone." 

I  put  the  half-sovereign  in  my  ixx'ket  and  drew  out  a 
sovereign.  The  roan  stretched  out  an  eaj"*"  hand  which 
he  suddenly  dropped.  He  pointed  down  tht  street.  Tlit 
swing  door  of  the  restaurant  remained  closed,  but  over 
the  soiled  white  curtain  I  also  could  see  the  face  of  Ww 
proprietor  peering  out. 

"It  is  the  second  turn  to  the  left,"  the  man  said  to  me. 

"And  if  you  want  that  sovereign  made  into  five,'  I 
said  carelessly,  "my  name  is  Captain  Rotherby,  and  I  am 
going  from  here  to  Claridge's  Hotel." 

I  walked  down  the  street  and  left  him  looking  after  me. 
At  the  comer  I  p,'lanced  around.  The  proprietor  and  the 
commis.no.  ain.  were  talking  together  on  the  pavement 
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Thk  fnllowirifj  cvenir)}^  I  ilitied  alotif  willi  my  l)rntlirr. 
who  was,  for  hiru,  in  an  utinsiially  cluHTfiil  franu'  of  iiiiTu 
Ilf  talked  with  inon-  interest  «)f   life  and  his  share  in   i 
than    he    had    dorn-   -  to   me,   at    any    rale — since   tli. 
traj^redy  which  had  iU'prive«l  him  of  a  home.    Toward  the 
end  of  dinner  I  asked  him  a  <|uestion. 

"I{al|)h,"  I  said,  "how  eould  I  meet  the  Chinese  am- 
l»assa(l(»r  here?" 

He  stared  at  me  for  a  nioment. 

"Why,  at  any  of  the  diplomatic  receptions,  1  siiyipose," 
he  sai«l,  seeing  that  I  was  in  earnest.  "lie  is  rather  a  pal 
of  Freddy's.    Why  <lon'l  you  rinjj  up  and  ask  him?" 

"I  will,  the  moment  after  dinner,"  I  answere<l. 

"Whv  this  sudden  ii  i -rest  in  Orientalism?"  Ralph 
a.sked  curiou.sly. 

"Curiously  enou<jjh,  it  is  apropos  of  these  Dcloras,"  I 
answered.  "I  called  to-day,  hut  oidy  found  the  ^nrl  in. 
The  man  I  saw  'atcr  with  a  Chiniiman  whom  1  helieve  to 
be  tlie  amhas.sador." 

"What  is  the  jjirl  like?"   my  hrother  a.sked. 

"Charminj?!"  I  answered.  "I  am  writing  Aunt  ^Tnv\ 
to  invite  her  down  to  Feltham.  The  diflB<ulty  seems  t. 
he  to  get  hold  of  Delora." 

"So  you 've  written  Aunt  ^lary,  eh  ?  "  Ralph  remarked, 
looking  up  at  me.  "Austen,  I  believe  you're  gone  on  the 
girl!" 
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"I  believe  I  am,"  I  admitted  equably, 
be  if  you  saw  her." 

Ralph  half  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment.  It  was  a 
clumsy  speech  of  mine ! 

"Seriously,  Austen,"  he  continued,  a  few  moments 
later,   "have  you   ever  thought   of  marrying?" 

"Ecjually  seriously,  Ralph,"  I  answered,  "not  until  I 
met  Felicia  Delora." 

"Felicia  Delora  I"  my  brother  repeated.  "It's  a  pretty 
name,  at  any  rate.    I  supj)ose  I  must  go  and  see  her  myself." 

"Wait  for  a  day  or  two,  Ralph,"  I  begged.  "She  is  a 
little  upset  just  now.  Her  uncle  seems  to  be  neglecting 
her  for  some  precious  scheme  of  his." 

"I  wonder  if,  by  any  chance,  you  are  in  earnest,  Aus- 
ten?" my  brother  asked. 

"I  should  not  be  surprised,"  I  admitted. 

"It's  an  interesting  subject,  you  know,"  Ralph  con- 
tinued gravely.  "Considering  my  accident,  and  other 
things  which  we  need  not  allude  to,  I  think  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  there's  no  clumce  of  my  ever  having  an 
heir.  It's  our  duty  to  look  ahead  a  little,  you  know, 
Austen.  There  is  n't  any  manner  of  doubt  that  some  time 
between  now  and  the  next  ten  years  you  will  have  to  take 
up  my  place.  I  only  hope  you  won't  make  such  a  hash 
of  it." 

"Don't  talk  rubbish,  Ralph  !"   I  answered. 

"It  is  n't  rubbish,"  he  said  firmly.  "You  go  and  talk 
to  my  doctor  if  you  don't  believe  me.  However,  I  had  n't 
meant  to  say  anything  about  this  to-night.  Your  mention- 
ing the  girl  put  it  into  my  head.  I  want  you,  of  course,  to 
know  that  I  am  not  forgetful  of  my  res])onsibilities.  Your 
two  thousand  a  year  may  do  you  very  well  as  a  bachelor, 
but  vou  are  heir  a[)parent  to  the  title  now,  and  if  you  should 
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think  of  Tiiarryiiifj,  the  Fakeiihani  estates  are  yours,  and 
the  house.  They  brin<?  in  helween  six  and  seven  tliousand 
a  year,  I  think,  —  never  hvss." 

"It's  verv  fjood  of  you,  Ralph,  — "  I  l)e;j;an. 

"It's  nothinj,'  of  the  sort,"  he  ans\vere<l.  "It's  vour 
rightful  position.  The  Fakenhani  estates  have  l)een  held 
by  the  heir  apparent  for  generations.  Tell  me  a  Utile 
about  this  Miss  Delora." 

"I'll  bring  her  to  see  you  ]>resently,  Ralph,"  I  answered. 

"You  are  in  earnest,  then?"  he  remarked,  with  a 
smile. 

"I  believe  so,"  I  answered. 

He  looked  at  me  once  more,  sear(hin<dv. 

"There  is  .something  on  your  mind,  Austen,"  he  said,  — 
"something  bothering  you.  I  believe  it  is  about  these 
Deloras,  too.  Is  there  something  al)out  them  which  you 
can't  understand,  eh?" 

"There  is,  Ral})h,"  I  admitted.  "You  saw  what  Dicky 
said.  They  are  ])eo[)le  of  con.sequence  in  their  own 
countn,-,  at  any  rate,  yet  over  here  the  man  seems  to 
behave  like   a  hunted  criminal." 

"Dicky  also  .said,"  Ralph  remarked,  "that  the  man  was 
intrusted  with  some  business  over  here  for  his  govern- 
ment. Nasty  underhand  lot,  those  republics  of  the 
Southern  Hemis])here.  I  dare  .say  he  is  driven  to  be  a 
bit  mvsterious  to  carry  the  thinij  throuirh." 

"I  shall  know  more  about  it  s(M)n,  I  hope,"  I  answered. 
"I'll  go  and  ring  Freddy  up,  if  you  don't  mind,  now." 

Ralph  nodded. 

"I'm  off  to  my  room,  at  any  rate,  old  chap,"  he  .said, 
"(iroves  is  going  abroad  for  a  month's  holiday,  and  he 
has  brought  some  papers  for  nie  to  look  through.  See  you 
some  time  to-morrow." 
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I  made  my  way  into  the  little  sitting-room  which  he- 
longed  to  the  suite  of  rooms  my  brother  had  placed  at  my 
disposal.  There  I  rang  up  Lord  Frederic  Maynard,  my 
first  cousin,  and  a  junior  member  of  the  government.  Tlie 
butler  told  me  that  Lord  Frederic  was  dining,  but  would 
doubtless  speak  to  me  for  a  moment.  In  a  minute  or  two 
I  heard  his  familiar  voice. 

"Freddy,"  I  said,  "I  want  to  meet  the  Chinese 
imbassador." 

"f^leven  till  one  to-night  here,"  he  answered.  "What 
the  devil  do  you  want  with  him?" 

"Do  you  mean  that  he  is  comin/'  ^o  your  house  to- 
night.''"   I   asked. 

"Exactly,"  Freddy  answered.  "We've  a  political 
reception,  semi-diplomatic.  I  saw  our  old  friend  only 
yesterday,  and  he  reminded  me  that  he  was  coming." 

"You're  a  brick,  Freddy!"  I  answered.  "I '11  l)e 
round." 

."You  have  not  answered  my  question,"  he  reminded  me. 

"I'll  tell  you  later,"  I  answered,  and  rang  off. 


I  was  at  Maynard  House  very  soon  after  eleven,  and, 
after  chatting  for  a  little  while  with  my  hostess,  I  hung 
around  near  the  entrance,  watching  the  arrivals.  Alx)ut 
midnight  His  Excellency  the  Chinese  ambassador  was 
ainounced.  and  I  felt  a  little  thrill  of  exidtation.  I  was 
ri'^ht !  The  tall,  powerful-looking  man  whom  I  saw 
)wing  over  my  cousin's  hand  was  indeed  the  person 
.horn  I  had  seen  with  Delora  a  few  hours  ago.  I  ran 
Freddy  to  ground,  and  presently  I  found  myself  also 
!)owing  before  His  Excellency.  He  regarded  me  through 
his  horn-rimmed  spectacles  with  a  benign  and  pleasant 
expression.    I  had  been  in  the  East,  and  I  talked  for  a  few 
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moments  upon  the  subjects  wliich  I  thought  would  interest 
him. 

"Your  Excellency,  I  dare  say,  is  well  acquainted  with 
London,"  I  remarked,  apro[)os  of  somclhinff  he  said. 

"  I  know  your  great  city  only  indifferently,"  he  answered. 
"I  am  always  anxious  to  take  the  oj)j)ortunity  of  seeing 
more  of  it." 

"Last  evening,  for  instance,"  I  remarked,  "Your 
Excellency  was,  I  think,  ex|)loring  a  very  interesting 
neigh  lx)rhood." 

"Last  evening,"  he  repeated.  "Let  me  think.  No,  not 
last  evening.  Captain  Rotherby !  I  was  giving  a  little 
dinner  at  my  own  house." 

I  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  silence.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  learned  from  his  expression. 

"I  thought,"  I  said,  "that  I  saw  your  Excellency  in  a 
street  near  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  leaving  a  small  foreign 
restaurant,  —  the  Cafe  Universel.  Your  Excellency  was 
with  a  man  named  Delora." 

Very  slowly  the  ambassador  shook  his  head. 

"Not  me!"  he  -.iia.  "Not  me!  I  did  dine  with  the 
younger  members  of  the  I.<egation  in  Langham  Place. 
What  name  did  you  say  ?" 

"A  man  named  Delora,"  I  repeated. 

Once  more  the  ambassador  shook  his  head,  slowly  and 
thoughtfully. 

"Delora!"  he  repeated.  "The  name  is  unknown  to 
me.  There  are  many  others  of  my  race  in  Ivondon  now," 
he  continued.  "The  costume,  perhaps,  makes  one  seem 
like  another  to  those  who  look  and  pass  by." 

I  bowed  very  low.  It  was  the  most  magnificently  told 
lie  to  which  I  had  ever  listened  in  my  life !  His  Excel- 
lency smiled  at  me  graciously  as  I  made  my  adieux,  and 
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passed  on.  Despite  my  disappointment,  I  felt  that  I  was 
now  becoming  profoundly  interested  in  my  quest.  The 
evidence,  too,  was  aU  in  favor  of  Delora.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  as  though  this  undertaking  in  which  he  was 
involved  might,  after  all,  be  connected  with  other  things 
than  crime ! 
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It  was  past  one  o'clock  in  the  morninjj  when  I  returned  to 
the  hotel,  yet  the  porter  who  admitted  me  pointed  towanl 
the  figure  of  a  man  who  stood  waiting  in  the  dindy  lit  hall. 

"There  is  a  person  here  who  has  heen  waiting  to  see 
you  for  some  hours,  sir,"  he  said.    "His  name  is  Fritz." 

"To  see  me?"   I  repeated. 

The  man  came  a  step  forward  and  saluted.  I  recognized 
him  at  once.  It  was  the  commissionnaire  "*  ^''^  Cafe 
Universel. 

"It  is  quite  right,"  I  told  the  porter.  "You  had  hotter 
come  uj)  to  my  rooms,"  I  added,  turning  to  Fritz. 

I  led  the  way  to  the  lift  and  on  to  my  sitting-room.  There 
I  turned  up  the  electric  lights  and  threw  myself  into  an 
easy-chair. 

"Well,  Fritz,"  said  I,  "I  hope  that  you  have  brought  me 
some  news." 

"I  have  lost  my  job,  sir,"  the  man  answered,  a  little 
sullenly. 

"How  much  was  it  worth  to  you  ?"  I  asked. 

"It  was  worth  nearly  two  pounds  a  week  with  tips,"  he 
declared,  speaking  with  a  strong  foreign  accent. 

"Then  i  take  you  into  my  service  at  two  pounds  ten  a 
week  from  to-niu;ht,"  I  said.  "The  engagement  will  not 
')e  a  long  one,  but  you  may  find  it  lucrative." 

The  man  fingered  his  liat  and  looked  at  me  stolidly. 

"I  am  not  a  valet,  sir,"  he  rej)lied. 
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"If  you  were  I  should  not  employ  you,"  I  answered. 
"Y(»u  can  make  yourself  very  useful  to  me  in  another 
direction,   if  you   cure   to." 

"I  am  very  willinj,',  sir,"  the  man  <leclared,  —  "very 
willin<^  indeed.  I  have  a  wife  and  children,  and  I  cannot 
all'ord  to  he  out  of  employment." 

"C(mie,  then,"  I  said.  "The  lonjj;  and  short  of  it  is  tlii^. 
I  want  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  man  who  was 
witli  the  Chinaman  at  vour  restaurant  last  eveninj'." 

The  man  looked  at  me  with  something  lilve  surpri.se  in 
his  face. 

"You  do  not  know  that?"  he  said. 

"I  do  not,"  I  admitted.  "Your  business  will  be  to  find 
out." 

"And  what  do  I  get,"  the  man  a.sked,  "if  I  do  discover 
the  staying  [)lace  of  that  gentleman  .-*" 

"A  ten-pound  note,"  I  answered,  "down  on  the  nail." 

A  slow  smile  suffused  Fritz's  face. 

"I  will  tell  you  now,"  he  said.  "You  have  the  ten 
pounds,  so.''" 

"  I  have  it  ready,"  I  answered,  rising  to  my  feet.  " Come 
on,  Fritz,  you  are  a  brave  fellow,  and  I  promise  you  it 
shall  not  end  at  ten  pounds." 

"You  are  serious?"  Fritz  persisted.  "This  is  not  a 
joke?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  I  assured  him.  "Why  should  you 
think  so?" 

The  smile  on  the  man's  face  broadened. 

"Because,"  he  said,  "that  gentleman  —  he  is  staying 
here,  in  this  verj'  hotel." 

For  a  moment  I  was  silent.  The  thing  seemed  im- 
jiossible ! 

"How  on  earth  do  vou  know  that,  Fritz  ?"  I  asked. 
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"I  will  tell  ynu,"  Fritz  answered.  "There  was  a  niglil, 
not  i«jiig  ago,  when  he  tlid  eome  to  the  restaurant  with  the 
Chinese  ge  itleman.  They  talked  for  a  long  lime,  and  then 
I  was  sent  for  into  the  private  room  where  they  were  taking 
dinner.  The  gentleman  he  wrote  a  note  and  he  gave  it  tci 
me.  lie  said,  'You  will  take  a  hansom  eah  and  you  will 
drive  to  Claridge's  Hotel.  You  will  give  this  to  the  e.tshier, 
and  he  will  hand  you  a  small  parcel  which  you  will  bring 
here.'  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  leave  my  jiost,  hut  he 
had  already  seen  the  proprietor.  So  1  came  to  this  very 
hotel  with  that  note,  and  I  did  take  hack  to  the  rei-taurant 
a  small  parcel  wrapped  in  brown  paper." 

"Fritz,"  I  said,  "sit  down  in  thai  ea.sy-chair  and  help 
yourself  to  whiskey  and  soda.  I  am  sorry  that  1  have  not 
beer,  but  you  must  do  the  best  you  can  with  our  own 
national  drink.  Take  a  cigar,  too.  Make  yourself  quite 
comfortable.  I  am  going  downstairs  to  the  reception 
office.  If  I  find  that  what  you  have  toltl  me  is  true,  there 
will  be  two  five-pound  notes  in  my  hand  for  you  when  I 
come  back." 

"So!"  Fritz  declared,  accepting  my  hospitality  with 
calm  satisfaction. 

I  descended  into  the  hall  of  the  hotel  and  made  my  way 
to  the  reception  office.  The  one  clerk  on  duty  was  reading 
a  novel,  which  he  promptly  laid  aside  at  my  approach.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  my  task,  perha])s,  might  not  ])rove  so 
easy,  as  Delora  would  scarcely  be  staying  here  under  his 
own  name. 

"I  wanted  to  ask  you,"  I  said,  "if  you  have  a  gentleman 
here  named  Delora." 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

"There  is  no  one  of  that  name  in  the  hotel,  ir,"  he 
answered. 
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**I  scarcely  expected  that  there  w  '  he,"  I  remarked. 
"The  fact  is,  the  ;^'entleman  \v'<  want  to  find,  and 

whom  I  know  is  or  was  staying  ht    ,  is  using  another  name 
which  I  have  not  heard.    You  know  who  I  am  ?" 

"Certainly,  Captain  Rotherby!"  the  man  repHed, 
"You   are   Lord   Welraington's  l)rother." 

"You  will  understand,  then,"  I  said,  "that  if  I  ask 
questions  which  seem  to  you  impertinent,  I  do  so  he- 
cause  the  matter  is  important,  and  not  from  any  idle 
curiosity." 

"Quite  so,  sir,"  the  man  answered.  "I  shall  be  pleased 
to  tell  you  anything  I  can." 

"This  gentleman  of  whom  I  am  in  search,  then,"  I 
answered,  "he  would  have  arrived  probably  last  Wednes- 
day evening  from  the  Continent.  I  do  not  know  what 
name  he  would  give,  but  it  would  probably  not  be  the 
name  of  Delora.  He  is  rather  tall,  pale,  thin,  and  of 
distinctly  foreign  appearance.  He  has  black  eyes,  black 
imperial,  and  looks  like  a  South  American,  which,  by  the 
bye,  I  think  he  is.  Docs  that  description  help  you  to 
recognize  him?" 

"I  think  so,  sir,"  the  man  answered.  "Do  you  happen 
to  know  whether,  by  any  chance,  he  would  be  a  friend  of 
the  Chinese  ambassador?" 

"I  should  think  it  very  likely,"  I  answered.  "He  is 
staying  here,  then?" 

"He  was  staying  here  until  a  few  hours  ago,  sir,"  the 
man  answered.  "He  came  in  about  ten  o'clock  and  went 
at  once  to  his  rooms,  sent  for  his  bill,  and  left  the  hotel  in 
a  great  hurry.  I  remember  the  circumstance  particularly, 
because  he  had  said  nothing  about  his  going,  and  from 
the  manner  of  his  return  and  his  hasty  de])arture  it  is  quite 
clear  that  he  had  not  expected  to  leave  so  soon  himself." 
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I  was  a  little  staggered.  It  seemed  hard  luck  to  lune 
so  nearly  succeeded  in  niv  search,  onlv  to  luive  faik'd  at 
the  last  moment.  It  was  maddening,  t(M>,  to  think  that 
for  all  these  hours  I  had  l»een  in  the  same  hotel  as  the 
man  whom  I  so  greatly  desired  to  find  ! 

"Tell  me,  did  he  leave  any  address?"  I  asked. 

"None  whatever,  sir,"  the  man  answered.  "Our 
junior  clerk  he' "»  aske<l  him  where  he  wouUl  wish  letters 
to  he  fonvarded,  an(i  he  replied  that  there  would  not  I.e 
any.  I  think  he  said  that  he  was  leaving  for  abroad  almost 
at  once,  but  would  call  before  he  sailed  in  case  there  were 
any  letters  or  messages  for  him." 

"Tell  me  under  what  name  he  stayed  here?"  I  asked. 

"Mr.  Vanderpoel,"  the  man  told  me. 

"He  was  quite  alone,  I  supjKJse?"  I  asked. 

"Absolutelv."  the  man  answered.  "He  had  a  few 
callers  at  different  times,  but  he  sy)ent  most  of  his  time 
in  his  rooms.  If  you  are  particularly  anxious  to  discover 
his  whereabouts,"  the  clerk  continued,  "the  night  porter 
who  would  have  started  him  off  is  still  on  duty." 

"I  should  like  ver\'  much  to  speak  to  him,"  I  said. 

The  clerk  touched  a  bell,  and  the  porter  came  in  from 
outside. 

"You  remember  Mr.  Vanderjjoel  leaving  this  evening  r" 
the  clerk  asked. 

"Certainly,  sir,"  the  man  answered.  "He  went  at 
about  eleven  o'clock." 

"Did  he  go  in  a  cab  ?"  the  clerk  asked. 

"In  a  four-whcMer,  sir,"  the  porter  answered. 

"Do  you  remember  what  address  he  gave?" 

The  porter  looked  (iuoious  for  a  moment. 

"I  don't  absolutely  remember,  sir,"  he  said,  "but  I 
know  that  it  was  one  of  the  big  railway  stations." 
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The  clerk  turned  to  me. 

"Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  ask?"  he 
inquired. 

I  .shook  my  head. 

"No,  thank.s!"  I  answered.  "I  am  afraid  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  leametl." 

The  ]>orter  went  hack  to  his  duties,  and  1  hade  the 
clerk  gooil  night.  Up  in  ray  room  Fritz  wa.s  waitinj; 
anxi'^usly. 

"Yor  were  right  and  wrong,"  I  announced.  "Mr. 
Delora  has  been  staying  here  and  left  to-night." 

"He  has  gone!"  Fritz  exclaimed. 

"He  left  at  eleven  o'chx;k,"  I  answered.  "He  saw  me, 
and  I  suppose  he  knew  that  I  was  looking  for  him.  Here  's 
half  your  money,  anyhow,"  I  continued,  giving  him  a 
five-pound  note.  "The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out 
where  he  has  gone  to.    I  think  you  could  help  here,  Fritz." 

"What  must  I  do?"  the  man  a«ked. 

"First  of  all,"  I  said,  "go  to  the  big  railway  hoicls  and 
try  and  find  out  frv^m  one  of  the  porters  —  you  (lermaiis 
all  stick  together — whether  any  one  arrived  in  a  four- 
wheel  cab  at  between  eleven  and  twelve  this  eveninj;. 
whose  description  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Delora.  1 
reckon  that  will  take  you  most  of  to-morrow.  When  you 
have  finished  come  to  me  at  the  Milan  Court,  and  let  n»e 
know  how  you  have  got  on." 

"So!"  the  man  remarked,  rising  from  his  seat.  "To- 
morrow morning  I  will  do  that.  They  will  tell  me,  these 
fellows.     I  know  many  of  them." 

"Good  night,  Fritz,  then  !"  I  said.    "Good  luck  !" 
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Early  on  the  following  niorninij  I  move.'  hack  to  my 
rooms  in  the  Milan  Court.  Curiously  enough  I  entorni 
the  Iniilding  with  a  sense  of  depression  for  wnich  I  could 
not  account.  1  went  first  to  my  own  rcMuns  and  f,dan(fd 
at  my  letters.  There  was  nothing  there  of  ini|)<irtam  c. 
In  other  words,  there  wa.s  nothing  from  Felicia.  I  (U- 
scended  to  the  fiftii  floor  and  knocked  at  the  <I<)or  of  her 
room.  As  I  sto«Kl  there  waiting  I  was  ahsohitely  certain 
that  somehow  or  other  a  change  had  (K(urre«l  in  the 
situation,  that  the  freeness  of  my  intercourse  with  Felicia 
was  about  to  he  interfered  with.  I  was  not  in  the  least 
surprised  when  the  <!oor  was  at  last  cautiou.sly  opened, 
an(i  a  woman  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me  stood 
on  the  threshold,  with  the  handle  of  the  do«)r  still  in  her 
hand. 

"I  should  like  to  see  Miss  Delora,"  I  said.  "My  name 
is  Captain  Rotherhy." 

The  woman  shook  her  head.  She  was  apparently 
French,  and  "f  the  middle-class.  She  was  dresseil  in 
black,  her  eyes  and  eyebrows  were  black,  she  had  even 
the  shadow  of  a  moustache  upon  her  upper  lip.  To  me 
her  appearance  was  singularly  forbidding. 

"Miss  Delora  cannot  see  you,"  she  answered,  with  a 
strong  foreign  accent. 

"Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  inquire  if  that  is  so  ?"  I  an- 
swered. "I  have  an  appointment  with  Miss  Delora  for 
this  morning,  and  a  motor-car  ..aiting  to  take  her  out." 
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"Miss  Dclora  cnnnnt  rrreive  you,"  answrrrd  llio  woman, 
almost  as  lliouj^h  she  had  not  lu'ard.  and  tloseil  llie  door 
ill  my  fare. 

Tliere  was  nothing  left  for  me  hut  to  go  down  and  iti- 
terview  mv  friend  the  hall-porter.  I  connnenced  niv 
m(|iiiries   with   the  usual   c|uestion. 

**Anv  news  of  Mr.  I)eh)ra,  .Vshlev?" 

"None  at  all,  sir,"  the  man  '•epiied 
has  arrived  for  Miss  Delora." 

"So  I  have  dis<'overed  for  myself,"  I  answered 
you  Unow  anything  ahout  her,  Ashley?" 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

"She  arrived  here  vesterdav  aftertuxm,"  he  said,  "with 
a  trunk.  She  went  straight  up  to  Miss  Delora's  room, 
and  I  have  not  seen  them  apart  since." 

"Do  they  come  down  to  the  cafe ?"  I  asked. 

"So  far,  sir,"  the  man  answered,  "they  have  had  every- 
Lhing  served  in  their  sitting-room." 

I  went  hack  to  my  roo.  >  ami  rang  up  numher  1.57.  The 
voice  which  answered  me  was  the  voice  of  the  woman  who 
had  denied  me  admission  to  the  room. 

"I  wish  to  speak  to  Miss  Delora,"  I  said. 

"Miss  Delora  is  engaged,"  was  the  abrupt  answer. 

"Nonsense!"  I  answered.  "I  insist  upon  speaking 
to  her.  Tell  her  that  it  is  Captain  Rotherby,  and  she  will 
come  to  the  telephone." 

There  was  a  little  whirr,  but  no  answer.  The  person 
at  the  other  end  had  rung  off.  By  this  time  I  was  getting 
angry.  In  five  minutes  time  I  rang  up  again.  The  sanie 
voice  answered  me. 

"Look  here."  I  said,  "if  you  dn  not  let  me  sperk  i<» 
Miss  Delora,  I  shall  ring  up  every  five  minutes  during 
thedav!" 
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"Monsieur  cnn  <lo  ns  he  pleases,"  wns  tlie  answer. 
"I  shall  lay  llie  rei-eiver  ujion  the  taMe.  It  will  not  lie 
nossilile  to  ^et  joiinecle*!."' 

*'1)«>,  if  yoii  like."  I  answered,  "hut  how  ahout  when 
Mr.  Delora  rings  you  up?" 

The  woman  niutter"»l  soniethitij,'  which  I  «li(l  imt  <'at«ii. 
A  moment  afterwards,  iiowever.  her  voice  ^'H'w  clear. 

"That  is  not  your  husiness,"  she  .said  sharply. 

I  trie<l  to  continue  the  conversation,  hut  in  vain.  Noth- 
ing came  from  the  other  end  l»ut  .silence.  I  husied  myself 
for  a  time  glancing  at  a  few  unim]H)rtant  letters,  and 
afterwanis  tieseended  to  lunch  in  the  cafe.  I  fancied, 
for  a  moment,  that  lx)ui.s'  seIf-p<>s.se.ssion  wa.s  les.s  jierfect 
than  usual.  He  certainly  .showed  .some  .suqiri.se  when  he 
saw  me,  and  he  came  to  my  tahle  with  a  little  less  alacrity. 

"Louis,"  I  said,  "I  shall  order  my  lunch  from  some 
one  else,  not  from  you." 

"Monsieur  has  lo.st  confidence?"  he  a.sked. 

"Not  in  y""r  judgment,  Ixiuis,"  I  an.swered. 

Ix)uis  looked  me  straight  in  the  eyes.  It  was  not  a 
practice  which  he  often  indulged  in. 

"Captain  Rotherhy,"  he  .said,  "you  should  he  on  our 
side.  It  would  not  he  necessarj-  then  to  interfere  with 
any  of  your  plans." 

He  l<K>ked  at  me  meaningly,  and  I  understmxl. 

"It  is  you,  Ixuiis,  I  presume,  whom  I  have  to  thank 
for  the  lady  upstairs?"  I  remarked. 

Ix>uis  shnjgged  his  .shouUlers. 

"  Why  do  you  seek  the  man  Delora  ? "  he  a.sked .  "What 
concern  is  it  of  yours?  If  you  persist,  the  consef|uences 
are  inevitable." 

"If  you  will  take  the  troul>le  to  convince  me,  I-ouis,  —  " 
I  said. 
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Louis  interrupted  me;  it  was  unlike  him.  His  little 
gesture  showed  that  he  was  very  nearly  angry. 

"Monsieur,"  he  .«aid,  "sometimes  you  fail  to  realize 
that  at  a  word  from  us  the  hand  of  the  gendarme  is  upon 
your  shoulder.  We  would  make  use  of  your  aid  gladly, 
but  it  must  he  on  our  terms  —  not  yours." 

"State  them,  Louis,"  I  said. 

"We  will  tell  you  the  truth,"  Louis  answered  slowly. 
"You  shall  understand  the  whole  business.  You  shall 
understand  why  Delora  is  forced  to  lie  hidden  here  in 
London,  what  it  is  that  he  is  aiming  at.  When  you  know 
everything,  you  can  be  an  ally  if  you  will.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  disapprove,  you  swear  upon  your  honor  as 
a  gentleman  —  an  English  gentleman  —  that  no  word 
of  the  knowledge  which  you  have  gained  shall  pass  your 
lips!" 

"Louis,"  I  said,  "I  will  have  my  lunch  and  think  about 
this." 

Louis  departed  with  his  customary  smile  and  bow.  I 
ordered  something  cold  from  the  sideboard  within  sight, 
and  a  bottle  of  wine  which  was  opened  before  me.  There 
scarcely  remained  any  doubt  in  my  mind  now  but  that 
some  part  of  Delora's  business,  at  any  rate,  in  this  coun- 
try, was  criminal.  Louis'  manner,  his  emphatic  stipula- 
tion, made  it  a  matter  of  certainty.  Again  I  found  myself 
confronted  by  the  torturing  thought  that  if  this  were  so 
Felicia  could  scarcely  be  altogether  innocent.  Once  when 
Louis  passed  me  I  stopped  him. 

"Louis,"  I  said,  "let  me  ask  you  this.  Presuming 
things  remain  as  they  are,  and  I  act  independently,  do 
you  intend  to  prevent  my  seeing  Miss  Delora?" 

"It  is  nothing  to  do  with  me,"  Louis  lied.  "It  is  the 
wish  of  her  uncle." 
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"Thank  you  !"   I  answered.    "I  wanted  to  know." 

I  finished  my  hincheon.  Louis  saw  nie  preparing  to 
n<"|'ar'  ind  came  uj>  to  me.  My  table  was  set  in  a  some- 
what I Kscure  corner,  and  we  were  ]>ractically  alone. 

■'I  vvill  ask  you  a  question,  Louis,"  I  said.  "There  is 
no  rtason  why  you  should  not  answer  it.  'J'here  are  laws 
from  a  Icf^al  point  of  view,  and  laws  from  a  moral  point. 
From  the  former,  I  realize  that  I  am,  at  this  moment,  a 
criminal  —  possibly,  as  you  .say,  in  your  power.  Let  fliat 
pass.  \Vhat  I  want  you  to  tell  me  is  this,  —  the  untlcr- 
taking  in  which  Mr.  Delora  is  now  engaged,  is  it  from 
a  legal  point  of  view  a  criminal  one,  or  is  it  merely  a 
matter  needing  secrecy  from  other  reasons.^" 

Louis  stood  thoughtfully  silent  for  some  few  moments. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  will  not  hide  the  truth 
from  you.  According  to  the  law  in  this  country*  ^Ir. 
Delora  is  engaged   in   a  conspiracv." 

"Political?"  I  asked. 

"Nol"  Ixiuis  answered.  "A  conspiracy  which  is  to 
make  him  and  all  others  who  are  concerned  in  it  wealthy 
for  life." 

"But  the  Deloras  are  already  rich,"  I  remarked. 

"Our  friend,"  Ixniis  .said,  "has  specidated.  lie  has 
lost  large  sums.  Besides,  he  loves  adventures,  ^^hat 
shall  you   answer,  Captain  Rotherby.-" 

"It  is  war,  Louis,"  I  said.  "You  should  know  that. 
If  I  have  to  pay  the  penalty  for  taking  the  law  into  my 
hands  over  the  man  Tapilow,  I  am  ready  to  answer  at 
anytime.  As  for  you  and  Delora,  and  the  others  of  you, 
whoever  they  may  be,  it  will  be  war  with  you  also,  if  you 
will.  I  intend,  for  the  .sake  of  the  little  girl  upstairs, 
to  solve  all  this  mystery,  to  take  her  awav  from  it  if  I 
can." 
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Louis'  eyes  had  narrowed.  The  look  in  his  face  was 
ahnost  enough  to  make  one  afraid. 

"It  is  a  pity,"  he  said.  "Even  i"  you  liad  chosen  to 
remain  neutral — " 

"I  should  not  do  that  unless  I  could  see  as  much  of 
Miss  Delora  as  I  chose,"  I  interrupted. 

"If  that  were  arranged,"  Ix)uis  said  slowly,  —  "mind. 
I  make  no  promises,  —  hut  I  say  if  that  were  arranged, 
would  it  he  understood  between  us  that  you  stopped  your 
search  for  Mr.  Delora,  and  abandoned  all  your  inquiries.-" 

"No,  Louis,"  I  answered,  "unless  I  were  convinced 
that  Miss  Delora  herself  was  implicated  in  these  things. 
Then  you  could  all  go  to  the  devil  for  anything  I  cared  !" 

"Your  interest,"  Louis  murmured,  "is  in  the  young 
lady,  then?" 

"Absolutely  and  entirely,"  I  answered.  "Notwith- 
standing what  you  have  told  me,  and  what  I  have  sur- 
mised, the  fact  that  you  stood  by  me  in  Paris  would  l)e 
sufficient  to  make  me  shrug  my  shoulders  and  jiass  on. 
I  am  no  policeman,  and  I  would  leave  the  work  of  ex- 
posing Delora  to  those  whose  business  it  is.  But  you  see 
I  have  an  idea  of  my  own,  Louis.  I  believe  that  Mi.«s 
Delora  is  innocent  of  anv  knowletlge  of  wronir- loni". 
That  I  remain  here  is  for  her  sake.  If  I  trj-  to  discover 
what  is  going  on,  it  is  also  for  her  sake  I" 

"Monsieur  has  sentiment,"  I^ouis  remarked,  showing 
his  teeth. 

"Too  much  by  far,  Louis,"  I  answered.  "Never 
mind,  we  all  have  our  weak  spots.  Some  day  or  otlicr 
somebody  may  even  put  their  finger  upon  yours,  Louis." 

He  smiled. 

"Why  not,  monsieur.^"  he  said. 
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Ix  my  rooms  a  surprise  awaited  nie.     Felicia  was  I'lere, 
walking  nervously  up  and  down   my  little  sitting-moni 
She  slopped  short  as  I  entered  and  came  swiftly  towards 
me.    In  the  joy  of  seeing  her  so  unexj)eetedly  I  would  h.ave 
taken  her  mto  my  arms,  l)ut  she  shrank  hack. 

"Felicia!"    I  exclaimed.     "How  did  you  come  here'-" 

"Madame  Miiller  went  down  for  lundi,"  Felicia  an- 
swered. "I  said  that  I  ha<l  a  headache,  and  stole  up  here 
on  the  chance  of  seeing  you." 

"They  are  making  a  prisoner  of  you  I"   I  exclaimed. 

"It  is  your  fault,"  she  answered. 

I  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  Her  face  was  stained  with 
tears.    Her  voice  shook  with  nervousness. 

"You  have  been  making  secret  inquiries  ahout  my 
uncle,"  she  said.  "You  have  been  seen  talking  to  those 
who  wish  him  ill." 

"How  do  you  know  this,  Felicia.'"   I  askefl  calmly. 

"Oh,  I  know!"   she  answered.     "They  have  told  me." 

"Who  ?"   I  asked.    "Who  has  told  you  .'" 

"Never  mind,"  .she  answered,  wringing  her  han<ls.  "I 
know.  It  is  enough.  Capitaine  Rotherby,  I  have  come  to 
ask  you  something." 

"Please  go  on,"  I  said. 

"I  want  you  to  go  away.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  interest 
yourself  anv  more  in  me  or  in  anv  of  us." 
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"Do  you  mean  that,  Felicia?"  I  asked. 

"I  mean  it,"  she  answered.  "My  uncle  has  a  great 
mission  to  carry  out  here.  You  are  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  him." 

"Felicia,"  I  said,  "I  do  not  trust  your  uncle.  I  do  not 
believe  in  his  great  mission.  I  think  that  you  yourself 
arc  deceived." 

She  held  her  head  up.    Her  eyes  flashed  angrily. 

"As  to  that,"  she  said,  "I  am  the  best  judge.  If  my 
uncle  is  an  adventurer,  I  am  his  niece.  I  am  one  with  him. 
Please  understand  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
working  against  him,  thinking  that  you  are  helping  me. 
That  is  a  mistake." 

"Felicia,"  I  said,  "give  me  a  little  more  of  your  confi- 
dence, and  the  rest  will  be  easy." 

"What  is  it  that  you  wish  to  know  ?"   she  asked. 

"For  one  thing,"  I  answered,  "tell  me  when  your  uncle 
left  South  America  and  when  he  arrived  in  Paris  ?" 

"He  had  been  in  Paris  ten  days  when  you  saw  us  first," 
she  said,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"And  are  you  sure  that  he  came  to  you  from  South 
America.''"  I  demanded. 

"Certainly!"  she  answered. 

"To  me."  I  said  slowly,  "he  seems  to  have  the  manners 
of  a  Parisian.  Two  months  ago  I  lunched  at  Henry's 
with  some  old  friends.  Can  you  tell  me,  Felicia,  that  he 
was  not  in  Paris  then?" 

"Of  course  not '"   she  answered,  shivering  a  little. 

"Then  he  has  a  wonderful  double,"  I  declared. 

"What  is  this  that  is  in  your  mind  abo 't  him?"  she 
asked. 

"I  believe,"  I  answered,  "that  he  is  personating  some 
one,  or  rather  I  have  believed  it.    I  believe  that  he  is  per- 
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by  those  who  know." 

"Will  it  satisfy  you,"  she  said  slowly,  "if  I  tell  you, 
upon  my  honor,  Cajntuine  Rotherhy,  that  he  is  indeed  my 
e.' 

"I  should  heli'^ve  vou,  Felicia,"  I  answered.  "I  should 
then  feel  disj)osed  to  fi;ive  the  whole  affair  up  as  insoluhle." 

"That  is  just  what  I  want  you  to  do,"  she  said.  "  Now, 
listen.  I  tell  you  this  upon  my  honor.  He  is  my  uncle, 
and  his  name  is  truly  Delora!" 

"Then   why  does  he  leave  you  here  alone  and  skulk 
about  from  hiding-place  to  hiding-place  like  a  criminal  .- 
I  asked. 

"It  is  not  your  business  to  ask  those  questions,"  she 
answered.  "I  have  told  you  the  truth.  Will  you  do  as  I 
ask  or  not  ?" 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment.  She  was  driving  me  back  into 
a  corner ! 

"Felicia."  I  said,  "I  must  do  as  you  a.^k  me.  If  you 
tell  me  to  go  away,  I  will  go  away;  but  do  you  think  it  is 
quite  kind  to  leave  me  so  mystified .-  For  instance,"  I 
added  slowly,  "on  the  night  when  that  beast  Louis  planned 
to  knock  that  young  Brazilian  on  the  head,  and  leave  me 
to  l)car  the  brunt  of  it;  he  was  up  here  talking  to  you, 
alone,  as  though  you  were  equals." 

"It  is  my  uncle  who  ma'.es  use  of  Louis,"  she  said. 

"I'm  hanged  if  I  can  see  how  he  can  make  use  of  a 
fv'llov.'  like  that  if  his  business  is  an  honest  r.v    "  I  answered. 

"It  is  »..;t  for  you  to  understand,"  she  answered.  "You 
are  not  a  policeman.  You  are  not  concerned  in  these 
things." 

"I  am  concerned  in  you!"  I  answered  passionately, 
"Iv.licia,  vou  drive  me  almost  wild  when  vou  talk  like  this. 
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You  know  ven'  well  that  it  is  not  curiosity  which  has  ramie 
me  set  my  teeth,  and  swear  tlu>t  I  will  discover  the  tnilli 
of  these  things.  It  is  because  I  see  you  implicated  in 
them,  because  I  believe  in  you,  Felicia,  because  1  hne 
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She  was  in  my  arms  for  one  long,  delicious  moment. 
Then  she  tore  herself  away. 

"You  mean  it,  Austen?"   she  whispered. 

"I  mean  it!"  I  answered  solemnly.  "Felicia,  I  think 
you  know  that  I  mean  it !" 

"Then  you  must  be  patient,"  she  said,  "for  just  a  little 
time.  You  must  wait  until  my  uncle  has  finished  his  busi- 
ness. It  will  take  a  very  short  time  now.  Then  you  mav 
come  and  call  again,  and  remind  us  of  your  brother. 
You  will  understand  everything  then,  and  I  believe  that 
you  will  be  still  willing  to  ask  us,down  to  your  country 
home." 

"And  if  I  am,  Felicia.'"  I  asked. 

"We  shall  come,"  she  murmured.  "You  know  that. 
Good-bye,  Austen  !  I  must  fly.  If  Madame  MUller  finds 
that  I  have  left  the  room  I  shall  be  a  prisoner  for  a  week." 

I  opened  the  door.  Even  then  I  would  have  kept  her, 
if  only  for  a  moment;  but  just  as  I  bent  down  we  heard 
the  sound  of  footsteps  outside,  and  she  hurried  away.  I 
sat  down  and  lit  a  cigarette.  So  it  was  over,  then,  mv 
little  attempt  at  espionage!  My  word  was  pledged.  I 
could  do  no  more. 

I  walked  round  to  Claridge's  later  in  the  evening  and 
saw  my  brother. 

"Ralph."  I  said,  "if  vour  offer  of  the  shootinjr  is  still 
good,  I  think  I  will  take  a  few  men  down  lo  Feltham." 

"Do,  Austen,"  he  answered.    "Old  Heggs  will  l)e  ever 
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so  pleased.  It  seems  a  shame  not  to  liav  a  f;im  upon  tlie 
place.  I  shall  come  (h)\vn  myself  later  on.  ^\llal  ahoiit 
those  people,  the  Deloras.'*' 

"The  uncle  is  away,"  I  answered,  "and  the  ;;irl  caiuiot 
verv  well  come  hv  herself.  Perhaps  we  mav  see  soniethini' 
oi  them  later  on." 

Ralph  looked  at  me  a  little  curiously,  hut  he  made  no 
remark. 

"Vou  won't  he  lonely  up  here  alone.-"    I  asked. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I  have  plenty  to  do,"  \w  answered.  "I  shall  prohahly 
he  down  myself  hefore  the  end  of  the  month.  Whom 
shall  you  ask  ?" 

I  made  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  men  whom  I  knew,  and 
who  I  believed  were  still  in  town,  hut  when  I  sat  down  to 
write  to  them  I  felt  curiously  reluctant  to  commit  myself  to 
staving  at  Feltham.  Even  if  I  were  not  to  interfere,  even 
if  I  were  to  stand  aside  while  the  game  was  heinj;  j)layed, 
I  could  not  believe  that  the  scheming  of  houis  and  the 
acquiescence  of  Felicia  went  for  the  same  thing,  and  I  had 
an  uncomfoitable  but  a  ver}-  persistent  conviction  to  the 
effect  that  she  was  being  deceived.  Evervthing  from  her 
point  of  view  seemed  rea.sona})le  enough.  What  she  had 
told  me,  even,  seemed  almost  to  jireclude  the  fear  of  any 
wrong-doing.  Yet  I  could  not  escape  from  the  conviction  of 
it.  Some  way  or  other  there  was  trouble  brewing,  either 
between  Delora  and  Louis,  or  Delora  and  the  arbiters  of 
right  and  wrong.  In  the  end  I  wrote  to  no  one.  I  deter- 
mined to  go  down  alone,  to  shoot  zealously  from  early  in 
the  morning  till  late  at  night,  but  to  have  no  hou.se-party  at 
Feltham,  —  to  invite  a  few  of  the  neighbors,  and  to  be 
free  myself  t ,  depart  for  London  any  time,  at  a  moment's 
notice.      It  would  come  I  somehow  ur  other  I  felt  sure  of 
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it.     I  should  receive  a  summons  fnjm  her,  and  I  must  be 
prepared  at  any  moment  to  come  to  hei  aid. 

I  went  into  the  club  after  I  had  left  Claridge's,  and 
stayed  phiyin^c  brid^'e  till  unusually  late.  It  was  early  in 
the  morninj,'  when  I  reached  the  Milan,  and  the  hotefliad 
that  dimly  lit,  somewhat  sepulchral  appearance  which 
seems  to  possess  a  larjj;e  building  at  that  hour  in  the  moni- 
in<(.  As  I  sto(Ml  for  a  moment  inside  the  main  doors,  four 
men  stepped  out  of  the  lift  on  my  ri<,'ht,  carrying  a  hing 
wooden  chest.  They  slunk  away  into  the  shadows  on 
tiptoe.    I  watched  them  curiously. 

"What  is  that .»"    I  asked  the  reception  clerk  was 

on  dufy. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"It  was  a  man  who  died  here  the  day  before  yesterdav," 
he  whis[)ered  in  my  ear. 

"Died  here .5"  I  repeated.  "Why  are  they  taking  his 
cofHn  down  at  such  an  hour?" 

"It  is  always  done,"  the  man  assured  me.  "In  \  els 
such  as  this,  where  all  is  life  and  gayety,  our  clients  do  not 
care  to  be  reminded  of  such  an  ugly  thing  as  death.  Half 
the  people  on  that  floor  would  have  left  if  they  had  known 
that  the  dead  body  of  a  man  has  been  lying  there.  We 
keej)  these  things  very  secret.  The  coffin  has  been  taken 
to  the  undertaker's.    The  funeral  will  be  from  there." 

"Who  is  the  man  .=  "  I  asked.    "Had  he  been  ill  long  ?" 

The  clerk  shook  his  head. 

"He  was  a  Frenchman,"  he  said;  "Bartot  was  his 
name.  He  had  an  ajmplectic  stroke  ii  the  cafe  one  day 
last  week,  and  since  then  complications  set  in." 

I  turned  away  with  a  little  shiver.  It  was  not  pleasant 
to  reflect  upon  —  this  man's  death  ! 
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Bi:Kf)Ki;  I  was  up  the  tu-xt  innriiiiit;  I  was  ii.l'i)riii«(l  lliaf 
Tritz  was  waitiii;^  o  itsidc  llic  tl<Kir  of  my  nxnii.  1  liatl  liiiii 
shown  in,  and  h«'  sUkmI  ri'sixHlt'iillv  hv  iiw  l,t'»l>i(h'. 

"Sir,"'  he  sai*l,  "1  have  oiuf  more  (ii.Moveretl  Mr. 
Delora." 

"Fritz,"  I  answered,  "voii  are  a  ^^eiiins  1  Tell  me 
where  he  is  ?" 

"lie  is  at  a  small  |)rivate  hotel  in  IJloomsliury,"  rritz 
declared.  "It  is  really  a  hoarding-house,  lVe<|uenled  hy 
Australians  and  Colonials.  The  numher  is  17,  and  the 
street  is  Monta^ie  Street." 

I  sat  uj)  in  l»ed. 

"This  is  very  interesting,"  I  said. 

Fritz  coughed. 

"I  trusted  that  vou  would  find  it  so,  sir,"  he  admitted. 

I  thought  for  several  moments.  Then  1  .sprang  out  of 
bed. 

"FVitz,"  I  said,  "our  engagement  comes  to  an  end  this 
morning.    I  am  going  to  pay  you  for  two  months'  .service." 

I  went  to  my  drawer  and  counted  out  some  notes,  which 
F>itz  pocketed  with  a  smile  of  contentment. 

"I  am  obliged  to  give  up  my  interest  in  this  afYair,"  I 
said,  "so  I  cannot  find  any  more  work  for  you.  But  that 
money  will  enable  you  to  take  a  little  holiday,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  will  soon  succeed  in  obtaining  another 
situation." 
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Frilz  niiide  me  a  magnificent  l)«\v. 
•*I  am  ^'really  oMi^'ed  to  you,  sir."  he  announced.  "I 
shall  take  another  situation  at  once,  llohdavs  —  thev 
will  come  Liter  in  hfe.  At  my  a;re,  and  with  a  family,  one 
must  \v(»rk.  Hut  your  pMierosily.  sir,"  he  wound  up, 
with  another  Itow,  "I  shall  never  torj,'et." 

I  (Iresseil.  and  walked  to  the  address  which  Frilz  had 
iriven  me.  As  I  st«MMl  cm  the  d«H)rstei),  with  tlie  !»ell  handle 
still  in  my  hand,  the  door  was  suddenly  opened.  It  was 
Deloru  him.s<'lf  who  appeared  1  He  shrank  away  from  n>e 
as  thouf,di  I  were  .something,'  poisonous.  I  laid  mv  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  finnly  deternune«l  that  thi.s  time  there 
.shouhl    he  no  escap?. 

"Mr.  Delora,"  I  said,  "I  want  a  few  words  with  you. 
Can  I  have  them  now?" 

"I  am  husv!"   he  answered.    "At  any  other  time!" 
"\o  other  time  will  do."  I  ans  vered.    "It  is  only  a  few 
words  I  need  say,  hut  those  few  words  must  he  spoken." 

He  led  the  way  reluctantly  intti  a  sitting-room.  There 
were  red  j)lush  chairs  .set  at  regular  intervals  against  the 
wall,  and  a  tahle  in  the  middle  covered  l»y  pape  -  —  mostly 
out  of  date.  Delora  closed  the  do<jr  and  turi..u  toward 
me  sternly. 

"Captain  Rotherhy,"  he  said,  "I  am  quite  aware  that 
there  are  certsiiu  peo])le  in  liondon  who  are  very  much 
interested  in  me  and  my  doings.  Their  interests  and 
mine  clash,  and  it  is  only  natural  tliat  they  should  |)l()t 
against  me.  But  where  the  devil  you  come  in  I  cannot 
tell !  Tell  me  Avhat  you  mean  by  playing  the  spy  uj)on  me  ? 
^Vhat  business  is  it  of  yours  ? " 

"You  misunderstand  the  situation,  sir,"  I  answered. 
"More  than  ten  days  ago  you  left  me  in  charge  of  your 
aiece  at  Charing  Cross,  wliile  you  drove  on,  according  to 
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vour  own  sfatfiiinil.  to  the  Milan  Ilofd.  'N  on  ncvrr  ui  iit 
to  llial  liot«'l.  You  nrvrr.  uppamilly,  nuaiil  to.  You 
havf  nt*v<T  Uvvi\  lu-ar  it  >iii<«'.  You  luiv«*  l«'lt  your  niiH«- 
in  the  (riitre  of  what  seems  lo  he  u  very  nest  of  inlri<rue. 
I  have  the  ri^'lit  to  ask  you  for  an  exphuuilion  ol  lh<vse 
thing's.  This  inorninj;  I  have  a  s|>e«ial  rifiht,  hecause  to- 
(hiv  I  have  promised  to  j^'o  uway  into  the  eounlry,  an<l  to 
take  no  furtlier  interest  in  yotir  <h)in<;s." 

"lAit  us  su|>j)osc,"  Debni  said  drjly,  "tluit  it  is  already 
to-morrow  moniin}^." 

"Nol"  I  answered.  "There  is  somethinj,'  which  I 
mean  to  say  to  you.  You  need  not  he  alarmed.  The  few- 
words  I  have  to  say  to  you  are  not  (juestit.ns.  I  do  not 
want  to  understan<l  your  secrets,—  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
which  surrouiuls  you  and  your  d«»inf:s.  I  w  ill  not  ask  you 
a  sinf,'le  question.  1  will  not  even  ask  you  why  yoii  left 
your  niece  in  such  a  fit  of  terror,  and  have  never  yet  dared 
to  show  your  face  at  the  Milan." 

"A  chiUl  wouhl  undcrstan<l  these  things!"  Delora 
exclaimed.  "The  Milan  H«»tel  is  one  of  .  most  jmhhc 
spots  in  London.  It  is  open  to  any  one  who  cares  to  cn)ss 
the  threshold.  It  is  the  last  place  in  the  world  likely  to  he 
a  suitahle  lumie  for  a  man  like  myself,  wlio  is  in  touch 
with  <;reat  affairs." 

"Then  why  did  you  choose  to  go  there.-"   I  asked. 
"It  was  not  nu  choice  at  all."  Delora  answered.     "Bo- 
sides,  it  was  not  until  I  arrived  in  London  that  I  iiniier- 
stuod  exactly  the  nature  of  the  intrigues  against  nic." 

"At  least,"  I  ])rotesfed.  "you  should  never  have  l.rought 
your  niece  with  you.  Frankly.  y::ur  concerns  don't  inter- 
est me  a  sna{»  of  the  fingers.  Il  is  of  your  niece  only  that 
I  think.  Y'ou  have  no  right  to  have  her  alone  in  such 
anxiety !" 
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"Nor  can  I  see,  sir."  Dt'lnru  answrrnl.  "tliul  yoti  luivo 
any  Itotirr  ri^'ht  to  rcpromh  me  with  i'..  Still,  if  it  will 
shorten  this  disciission,  I  julmit  that  if  I  had  known  how 
riui«li  troiihlo  llu'rc  was  ahead  of  me  1  sho'M  not  have 
l»rou<,'ht  her.  I  simply  disliked  having  to  disappoint  her. 
It  was  a  long-standinj,'  |>romise." 

"Let  that  go."  I  answered.  "I  liave  told  you  tlmt  I 
have  haniled  in  my  eorninission.  I  have  nothing  more 
to  do  wilh  you  or  your  schemes,  whatever  tiny  may  he. 
But  I  came  here  to  find  you  and  to  fell  you  this  one  thing. 
Felicia  says  that  you  are  her  uncle,  .she  scouts  the 
i<lea  of  your  heing  an  impostor,  she  speaks  of  you  as  ten- 
derly and  tdfectionately  as  a  girl  well  could.  That  is  all 
very  well.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  it.  I  am  here  to  impress  this 
upon  yoM.  I  love  your  niece,  Mr.  Delora,  —  some  day  <»r 
other  I  mean  to  make  her  my  wife,  —  and  I  will  not  have 
her  dragged  into  anything  which  i.s  either  disreputahle  or 
against  the  law." 

"Has  my  niece  encouraged  you?"  Delora  asked 
calmly. 

"Not  in  the  least,"  I  answered.  "She  has  been  kind 
enough  to  give  me  to  imderstand  that  she  cares  a  little,  and 
there  the  matter  ends.  Nothing  more  could  he  said  be- 
tween us  in  this  state  of  uncertainty.  But  I  came  here 
for  this  one  ])urpose.  T  came  to  tell  you  that  if  hy  anv 
chance  Felicia  >hould  he  mistaken,  if  you  play  her  false 
in  .I'lv  way.  if  you  seek  to  emhroil  her  in  your  schemes,  or 
to  do  anything  hy  means  of  wliich  she  cf*uld  sufTer,  I  shall 
first  of  all  shake  the  life  out  of  your  body,  and  then  I  shall 
go  to  Scotland  Yard  and  tell  them  how  much  I  know." 

"About  Mr.  Tapilow.  also?"  Delora  asked,  with  a 
sneer. 

"Do  you  think  I  am  afraid  to  take  the  punishment  for 
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my  own  folliosr"  1  uskcl  in.lipuiiilly.  "If  I  l>«lirv»Hl 
that,  I  would  go  uikI  i^n*'  mysi'lf  u|»  to-nmrrow.  l-oms 
tan  give  me  away  if  he  will,  or  ynn.  I  ilon'l  <  are  a  >iia|i 
of  \hv  fingers.  Bui  wluil  1  want  yon  Jo  nii.l<'rstan<l  i^  this. 
Felicia  is.  I  presume,  your  niece.  1  slioiiM  have  I.ecn 
incline«l  to  '  've  (lonl)leil  it.  hut  I  cannot  .lishell.v.-  her 
own  vvi.nl.  I  think  myself  that  it  is  hrntal  to  have  l.ron;.'ht 
.such  a  child  here  and  to  have  left  her  alone  —  " 

"She  is  not  ah»ne,"  Delora  interrupted  .<>titlly.    "She  has 
a  companion." 

"Who  arriveil  yesterday."  I  continued.    "She  has  spent 
some  very  had  days  alone.  I  can  ]>romise  you  that." 

"  I  have  telephoned."  Delora  said.  "  twice  a  «lay  —  some- 
times oflener." 

1  lauj^died  ironically. 

"For  your  own  sake  or  hers.  1  wonder."  I  said.  "Any- 
how, we  can  leave  that  alone.  What  1  waid  yon  t».  nixlcr- 
stand  is  this,  that  if  there  is  indeed  ai.>thin«r  ill,.j,'al  or 
crimuud  in  vour  secret  doinj^s  over  here,  yo\i  nuist  take 
care  that  Felicia  is  .safely  pn.vided  for  if  tliinj^s  .slu.nld  -.. 
uiXainst  vou.  She  is  notto  he  left  there  to  l)e  the  hull  of  a 
great  criminal  action.  If  1  find  that  you  or  any  ..f  your 
frieiuls  are  making  use  of  her  in  any  way  \\halc\er.  I 
swear  that  you  shall  sutler  for  it  '." 

Delora  smiled  at  me  grimly.  He  seemed  in  his  few  dry 
words  to  have  revealed  something  of  his  stronger  and  Irvs 

nervous  .self. 

"You  terrify  me  1"  he  said.  "Yet  1  think  that  we  nui-t 
go  on  pretty  well  as  we  are,  even  if  my  Tiiece  has  het^n  for- 
tunate enough  to  enli.st  your  .symi>athies  on  her  hehalf. 
Never  mind  who  I  am,  or  what  my  husiness  i.s  in  this 
country,  young  man.  It  is  not  your  affair.  You  should 
have  enough  to  think  about  yourself  in  this  country  of 
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easy  extradition.  My  niece  can  look  after  herself.  So 
can  I.  We  do  not  need  your  aid,  or  welcome  vour  inter- 
ference. 

"You  insinuate,"  I  declared  indi^mantly.  "that  your 
niece  is  one  of  your  helpers  !    I  do  not  believe  it !" 

"Helpers  in  what?"   he  asked,  witli  upraise<l  eyebrows. 

"(iod  knows!"  I  exclaimed,  a  little  impatiently. 
"Wluit  you  do,  or  what  you  try  to  do,  is  not  my  business. 
Felicia  is.     That  is  why  I  have  warned  you." 

"Am  I  to  have  the  honor,  then  >  "  Delora  asked,  with  a 
curl  of  his  thin  lips,  — 

"You  are,"  I  interrupted,  "if  you  call  it  an  honor, 
although  to  tell  you  frankly,  as  things  are  at  present,  I  am 
not  inclined  to  go  about  begging  too  many  different  i)eo])le's 
permission.  If  it  were  not  that  my  brother  Dicky  has 
just  written  over  from  Brazil  to  ask  me  to  be  civil  to  you 
and  your  niece,  you  would  n't  have  left  this  place'  so 
easily." 

"Your  brother!"  Delora  said,  looking  at  me  uneasily. 
"Say  that  again." 

"  Certainly  ! "  I  answered.  " My  brother  Dicky,  who  is 
now  out  in  Brazil,  and  who  has  written  to  me  about  you. 
You  met  him  there,  of  course?"  I  added.  "He  stayed 
with  you  at  —  let  me  see,  what  is  the  name  of  your  place  ?" 
I  asked  suddenly. 

"Menita,"  Delora  answered,  without  hesitation.  "Now 
you  mention  it,  of  course  I  remember  him  !  If  he  has 
written  you  to  be  civil  to  us,  you  can  do  it  best  by  minding 
your  own  business.  In  a  fortnight's  time  I  shall  be  free 
to  entertain  or  to  be  entertained.  At  present  I  am  on  a 
secret  mission,  and  I  do  not  wish  my  work  to  be  interferetl 
with." 

I  raoveti  toward  the  door. 
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"I  have  said  all  that  I  wish  to  say,"  I  remark<Ml.  "If 
I  hear  nothinfj;  from  you  I  shall  come  back  to  London  in 
fourteen  days." 

"You  will  find  me  with  my  niece,"  Delora  sai«l,  "and 
we  shall  be  happy  to  see  you." 

I  left  him  there,  feeling  somehow  or  other  that  I  had  not 
had  the  best  of  our  interview.  Yet  my  position  from  the 
first  was  hopeless.  There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but 
to  keep  my  word  to  Felicia  and  let  things  drift. 

I  drove  to  the  club  on  my  way  to  the  station,  where  I 
had  arranged  for  my  baggage  to  be  sent.  As  I  crossed 
Pall  Mall  1  met  Lanuirtine.  He  was  standing  on  the  pave- 
ment, on  the  point  of  entering  a  motor-car  on  which  was 
piled  some  luggage. 

"So  you,  too,  are  leaving  I^ndon,"  I  remarked,  stopping 
for  a  moment. 

He  looked  at  me  curiously. 

"I  am  going  to  Paris,"  he  said. 

"A  pleasure  trip?"  I  asked. 

He  sho<ik  his  head. 

"Not  entirely,"  he  said.  "Only  this  morning  I  made 
a  somewhat  suri)rising  discovery." 

"Concerning  our  friend  ;  "  I  aske<l. 

"Concerning  our  friend,"  Lamartine  echoed. 

He  seemed  dubious,  for  a  moment,  whether  to  take  me 
into  his  confidence. 

"You  have  not  found  Delora  yet  ?"  I  asked. 

"Not  yet,"  he  answered.     "Aiul  you?" 

"I  have  seen  him,"  I  admitted. 

"Are  you  disposed  to  tell  me  where?"  Lamartine  asked 
softly. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"I  have  finished  with  the  affair,"  I  told  him.    "I  finish 
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as  I  began,  —  absolutely  bewildered  !  I  know  nothing  and 
understand  nothing.  I  am  going  down  into  the  country 
to  shoot  pheasants." 

Lamartine  smiled. 

"I,"  he  remarked,  entering  the  car,  "am  going  after 
bigger  game!" 
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TO   NEWCASTLE    BY   ROAD 

I  FOUND  several  of  my  brother's  friends  staying  at  Felthani, 
who  were  also  well  known  to  nie,  and  my  aunt,  who  was 
playing  hostess,  had  several  women  staying  with  her.  "\Vo 
spent  the  time  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  an  ordinary 
house-party  during  the  first  week  of  October.  We  shot 
until  four  o'clock,  came  home  and  played  bridge  until 
dinner-time,  bridge  o*-  billiards  after  dinner,  varied  by  a 
dance  one  night  and  some  amateur  theatricals.  On  the 
fifth  day  a  singular  thing  hai)iwned  to  me. 

The  whole  of  the  house-party  were  invited  to  shoot  with 
my  uncle,  Lord  Horington,  who  lived  about  forty  miles 
from  us.  We  left  in  two  motor-cars  soon  after  breakfast- 
time,  and  for  the  last  few  miles  of  the  way  we  stnu  k  the 
great  north  road.  It  was  just  after  we  had  entered  it  that 
we  came  upon  a  huge  travelling  car,  covered  with  dust, 
and  with  portmanteaus  strapped  upon  the  roof,  hung  up 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  Our  chauffeur  slowed  down  to 
find  out  if  we  could  be  of  any  use,  and  as  the  reply  was 
scarcely  intelligible,  we  came  to  a  full  sto]).  He  dismounted 
to  speak  to  the  other  chauffeur,  and  I  looke<l  curiously  at 
the  two  men  who  were  leaning  back  in  the  luxurious 
seats  inside  the  car.  For  a  moment  I  could  not  believe  my 
eyes  !  Then  I  opened  the  door  of  my  own  car  and  stepped 
quickly  into  the  road.  The  two  men  who  were  sitting  there, 
and  by  whom  I  was  as  yet  unobserve<l,  were  Delora  and 
the  Chinese  ambassador ! 
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I  walked  at  once  up  to  the  window  of  their  car  and 
knot'ked  at  it.  Delora  leaned  forward  and  recognized  nio 
at  once.  His  face,  for  a  moment,  seemed  dark  with  an^'er. 
He  let  down  the  sash. 

"What  does  this  mean?"    he  asked.     "Have  you  for- 
f^otten  our  har<jain.''" 
I  laughed  a  little  shortly. 

"My  dear  sir,"  I  said,  "it  is  not  I  who  have  come  to  see 
you,  hut  you  to  see  me.     I  am  within  a  few  miles  of  mv 
own  estate,  on  my  way  to  shoot  at  a  friend's." 
He  stared  at  me  for  a  moment  incredulously. 
"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "that 
30U  have  not  followed  us  from  London  ? " 

"Why  I  have  not  been  in  London,  or  near  it,  for  five 
days,"  I  told  him.  "I  slept  last  night  within  thirty  miles 
from  here,  and,  as  I  told  you  before,  am  on  my  way  to 
shoot  with  my  uncle  at  the  present  moment." 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  geography  of  your  countrA," 
Delora  said  shortly.  "What  you  say  may  be  correct.  His 
Excellency  and  I  are  having  a  few  days'  holiday." 

"May  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Felt- 
ham  .'"  I  inquirec]. 

"I  am  afraid  not,"  Delora  answered.  "If  we  had 
known  that  we  should  have  been  so  near,  we  might  have 
arranged  to  pay  you  a  visit.  As  it  is,  we  are  in  a  hurry  to 
get  on." 
"How  far  north  did  you  think  of  going?"  I  asked. 
"We  have  not  decided,"  Delora  answered.  "Remem- 
ber our  bargain,  and  ask  no  questions." 

"But  this  is  a  holiday  trip,"  I  reminded  him.  "Surely 
I  may  be  {)ermitted  to  advise  you  al)out  the  picturesque 
spots  in  my  own  country  !" 

"You  can  tell  me,  at  any  rate,  w^hat  it  is  that  has  hap- 
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pened  to  our  cir,"  Delora  answered.     "Neifher  His  K\- 
ccllencv  nor  I  know  anythinjr  al)out  sucli  matters." 

I  walked  roand  an<l  talked  to  t'le  two  chantreurs.  The 
aeeident,  it  seemed,  was  a  trivial  one,  and  with  the  help 
of  a  special  spanner,  v.ith  which  we  were  supplied,  was 
already  rectified.  I  returned  and  explaine<l  matters  to 
Delora. 

"Have  you  come  far  this  momi.iK.-"   I  asked. 

"Not  far,"  Delora  answered.    "Wo  are  takinj^r  it  easy." 

I  looked  at  his  tired  face,  at  the  car  \h'u  V  with  du.st,  at 
the  Chinese  amhas-sador  alrearly  noddinj;  in  his  corner, 
and  I  smiled  to  myself.  It  was  very  certain  to  me  that  they 
had  run  from  London  without  stoppinj:,  and  I  fell  an  in- 
tense curiosity  as  to  their  destination.  However,  I  said 
no  more  to  them.  I  made  my  adieux  to  Delora,  and  bowed 
profoundly  to  the  Chinese  ambassador,  who  opened  his 
eyes  in  time  solemnly  to  return  my  farewell.  The  chaufieur 
was  already  in  his  place,  and  I  stopped  to  s]>eak  to  him.  I 
saw  Delora  spring  for\\  ard  and  whistle  down  the  speaking- 
tube,  but  my  question  was  already  asked. 

"How  far  north  are  you  going.'"  I  asked. 

"To  Newcastle,  sir,"    the  man  answered. 

He  turned  then  to  answer  the  whistle,  and  I  re-entered 
mv  own  car.  We  started  first,  but  they  passed  us  in  a  few 
minutes  travelling  at  a  great  rate,  and  with  a  c  loud  of  dust 
behind  them.  Delora  threw  an  evil  glance  at  me  from  h.is 
place.  For  once  I  had  stolen  a  march  upon  him.  They 
had  both  been  too  ignorant  of  their  route  to  keej)  their 
final  destination  concealed  from  the  chaufi'eur.  and  they 
certainly  had  not  e.vpected  to  meet  any  one  on  the  way 
with  whom  he  would  be  likely  to  talk  !  But  why  to  New- 
castle .^^  I  asked  myself  that  question  so  often  during  the 
morning  that  my  shooting  became  purely  a  mechanical 
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thing.  Newcastle,  —  the  Tvne,  coals,  and  sliiphuihiing  ! 
I  toukl  think  of  nothing  else  in  connection  with  the 
place. 

Late  that  evening  I  sat  with  a  whiskey  and  soda  and 
final  cigar  in  the  smoking-room.  The  evening  papers 
had  just  arrived,  brought  in*  motor-l)i(  ycle  from  Norwich. 
I  found  nothing  to  interest  me  in  them,  hut,  glancing  down 
the  columns,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  som*  mention 
of  Brazil.  I  looked  to  see  what  the  paragraph  might  be. 
It  concerned  some  new  battleships,  and  was  headed,  — 

L.\KGEST     B.ITTLESHIPS      I.V      THK     WoULd! 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  there  will  he  laiinclied 
from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Halliday  &  Co.  on  the  Tvne,  within 
the  next  three  or  four  weeks,  two  of  the  most  {wwerful  battle- 
ships of  the  "  Dreadnought  "  type,  which  have  yet  lieen  built. 

There  followed  some  specifications,  in  which  I  was  not 
particularly  interested,  an  account  of  their  armament,  and 
a  final  remark,  — 

One  is  tempted  to  ask  how  a  country,  in  the  financial  position 
of  IJrazii,  can  possibly  reconcile  it  with  her  ideas  of  national 
econon\v,  to  spend  .something  like  three  millions  in  battleships, 
which  there  docs  not  seem  to  be  the  slightest  chance  of  her 
e\er  being  called  upon  to  use ! 

Somehow  or  other  this  paragraph  fascinated  me.  T 
read  it  over  and  over  again.  I  could  see  no  connection  be- 
tween it  and  the  visit  of  Delora  to  Newcastle,  especially 
accomi)anied  as  he  was  by  the  Chinese  ambassador.  Yet 
the  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  I  felt  convinced  that  in 
some  way  the  two  were  connected.  I  put  down  the  paper 
at  last,  and  called  out  of  the  room  to  a  motoring  friend. 
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"IIow  far  is  it  to  Newcastle  from  here.  Jackyr" 

Jaeky  Dalton,  a  fair-liaire<l  younji;  f^iaiit,  one  of  the 
keenest  sjiortsmen  whom  I  had  ever  met,  and  whose  mind 
and  soul  was  now  entirely  (If)minated  hy  the  craze  for 
motorinji,  told  me  with  only  a  few  moments'  hesitation. 

"Between  two  hundred  and  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  Austen,"  he  said,  "and  a  niaj,mificent  road.  \\  ith 
my  new  Xapier,  I  reckon  that  I  could  get  there  in  six 
hours,  or  less  at  night,  with  thi.s  moon." 

I  walked  to  the  window.  Across  the  park  the  outline 
of  the  trees  and  even  the  bracken  stood  otit  with  extraordi- 
nary distinctness  in  the  brilliant  moonlight.  There  was 
not  a  breath  of  air,  although  every  window  in  the  house 
was  open.    We  were  having  a  few  <lays  of  record  heat. 

"Jove,  what  a  gorgeous  run  it  would  be  to-night!" 
Dalton  said,  with  a  little  sigh,  looking  out  over  my  shoul- 
der. "Empty  roads,  as  light  as  day,  and  a  breeze  like 
midsummer!    You  don't  want  to  go,  do  you,  Austen  ?" 

"Will  you  take  me?"  I  asked. 

"Like  a  shot!"  he  answered.  "I  only  wish  you  were 
in  earnest !" 

"But  I  am,"  I  declared.  "If  you  don't  mind  missing 
the  day's  shooting  to-morrow  I  'd  love  to  run  up  there. 
It 's  impossible  to  sleep  with  this  heat." 

"It's  a  great  idea,"  Dalton  declarerl  enthusiastically. 
"I  'd  love  a  day  off  from  shooting." 

I  turned  to  a  younger  cousin  of  mine,  who  had  just 
come  in  from  the  billiard-room. 

"Dick."  I  said,  "will  you  run  things  to-morrow  if  I  go 
off  motoring  with  Dalton  ?" 

"Of  cour.se  I  will,"  he  answered.  "It's  only  home 
shooting,  anyway.  I  'd  rather  like  a  day  off  because  of 
the  cricket  match  in  the  afternoon." 
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"  Jackv,  I  'm  your  man  !"  I  detlaied. 
"We  '11  have  Ferris  in  at  once,"  he  declared.    "Bet  you 
what  you  like  he  's  ready  to  start  in  a  cjuarter  of  an  hour. 
I  always  have  her  kej)t  ready  tuned  right  up." 

I  rang  the  bell  and  sent  for  Jacky's  chauffeur.  lie  ap- 
peared after  a  few  minutes'  delay,  —  a  short,  hard-faced 
young  man,  who  before  Jacky  had  engaged  him  had 
driven    a   racing   car. 

"Ferris,"  his  master  said,  "we  want  to  start  for  New- 
castle in  half  an  hour," 

"To-night,  sir?"  the  man  asked. 

"Certainly,"  Dalton  answered.  "I  shall  drive  some  of 
the  way  myself.    Everything  is  in  order,  I  suppose.^" 

"Everything,  sir,"  the  man  answered.  "You  can  start 
in  ten  minutes  if  you  wish." 

"Any  trouble  about  petrol.?"  I  asked. 

"We  carrj-  enough  for  the  whole  journey,  sir,"  the  man 
answered.  "I  '11  have  the  car  round  at  the  front,  sir,  in  a 
few  minutes." 

"Let  's  go  up  and  change  our  clothes,"  Dalton  said. 
"Remember  we  are  going  to  travel,  Austen,  especially  up 
the  north  road.  You  will  want  some  thickish  tweeds  and 
an  overcoat,  although  it  seems  so  stifling  here." 

I  no<lded. 

"Right,  .Tacky!"  I  answered.  "I'll  be  down  in  a 
quarter  of  an   hour,  or  twenty  minutes  at  the  most." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  we  were  off.  It  was  oiilv 
when  the  great  car  swmig  from  the  avenue  into  tlic 
country  lane  that  Jacky,  who  was  driving,  turned  toward 
me. 

"By  the  bye,"  he  asked,  "what  the  devil  are  we  goin 
to  Newcastle  for.?" 

I  laughed. 
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"We  are  yoing  to  look  at  those  new  battleships,  Jacky," 
I  answered. 

lie  stared  at  me. 

"Are  you  in  earnest?" 

"Partly,"  I  answered.  "Let  's  say  we  arc  going  for  the 
ride.     It  's  worth  it." 

Dalton  drew  a  long  hreafh.  We  were  rushing  now 
through  the  silent  night,  with  a  delicious  wind,  strong  ami 
tool,  blowing  in  our  faees. 

"Bv  Jove,  it  is!"  he  assented. 
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It  was  a  lit  lie  affrr  seven  o'cUK-k  tlie  next  morninjj  when 
we  turned  into  the  cdurtyani  of  t!ie  County  Hotel  in 
Newcastle.  Innne«iialely  in  front  of  us  was  the  ear  in 
whi(h  we  had  seen  Delora  on  the  previous  afternoon. 
The  ehaufTeur  was  at  work  U|M)n  it,  and  allhou^jh  he 
looked  up  at  our  entrance,  he  paid  no  particular  attention 
to  us. 

I  blew  throurjh  the  whistle  to  Ferris. 

"Back  out  of  the  yard  at  once,"  I  said,  "and  go  to  an- 
other hotel." 

Dalton  looked  at  me  in  surprise. 

"Forgive  my  ordering  your  chauffeur  alxiut,"  I  said,  as 
we  glided  backwards  into  the  street.  "That 's  ihe  car 
we  've  come  up  after,  at  I  don't  want  the  people  who 
travelled  in  it  to  know  t.     .  ,ve  are  on  their  heels." 

Dalton  whistled  softi} 

"So  we  are  on  a  chase,  are  we?"  he  asked,  "You 
might  tell  me  about  it,  Austen." 

"I  can't,"  I  answered.  "It  's  altogether  too  indefinite. 
I  should  n't  tell  you  anything  which  would  sound  like 
^  ommon  sense  except  this,  —  that  I  am  exceedingly  curi- 
ous, for  several  reasons,  to  know  what  those  two  men 
who  came  up  in  that  car  have  to  do  in   Newcastle." 

"Who  are  they?"  Dalton  asked. 

"One  is  a  rich  Brazilian  name<l  Delora,  and  the  other 
the  Chinese  ambassador,"  I  answered. 
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The  names  seeined  to  convey  nothing  to  my  eompanion, 
who  merely  nodded.  We  had  now  arrived  at  the  other 
hotel,  and  the  |)ros|>e<'t.s  of  hreakfast  were  already  dainiin;; 
our  attention.  We  sat  down  in  the  cofTee-rooni  and  at- 
tacked our  bacon   and  ejjjjs  an«l  coffee  with   zest. 

"Kow  lonj;  do  you  want  to  stay  here?"   Dalton  askcMl. 

"I  am  not  quite  sure,"  I  answerc<l.  "Ixwk  here, 
Jacky."  I  continued,  "suf>f)osin^  I  wanted  to  stay  all  day 
and  to  <jo  back  to-ni},dit,  sf)  that  we  got  home  to  breakfast 
to-morrow  moniing,  wouhl  that  Ik?  tcw)  long  for  you?" 

"That  would  do  me  splendidly,"  Dalton  declared.  "I 
have  never  been  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  I  should 
like  to  look  round.  We  nuist  be  back  for  to-morrow 
morning,  you  know,  liecause  all  those  fellows  are  coming 
to  shoot  from  IIoring*on's." 

I  nodded. 

"We  will  make  that  the  latest,"  I  said. 

Jacky  left  me,  a  few  minutes  later,  to  visit  the  local 
garage.  Without  any  c-lear  idea  as  to  what  was  best  to  l)e 
done,  I  still  felt  that  I  was  justified  in  making  a  few  in- 
quiries as  to  the  cause  of  Delora's  presence  in  Newcastle 
with  that  particular  companion.  I  went  to  the  telephone, 
therefore,  and  rang  up  the  County  Hotel.  I  asked  to 
speak  to  the  manager,  who  came  at  once  to  the  instrument. 

"I  understand,"  I  said,  "that  the  Chinese  ambassador 
has  just  arrived  at  your  hotel.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  ask  him  whether  he  would  consent  to  be  interviewed  as 
to  the  reasons  of  his  visit  ?" 

I  waited  several  minutes  for  a  reply.  When  it  came 
it  was  at  least  emphatic.  The  visit  of  the  ambassador,  the 
manager  told  me,  was  entirely  a  private  one.  He  was 
simply  on  a  motor  tour  with  a  friend,  and  they  had  called 
at  Newcastle  as  it  was  an  interesting  city  which  the  am- 
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ba.s.sa(l<>r  hud   never  seen.     lie  declined   most   firmly  to 
have  unvthin^   to  do  with  unv   interviewer. 

The  reply  l>ein^'  exjwtly  what  I  hud  (  \j»etted,  !  wu.s  not 
in  the  U'ust  disappoitited. 

"IVrhaps,"  I  said  lo  llie  nianavjer,  "you  can  tell  lue  how 
a)njj  he  i.s  slaying." 

"I  hnve  no  idea,  sir,"  th*   inana^'er  answereil.     "TIh-v 
lavc  j  1st  ord'-n-d  a  carriage  to  make  ,t  call  in  the  town." 

•  '  •  -.i  iiini,  and  left  the  h«)tel  at  once  on  f»H>l.  Wiicfi 
'  ;.;  ived  near  the  County  Hotel  a  four-v.heel  cab  was 
«i  •.  vn  up  at  the  entrance.  From  a  .safe  distance  I  stood 
'H'  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  tlie  amhassador 
an»l  I  Mora  come  swiftly  out  of  th<'  h«»tel  and  step  ioside. 
I  waited  till  they  had  driven  '^'^  and  then  crosse<l  the  road 
to  where  the  hall-j)orter  was  still  standing  on  the  pave- 
ment.    I  put  five  shillings  into  his  hand. 

"I  am  a  re|)orter,"  I  said.  "Can  you  tell  me  where  the 
ambassador  has  gone  to?" 

He  smiled,  and  touched  his  hat. 

"They  are  going  to  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Halliday  & 
Co.,  the  great  shipbuilders,  in  CoriM)ration  Street."  he 
answered. 

I  thanked  him,  and  walked  slowly  away.  I  found 
plenty  of  material  for  thought,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  was  nothing  more  which  I  could  do.  Nevertheless. 
I  walked  along  towards  the  address  which  the  pirter  had 
given  me,  and  found,  as  I  had  expected,  that  (he  cab  was 
standing  empty  outside.  Oi)posite  was  a  small  pul)li(- 
house.  I  went  in,  ordered  a  whiskey  and  sotla,  and  lit 
a  cigarette.  Then  I  sat  down  facing  the  window.  Half 
an  hour  passed,  and  then  ai.  hour.  It  was  one  o'clock  be- 
fore the  tuu  men  reaj)peared.  They  were  accompanicci 
by  a  third  person,  whom  I  judged  to  be  a  memljer  of  the 
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firm,  and  \vh(t  fiitorffl  (lit*  <ul»  with  llifiii.  On  I!k*  pnvo- 
nieiit  thrv  wtTf  a<(«).sle<l  l>y  a  _v<»nii^'  man  in  siwctiu  les, 
who  ;<M>k  <»tr  his  hat  arul  said  a  few  words  to  tl  i<  «ml)a.s- 
sad<»r.  Thf  latter,  1:  )Wevcr,  shaking  his  hrjul,  sl<'|»|inl 
into  Ihf  cab.  The  young  man  puslied  ff.rward  once  more, 
hut  the  eal»  »lr«ne  otF.  As  WMHi  as  it  had  lurne«l  the  (  orner 
I  hurri*"*!  out  ami  athlressecl  him. 

"Hi-  KxceUeiKy  doe^  not  care  to  he  spoken  to."  I 
n'niark«*d. 

The  refKirfer  —  his  profession  wcs  ijuite  ohvious  — 
shook   1  is   head. 

"I  only  wanted  a  word  »»r  two,"  he  said,  "hut  he  would 
not  hfive  anythiii};  t<»  say  to  me." 

"I  won<ler  if  he  is  };oing  to  l«wik  over  any  of  the  shif)8 
that  are  huildinj;,"  I  remarke«l. 

"There  is  nothing  mueh  in  tlie  yanls."  the  young  man 
said,  "ex<e|)t  the  two  Hrazilian  hattleslnps.  1  don't 
think  that  Hallidays  are  allowe<l  to  show  any  one  over 
them  unless  they  have  a  special  permit  from  the  Brazilian 
Government." 

I  nodded. 

"Fine  ships,  aren't  they?"  I  a.skeil. 

"The  finest  that  have  t  vor  left  tiie  Tyne,"  tli.-  young 
man  answered  enthusiastical!.  "'Mint  a  little  country 
like  Brazil  can  possihly  Av.int  with  the  most  powerful  war- 
ships in  the  world  no  one  can  guess.  Are  you  on  a  London 
paDerr"  he  asked  me. 

1  nodded. 

"I  have  followed  tb»-m  all  the  wav  down  here,"  I  said, 
"l)ut  they  ha\c  not  a  word  to  .say.  By  the  hye,"  I  adde<l, 
"<lid  you  know  that  the  gentleman  with  the  Chinese  am- 
hassador  was  a  ver^•  prominent  Brazilian  .-" 

The  reuortcr  whi'^Mcfi  sofllv. 
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"I  wonder  what  that  means!"  he  said.  "It  sounds 
interesting,  somehow." 

"Come  and  have  a  drink,"  I  said. 
He  accepted  at  once. 

"What  paper  are  you  on  ?"  he  asked,  as  we  crossed  the 
street. 

"To  be  honest  with  you,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  not  on  a  paper 
at  all.  I  am  not  even  a  re|>orter.  I  am  interested  in  the 
visit  of  these  two  men  to  Newcastle  for  more  serious 
reasons." 

The  young  man  looked  at  me  thoughtfully.  He  slipped 
his  arm  through  mine  as  though  he  intended  never  to  let 
me  go.    Evidently  he  scented  a  storj'. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "you  mean  that  you  are  a  de- 
tective?" 

"No  !"  I  answered,  "scarcely  that.  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  it  is  my  business  to  watch  the  movements  of  those 
two  men.  " 

I  could  see  from  his  manner  that  he  believed  me  to  be  a 
government  spy,  or  something  of  the  sort.  We  ordered 
our  drinks  and  then  turned,  as  thougli  by  common  con- 
sent, once  more  to  the  window.  A  motor-car  was  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  place,  and  an  elderly  man  was  descending 
hurriedly. 

"Hullo  !"  the  reporter  exclaimed.  "That 's  Mr.  Halli- 
day,  the  head  of  the  firm !  They  must  have  telephoned 
for  him.  He  never  comes  down  except  on  a  Thursdav. 
Let  's  watch  and  see  what  happens." 

The  shipbuilder  entered  his  offices,  and  was  gone  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  he  reappeared  he  was 
followed  by  two  clerks,  one  of  whom  was  carrj'ing  a  great 
padlocked  portfolio  under  each  arm,  and  the  other  a  huge 
roll  of  plans.    They  entered  the  motor-car  and  drove  off. 
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"Come  on,"  I  said,  finishing  my  drink  hurriedly,  "they 
are  off  to  the  County  Hotel." 

We  took  a  hansom  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  and,  sure 
enough,  when  we  arrived  at  the  hotel  Mr.  Ilalliday's 
motor-car  was  waiting  outside.  We  went  at  once  into  the 
office,  where  my  companion  was  quite  at  home. 

"Who's  with  the  Chinani  m?"  he  asketl  the  manager, 
who  greeted  him  cordially. 

"  A  whole  crowd,"  he  answered.    "  First  of  all,  Dickinson 

—  Halliday's  manager  —  came  hack  with  him,  and  the 

old  man  himself  has  just  arrived  with  a  couple  of  clerks." 

"What's  the  game,  do  you  suppose?"    the  reporter 

asked. 

The  hotel  manager  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"We're  hoping  it  means  orders,"  he  said.     "We  can 
do  with  them.     Ilallidays  could  put  on  another  twelve 
hu    Ired  men  and  not  be  crowded,  and  China's  about  the 
most  likely  customer  they  could  get  hold  of  just  now." 
"Which  sitting-room  ar-   they  in?"   my  friend  asked. 
"Number  12,"  the  manager  answered.     "I  can't  do 
anything  for  you,  though,  Charlie,"  he  added.    "I'd  do 
anything  I  could,  but  they  have  given  special  orders  that 
no  one  is  to  interrupt  them,  and  they  decline  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  or  communicate  with  any  strangers." 

"I  shall  see  the  thing  out,  nevertheless,"  my  friend 
announced. 

"And  I,"  I  answered.    "Let's  have  lunch  together.    Is 
there  a  smart  boy  in  the  place  who  could  let  us  know- 
directly  any  one  leaves  the  sitting-room?" 
The  manager  smiled. 

"Mr.  Sinclair  knows  all  about  that,  sir,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  my  friend.  "I  have  nothing  to  say  about  it, 
of  course." 
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Sinclair  left  the  room  for  a  minute  or  two.  When  he 
came  hack  he  uotlded  confidentially. 

"I  have  a  hoy  watching  the  door,"  he  said.  "The 
moment  any  one  leaves  we  shall  hear  f)f  it." 

We  \<ent  into  the  restauraiit  and  ordered  lunch.  In 
about  half  an  hour  a  small  boy  came  hastily  in  and 
addressed  Sinclair. 

"They  have  ordered  lur  rl  eon  up  in  the  sitting-room, 
sir,"  he  said.     "I  thought  I'd  better  let  you  know." 

"For  how  many?"    Sinclair  asked  quickly. 

"For  four,  sir,"  he  answered.  "I  fancy  the  two  clerks 
are  coming  out.  The  door  opened  once,  and  they  had 
their  hats  on." 

"Run  along,"  Sinclair  said,  "and  let  us  know  again 
directly  anything  happens." 

The  boy  returned  almost  at  once. 

"The  clerks  have  left,"  he  said.  "The  other  four  are 
going  to  lunch  together." 

"Did  the  clerks  take  the  plans  with  them  ?"  I  aske  !. 

"Not  all,"  the  boy  answered.  "They  left  two  port- 
folios behind." 

We  finished  our  luncheon  and  returned  to  the  bar.  It 
was  more  than  two  hours  l)efore  anything  else  happened. 
Then  the  l)oy  entered  a  little  hurriedly. 

"Mr.  Halliday  has  telephoned  for  his  car,  and  is  just 
leaving,  sir,"  he  said.  "The  two  gentlemen  from  London 
have  just  ordered  theirs,  and  I  l)elieve  it  looks  as  though 
Mr.  Dickinson  were  going  with  them.  He  has  telephoned 
for  a  bag  from  his  house." 

I  shook  hands  with  my  friend  the  reporter,  and  we 
parted  company.  I  left  the  hotel  quickly  and  returned 
to  the  King's  Arms,  where  we  were  staying.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  find  Jack  just  finishing  lunch. 
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"I  say.  old  man,"  I  exclaimed,  "I  wish  you'd  start  for 
home  at  once  I" 

"Ki<,dit  away  I"   he  answered.    "We  '11  ring  for  Ferris." 

The  chaufTeiir  came  in  and  received  his  onlers.  We  got 
into  our  coats  and  walked  out  toward  the  front  door. 
Suddenly  I  drew  Jackv  hack  and  stood  behind  a  pillar. 
A  great  touring  car  had  turned  the  corner  and  was  passing 
down  the  street.  In  it  were  three  men,  —  the  Chinese 
ambassador,  Delora,  and  the  man  who  had  left  the 
offices  of  Messrs.  Halliday  with  them. 

"Is  that  the  road  to  London?"    I  asked  the  porter. 

"It  is  the  way  into  the  main  road,  sir,"  he  answered, 
—  "two  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles." 

They  swung  round  the  comer  and  disappeared.  Our 
own  car  was  just  drawing  up.     I  turned  to  Jacky. 

"W^e'd  better  wait  a  few  minutes,"  I  said,  "and  tell 
your  man  not  to  overtake  that  car!" 

Jacky  looked  at  me  in  surprise.  He  was  by  no  means  a 
curious  person,  but  he  was  obviously  puzzled. 

"What  a  mysterious  |)erson  you  have  become,  Austen  !" 
he  said.    "What's  it  all  about .»" 

"You  will  know  some  day,"  I  answered,  as  we  made 
ourselves  comfortable,  —  "perhaps  before  many  hours  are 
past!" 
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We  arrived  at  Feltham  at  a  few  minutes  past  ten  o'clock, 
having  seen  nothing  of  the  car  which  had  left  Newcastle  a 
few  minutes  before  ours.  Several  times  we  asked  on  the 
road  and  heard  news  of  it,  but  we  could  find  no  sign  of  it 
liaving  stopped  even  for  a  moment.  Apparently  it  had  been 
driven,  without  pause  for  rest  or  refreshment,  at  top  speed, 
and  we  learned  that  two  summonses  would  probably  l)e 
issued  against  its  owners.  Jacky,  who  was  delighted  with 
the  whole  expedition,  sat  with  his  watch  in  his  hands  for 
the  last  few  miles,  and  made  elaborate  calculations  as  to 
our  average  speed,  the  distance  we  had  traversed,  and 
other  matters  interesting  to  the  owner  of  a  powerful  car. 

We  were  greeted,  when  we  arrived,  with  all  sorts  of 
inquiries  as  to  our  expedition,  but  we  declined  to  say  a 
word  until  we  had  dined.  We  had  scarcely  commenced 
our  meal  before  the  butler  came  hurrying  in. 

"His  Lordship  is  ringing  up  from  Tendon,  sir,"  he 
said.  "He  wishes  to  speak  to  you  particularly.  The 
telephone  is  through  into  the  librar}'." 

I  made  my  way  there  and  took  up  the  receiver  without 
any  special  interest.  Ralph  was  fidgety  these  days,  and 
I  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  something  to  say  to  me 
about  the  shooting.  His  first  words,  however,  riveted 
my  attention. 

"Is  that  you,  Austen  ?"  he  asked. 

'I  am  here,"  I  answered.    "How  are  you,  Ralph  ?" 
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"I  am  all  rifjlit,"  he  said.  "Rather  l)etter  than  usual, 
in  fat't.  Where  on  earth  have  you  been  to  all  dav  ?  I  have 
rung  up  four  times." 

"I  have  been  motoring  with  Jacky,"  I  tohl  him.  "We 
have  been  for  rather  a  long  run.  Have  vou  lieen  wanting 
me?" 

"Yes  !"  he  answeretl.  "I  have  had  a  very  curious  fal)le 
from  Dicky  which  I  can't  understand.  I  am  .sorry  to 
l)other  you,  but  I  think  you  had  better  come  u}>  to  town 
by  the  first  train  in  the  morning.  It's  something  to  do  with 
these  Deloras." 

"The  devil  it  is!"  I  exclaimed.  "I'll  come.  Ralph.  I 
shall  motor  to  Norwich,  and  catch  the  eight  o'clock. 
Could  you  give  me  an  idea  of  what  it  is?" 

"I  think  I'd  rather  not  over  the  telephone,"  Ralph 
declared,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"Don't  be  an  idiot!"  I  answered.  "I  am  really  very 
much  interested." 

"It's  a  queer  business,"  Ralph  said,  "but  it  will  keep 
until  to-morrow.  I  shall  send  the  car  for  you  to  Liverpool 
Street,  and  you  had  better  come  straight  to  me." 

"Dicky  is  all  right,  I  hope ?"  I  asked. 

"Dicky's  all  right,"  Ralph  answered.  "What  sort  of 
sport  are  you  having  there  ?" 

"Ver\-  fair,"  I  answered.  "Ileggs  send":  vou  the  figures 
ever\'  day,  1  suppose?" 

"Yes!"  Ralph  answered.  "You  secn^  to  have  done 
verj'  well  at  the  birds.    Till  to-morrow,  Austen  !" 

"Till  to-morrow,"  I  replied.  "Good  night,  old 
chap!" 

"Good  night!" 

I  put  down  the  receiver  and  went  back  to  my  dinner 
more  than  ever  puzzled.    Ralph's  summons,  I  felt,  ab.solved 
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me  from  any  promise  I  mi<;ht  have  made  to  Delora,  and  I 
was  looking  ea<;erly  forward  to  the  morrow,  when  I  should 
he  once  more  in  London.  What  puzzled  me,  however, 
more  even  than  Dicky's  message,  was  the  extreme  interest 
Ralph's  tone  seemed  to  denote.  His  voice  sounded  f|uite 
like  his  old  self. 

"Jacky,"  I  said,  as  we  finished  dinner,  "will  you  lend 
me  your  car  to  take  me  into  Norwich  to-morrow  ?  I  have 
to  catch  the  eight  o'clfKk  train  to  town." 

"I'll  lend  it  you  with  pleasure,"  Jmky  said,  looking  at 
me  in  amazement,  "but  what  on  earth  's  up.^'" 

"Nothing,"  I  answeretl.  "Simply  Ralph  wants  to  .see 
me.  He  is  n't  particularly  communicative  himself,  hut  he 
is  verj'  an.xious  that  I  should  go  to  town  to-morrow.  Some- 
how or  other  I  have  more  confidence  in  your  Naj)ier  than 
in  either  of  our  cars  when  it  comes  to  catching  a  train  at 
that  time  in  the  morning." 

"I'll  run  you  up  to  town,  if  you  like,"  Jacky  declared, 
in  a  burst  of  gowl-nature. 

"It  isn't  necessarv-,"  I  answered.  "I  shall  get  up 
quicker  by  train,  and  Ralph  's  going  to  meet  me  at  Liver- 
pool Street.     Thanks,  all  the  same!" 

Jackv  lit  a  cigar. 

"I'll  go  out  and  tell  Ferris  myself,"  he  said. 

Once  more  Jacky's  car  did  not  fail  me.  Punctually  at  a 
quarter  to  eight  we  drove  into  Norwich  Station  yard.  I 
l)reakfasted  on  the  train,  and  reache<l  Liverpool  Street  a 
few  minutes  after  eleven.  I  found  Ralph's  big  Panhard 
there,  but  Rali)h  himself  had  not  come. 

"His  Lordship  is  e.\[)ccting  you  at  the  hotel,  sir."  the 
chauffeur  told  me.  "He  would  have  come  down  himself, 
but  he  was  expecting  a  caller." 
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In  less  than  half  an  hour  I  was  in  my  Itrother's  sitting- 
room.    l{al[)h  greeted  nie  conlially. 

"Austen,"  he  said,  "I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  have  not 
brought  you  up  on  rather  a  fool's  errand,  l»iit  you  seemed 
rather  mystified  yourself  al)out  these  Deloras.  Ih-re  's 
the  cable  from  Dicky.  What  do  you  make  of  il  -  Must 
have  cost  him  something,  extravagant  young  beggar  I" 

He  passed  it  across  to  me.    I  read  il  out  aloud. 

DELOIIA  HEItE  PUZZLED  NOT  HEARING  FROM  RROTHER 
SHOLLl)  BE  IN  LONDON  LMI'ORTANT  HI  SLNESS  FEARS 
SOMETHING  WRONG  ALL  CODED  (  ABL?:s  REMAIN  I  N- 
ANSWERED  INQUIRE  MILAN  HOTEL  IF  TOSSIRLE  FIND 
DELORA  BEG  HIM  CABLE  AT  ONCE  IN  (  HALDEAN  CODE. 

I  read  the  cable  through  three  times. 

"  May  I  take  this,  Ralph  r  "  I  said.  "  I  will  go  round  to 
the  Milan  at  once." 

"Certainly,"  Ralph  answered.  "I  will  leave  llie  n'after 
entirely  in  your  hands.  It  seems  as  though  there  were 
something  queer  alK)ut  it." 

"There  is  .something  queer  going  on,  Ralph,"  I  assured 
him.  "  I  have  found  out  as  much  as  that  myself.  Exactly 
what  it  means  I  can't  fathom.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  has 
been  takinj;  a  lot  of  mv  time  latelv,  and  I  know  verv  little 
more  than  when  I  started." 

"It's  the  young  lady,  I  suppose,"  Ralph  remarked 
thoughtfully. 

I  nodded. 

"I  am  not  over  keen  about  interfering  in  other  peo]>le's 
concerns,  Ralph,"  I  said.  "You  know  that.  It's  the  girl, 
of  course,  and  I  am  afraid,  I  am  very  much  afraid,  that 
there  is  something  wrong." 

"Anyhow,"  Ralph  said,  "  it  does  n't  follow  that  the  girl 's 
in  it."  * 
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"I  am  joliy  certain  she  is  n't !"  I  said.  "What  bothers 
me,  of  course,  is  that  1  hate  to  think  of  her  being  mixed 
up  with  anything  shady.  The  Deloras  may  J)e  great  j>eople 
in  their  own  country,  but  I  'II  swear  that  our  friend  here  is 
a  wrong  'un." 

"I  suppose  you  are  snro,"  Ralph  said  thoughtfully, 
"that  he  is  Delora  —  thai  he  is  not  an  impostor,  I 
mean  ?  " 

"I  thought  of  that,"  I  answered,  "but  you  see  there's 
the  girl.  She'd  know  her  own  uncle,  would  n't  .she  ?  And 
she  told  me  that  she  ha<l  seen  him  on  and  off  for  years.  No, 
he  is  Delora  right  enough !  One  can't  tell,"  I  continued. 
"  Perhaps  the  whole  thing 's  crooked.  Perhaps  the  Deloras 
who  seem  to  Dicky  such  charming  })eopIe  in  their  own 
country  are  a  different  sort  of  jjcople  on  this  side.  At  any 
rate,  I'm  off,  Ralph,  with  that  cable.  I'll  look  you  up  as 
soon  as  I  have  found  out  anything." 

Ralph  smiled. 

"I  don't  believe,"  he  said,  "you  are  sorry  to  have  an 
excuse  for  having  another  turn  at  this  affair." 

"Perhaps  not,"  I  answered. 

"Take  the  car,"  Ralph  called  out  after  me.  "You  may 
find  it  useful." 

I  drove  first  to  the  small  hotel  where  I  had  last  seen 
Delora.  Here,  however,  I  was  confronted  with  a  certain 
difficulty.  The  name  of  Delora  was  quite  un'Known  to  tl>e 
people.  I  described  him  carefully,  however,  to  the  land- 
lady, and  she  appeared  to  recognize  him. 

"The  gentleman  you  mean  w.  •  I  think,  a  Mr.  Henri- 
quois.    He  left  us  the  day  before  y-.    erday," 

"You  know  where  he  went  to  ?"  I  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 
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"He  asked  for  a  Continental  tinie-tahle,"  she  said,  "but 
he  gave  no  address,  nor  did  he  tell  any  one  of  his  intentions. 
He  was  a  gentleman  that  ke|)t  himself  to  himself,"  she 
remarked,  looking  at  me  a  little  curiously. 

I  thanked  the  woman  and  departed.  Delora  was 
scarcelv  likely  to  have  left  behind  any  reliable  def  ails  of  his 
intentions  at  such  a  place.  I  drove  on  to  the  Milan,  and 
entered  the  Court  with  a  curious  little  thrill  of  interest. 
The  hull-Dorter  welcomed  me  with  a  smile. 

"(ilad  to  see  you  back  again,  Captain  Uotherl)y,"  he 
said.    "Have  you  any  luggage .5'" 

"  None,"  I  answered.  "  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  shall  be 
staying." 

"This  morning's  letters  are  in  your  room,  sir,"  he 
announced. 

I  nodded.  I  was  not  particularly  interestetl  in  my 
letters!    I  drew  Ashley  a  little  on   one  side. 

"Tell  me."  I  said,  "is  Mi.ss  Delora  still  here?" 

"She  is  still  here,  sir,"  Ashley  announced. 

"The  companion  also?"   I  asked, 

"Yes,  sir!"  he  an.swered.  "I  am  not  sure  whether 
they  are  in,  sir,  but  they  are  still   staying  here." 

"And  Mr.  Delora?"    I  asked,  — "has  he  ever  turned 

up  yet ." 

"Not  yet,  sir.  The  young  lady  said  that  they  were 
expecting  him  now  every  day." 

"Telephone  up  and  see  if  Miss  Delora  is  in,  Ashley,"  I 
asked. 

He  disappeared  for  a  moment  into  his  office. 

"No  answer,  sir,"  he  announced  presently.  "I  believe 
that  they  are  out." 

Almost  as  he  sjjoke  I  saw  through  the  windows  of  the 
hair-dresser's  shop  a  familiar  figure  entering  the  hotel. 
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I  left  Ashley  hurrie<lly,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  face  to  face 
with  Felicia.    She  gave  a  little  cry  when  she  saw  nie.  and  it 
was  a  joy  to  nie  to  realize  that  it  was  a  crj-  of  pleasure. 
"Capitaine  Rolherhy  I"  she  e.\claime<i.     "Yen  !  " 
She  gave  nie  her  han«l.s  with  an  im[)etuous  little  move- 
ment.    I  held  tiiem  tightly  in  mine. 

"1  want  to  .sj)eak  to  you  at  once,"  I  said.  "Where  can 
we  go.*" 

"Madame  is  out  for  an  hour,"  she  said.  "We  could 
go  in  the  little  smoking-room.  But  have  you  forgotten 
your  promise.*" 

"Never  mhid  alH>ut  that,  Felicia."  I  whispered.  "Some- 
thing ha.s  happene<l.  I  went  first  to  see  your  uncle,  hut  I 
couM  not  find  him.     I  must  talk  with  you.    Come!" 

We  walked  together  across  the  hall,  through  the  end  of 
the  cafe,  down  whi<h  she  threw  one  long,  anxious  glance, 
and  entereil  the  iittie  s.noking-room.  It  was  empty  ex- 
cept for  one  man  writi  ig  letters.  I  le<l  the  way  into  the 
most  remote  comer,  and  wheeled  out  an  easy-chair. 

"  Felicia,"  I  said,  "if  I  can  get  a  sj)ecial  license,  will  you 
marrv  me  to-morrow  ? " 
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Felicia  looked  at  me  for  a  rnonieril  with  wide-ofwn  eyes. 
Then  a  little  stream  of  color  rushed  into  her  cheeks,  her 
li|)«  sUiwIy  j»arted,  and  she  laughed,  not  altogether  without 
eniharrassni  nt. 

"Capilaine  Rotherhy,"  she  said,  "you  must  not  say 
such  things  —  so  suddenly  !" 

"Last  time  we  met,"  I  reminded  her,  "you  called  me 
Austen." 

"Austen,  then,  if  I  must,"  she  said.  "You  know  very 
well  that  you  should  not  be  here.  You  are  breaking  a 
promise.  It  is  very,  very  nice  to  see  you,"  she  continued. 
"  Indeed,  I  do  feel  that.    But  I  am  afraid  !" 

"I  have  sufficient  reasons  for  breaking  my  promise, 
dear,"  I  said,  taking  her  hand  in  mine.  "I  will  explain 
them  to  you  by  and  by.  In  the  meantime,  please  answer 
my  question." 

"You  are  serious,  then  ?"  she  asked,  looking  at  me  with 
wide-open  eyes,  and  lips  which  quivered  a  little  —  whether 
with  laughter  or  emotion  I  could  not  tell. 

" I  am  serious,"  I  answere<i.  "You  want  taking  care  of, 
Felicia,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  should  be  the  best 
|)erson   m   the  world  to  do  it." 

Her  eyes  fell  before  mine.  She  ,s<  cmcd  to  be  studying 
the  point  of  her  long  patent  shoe.  As  usual  she  was 
dressed  delightfully,  in  a  light  fawn-colored  tailor-made 
gown  and  a  large  black  hat.    Nevertheless  she  seemed  lo 
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me  to  ho  thinner  and  frailer  than  when  I  l-ml  first  son\  her 
—  t«K)  ^'irlish.  almost,  for  her  fashionable  clofhrs. 

"Do  you  think  that  you  \v«nil(|  take  care  of  me?"  she 
said  softly.  "I  am  afraid  I  am  a  very  i«n<>ruiit  litlN' 
person.  I  do  not  know  much  alnMit  Knj^'hind  or  Krij:li>li 
ways,  and  every  one  .says  that  things  are  .so  different  hrrc." 

"There  is  <.ne  thinf,',"  I  deelared,  "which  is  the  ,ame 
all  the  world  over,  and  that  is  that  when  two  people  care 
for  one  another,  the  world  hecomes  not  such  a  very  diffi- 
cult pla*e  to  live  in,  Feli<ia.  I  wonde;-  if  you  t<iuld  not 
try  and  care  a  little  for  nier" 

"I  do,  '  she  murmured,  without  hn.king  up. 

"Enough?"  I  a.ske«l. 

She  sighe<l.  Suddenly  she  rai.sed  her  eye.s,  and  I  saw 
things  there  which  amazed  me.  They  were  no  longer  the 
eyes  of  a  frightened  child,  I  was  thrilled  with  the  passi(m 
which  seemed  somehow  or  other  to  have  been  Uirn  in  their 
deep  blue  depths. 

"Dear  Austen,"  she  said,  "I  think  that  I  care  quite 
enough.  But  listen.  How  can  I  say,  'Yes,'  to  you  ?  Al- 
ways my  uncle  has  been  kind,  in  his  way.  I  know  now 
that  he  is  worried,  harasse<l  to  death,  afraid,  even,  of  what 
may  happen  hour  by  hour.  I  could  not  leave  him.  He 
would  think  that  I  ha*l  lost  faith,  that  I  had  gone  over 
to  his  enemies." 

"Felicia  dear,"  I  said,  "I  do  not  wish  to  be  the  enemy 
of  any  one  who  is  your  friend.  Indeetl,  your  uncle  and 
his  doings  mean  so  little  to  me.  If  they  are  honest.  I  might 
be  able  to  help  him.  If  he  is  engaged  in  transactions  of 
which  he  is  ashamed,  then  it  is  time  that  you  were  taken 
away." 

"I  will  never  believe  that,"  she  declared. 

"Felicia,"  I  said,  "I  will  tell  you  why  I  have  broken  my 
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promise  ^n«l  cnmv  to  LoikIoii.    I  U'liove  I  told  you  iliat  I 
had  a  hrothvr  out  iu  Uru/ilr" 
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Dk'kv.  vou  called  him. 


"lie  V  rote,  you  know,  and  said  that  he  had  heen  staying; 
with  the  Deloras  on  their  estate,  and  he  hejTK''*'  *hat  I 
iihould  euU  U{H>n  your  »m<le  here.  Now  I  have  had  a  cahle 
fr»»ni  him.  IV  li<  ia,  there  is  something  wrong.  Vou  shall 
reiwl  the  cahle  iov  yourself." 

1  gave  it  to  her.  She  read  it  wort!  l»y  w«)rd.  Then  she 
read  it  ai^'ain,  aloud,  ver\'  softly  to  herself,  and  finally  gave 
it  hack  to  me. 

"I  do  no*  understand."  she  whi.spered.  '*I  do  not 
know  w!iy  s  ly  uii»U:  iias  n<)t  eoinmunieated  with  his 
brother." 

"I  am  beginning  to  lulieve,  Felicia,"  I  .said,  "that  I 
know  more  than  you.  I  tell  you  frankly  I  believe  that 
your  uncle  has  kef»t  silence  l)ecau.se  he  is  not  honestly 
carrying  out  the  busine.s.s  on  which  he  was  sent  to  lOng- 
land.  Tell  me  exactly,  will  you?  When  *'.id  he  T'.ryvf^ 
from  America?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Austen,"  she  said,  "you  know  there  we^-  vni/  d'l.u;'* 
which  I  promises!  to  keep  silent  about,  and    :  i-  i:    m.  ,  * 

"At  any  rate,"  I  said,  half  to  myself,  "h*-  '"iiu  n<>t 
have  been  in  Paris  more  than  three  weeks.  I  do  ju?  i:n.lpr- 
stand  how  in  that  three  weeks  he  could  have  obtained 
such  a  hold  uf)on  you  that  you  should  come  here  and  do 
his  bidding  blindly,  although  you  must  know  that  some 
of  the  things  he  does  are  extraonlinar}'  and  mysterious." 

She  was  obviou.sly  distres.sed. 

"There  is  something,"  she  said,  "of  course,  which  I  am 
not  telling  you,  —  something  which  I  promise<l  to  keep 
secret.    But,  Austen,"  she  went  on,  laying  her  Angers  upon 
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my  coat  sleeve,  "let  me  tell  you  this.  I  am  getting  more 
and  more  worrietl  every  day.  I  understand  nothing.  The 
explanations  which  I  have  ha<l  from  my  uncle  grow  more 
and  more  extraordinar}'.  Why  we  are  here,  why  he  is 
still  in  hiding,  why  he  lives  in  the  shadow  of  such  fear  day 
l)y  day,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  am  l)eginning  to  lose  heart. 
Through  the  telephone  last  night  I  told  him  that  I  must 
see  him.  He  has  half  promised  that  I  shall,  to-day  or  to- 
morrow. I  shall  tell  him,  Austen,  that  I  must  know  more 
al)out  the  reasons  for  all  this  mystery,  or  I  will  go  back  to 
Madame  Quintaine's.  I  wrote  to  her  soon  after  I  came 
here,  when  I  was  frightene<J,  and  she  told  me  that  she 
would  gladly  have  me  back.  My  uncles  have  always  paid 
her  a  good  deal  of  money,"  she  went  on,  "for  taking  care 
of  me." 

I  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 

"Felicia,"  I  said,  "you  are  talking  like  a  dear,  sensil)le 
little  woman.  But,"  I  added,  "you  have  not  answered 
my  question  !" 

She  looked  away,  laughing. 

"Of  course  you  are  not  in  earnest !"  she  exclaimed. 

"Of  course  I  am  !"  I  persisted. 

"You  must  know,"  she  said  softly,  "that  I  could  not 
do  a  thing  like  that.  My  uncle  has  always  been  so  kind 
to  me—" 

"But  you  have  only  seen  him  three  weeks,"  I  inter- 
rupted.    "Before  that  he  was  in  Brazil !" 

She  was  silent  for  several  moments. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "even  if  it  were  so,  he  could  be  verj- 
kind  to  me,  could  n't  he,  even  if  he  was  in  Brazil  and  I  was 
in  Paris  ?  You  .see,  my  father  was  the  poor  one  of  the 
family,  wlio  died  without  any  money  at  all,  yet  I  have 
always  had  everj'thing  in  the  world  I  want,  and  when  I 
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come  of  a^e  they  are  t,'oin}j  to  };ivc  ine  a  preaf  sum  of 
money.  It  is  not  that  I  think  al)out,"  slie  went  on.  "hut 
thev  write  to  me  always,  and  thev  treat  me  as  thou<'h  I 
were  their  own  dauf^hter.  Often  they  have  said  how  they 
wouhl  h)ve  to  have  had  me  out  in  lirazil.  I  think  that  it 
is  really  their  own  kin<hiess  that  they  let  me  stay  in  Paris." 

"Felicia,"  I  said,  "tell  me  really  how  much  you  do 
know  of  your  uncle —  the  one  who  is  with  you  nowr" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  No  1"  she  said.  "  I  caniiot  do  that.  I  made  a  promise 
an<l  I  nmsl  keep  it.  But  I  will  promi.se  you  this,  if  you 
like.  If  I  find  that  it  is  not  the  truth  which  I  have  been 
told  I  will  come  to  you  if  you  want  me." 

I  held  her  hands  tightly  in  mine. 

"You  are  beginning  to  have  doubts,  are  you  not?"  I 
asked. 

"Oh,  I  don't  knoiv!"  .she  an.swered.  "I  don't  know! 
There  are  times  when  I  am  frightened.  Austen,  I  must 
go  now." 

I  l(K»ke<l  at  the  clcxk.    It  wjus  almost  two  o'chnk. 

"We  couldn't  have  lun(  h  together,  I  suppose?"  I 
a.sked. 

She  shook  her  head,  laughing. 

"I  had  lunch  more  than  an  hour  ago."  she  .said,  "and  I 
have  to  meet  madame  at  a  dress-maker's.  I  must  go, 
really,  Au.sten." 

"Can't  I  .see  you  again,  dear?" 

"I  will  c«mie  into  this  room,  if  I  can.  about  five."  she 
-said.  "Don't  ccmie  out  with  me  now.  It  is  the  luncheon 
tinT*  in  the  cafe,  and  I  am  afraid  of  liouis." 

She  flitted  away,  leaving  behind  a  faint  (wlor  t)f  violets 
shaken  from  the  skirts  she  had  lifted  so  daintily  as  she  had 
hurried  (h)wn  the  few  steps.     1  wat(  hcd  her  out  of  sight. 
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Then  I  opened  the  door  myself  and  passed  out  into  the 
cafe.  .  .  . 

Louis,  for  the  first  few  minutes,  was  not  visible,  but  on'' 
of  the  other  maUres  dliotel  procured  for  nie  a  table  in  a 
somewhat  retired  corner  of  the  room.  My  luncheon  was 
already  served  before  Ix)uis  appeared  before  me.  For 
the  second  time  his  impassive  countenance  seemed  to  be 
disturl)ed. 

"Back  in  London,  Captain  Rotherby,"  he  remarked, 
with  the  ghost  of  his  usual  welcoming  smile. 

"Back  again,  Louis,"  I  answered  cheerfully. 

Louis  bent  over  my  table. 

"I  thought,"  he  said,  "that  an  English  gentleman 
never    broke    his    promise!" 

"Nor  does  he,  Louis,"  I  answered,  "unless  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  given  themselves  change. 
I  came  up  from  the  country  this  morning." 

"Upon  private  business.^"  Louis  asked. 

"No!"  I  answere<i.  "U|K)n  the  business  in  which  you 
and  Mr.  Delora  are  both  intereste<l.  Did  you  know,  Louis, 
that  I  had  a  brother  in  Brazil?" 

"What  of  it,  monsieur?"    Louis  asked  sharply. 

For  once  I  hatl  the  best  of  matters.  Louis  was  evidentlv 
in  a  highly  nervous  state,  from  which  I  imagined  that 
things  connected  with  their  undertaking,  whatever  it  miglit 
be,  had  reached  a  critical  stage.  There  were  lines  under- 
neath his  eyes,  and  he  looked  about  him  every  now  ami 
I  hen  nervously. 

"My  brother,"  I  remarked,  "first  wrole  to  me  to  be  sure 
and  look  up  Mr.  Delora.  and  to  be  civil  to  him.  I  have 
<lone  this  to  the  best  of  mv  abiiitv  I" 

Louis  frowned. 

"Go  on,"  he  said. 
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"Last  night,"  I  rontinue«l.  speaking  ver\-  dflilK-rately. 
"mv  hmther  who  is  in  I^)ndon  rang  me  up  in  Norfctlk. 
He  told  nie  that  he  had  just  reieive<i  a  cahle  from  Dicky 
concerning  Mr.  Delora.  It  was  at  his  earnest  request  that 
I  came  to  lx>ndon  tliis  morning.  By  the  bye.  Ixiuis,"  I 
ad<le«l,  "I  think  that  I  sliould  like  some  Riz  Dianr." 

Louis  looke«l  for  a  moment  as  though  he  were  about  to 
consign  mv  iniuxent  desire  for  Riz  Diane  to  the  bottommost 
dej)ths.  The  effort  with  which  he  recovered  himself  was 
reallv  magnificent.  He  drew  a  long  breath,  and  bowed  his 
ac(|uies<'cnce 

"Hy  all  means,  monsieur!" 

He  called  to  a  waiter,  and  was  particular  in  his  in.^lnic- 
tions  as  to  my  order.    Then  he  tume<l  back  to  me. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "you  will  tell  me  what  was  in  that 
cable  .^" 

"I  think  not,  Louis,"  1  answered.  "You  see  I  really 
cannot  recognize  you  in  this  matter  at  all.  I  must  find  Mr. 
Delora  at  once.     It  is  important." 

"But  if  he  cannot  be  found  .-"   Louis  asked  (|uickly. 
"Then  I  think  that  the  best  thing  I  can  do."  I  con- 
tinued, after  a  moment's  pause,  "is  to  call  at  the  lirazilian 
embassy." 

I  had  a  feeling,  the  feeling  for  a  numient  that,  notwith- 
standing the  crowded  room  an<l  Louis'  altitude  of  polite 
attention,  my  life  was  in  danger.  There  flashed  sonic- 
thing  in  his  eyes  indescribalily  venomous.  1  seenic<i  to 
.see  there  his  intense  and  jiassionate  desire  to  .sweej)  nic 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"Of  cotirse,"  I  continued,  "if  T  can  find  Mr.  Ddora, 

that  is  what  I  would  really  i)refer.     There  is  a  certain 

matter  upon  which  I  mu.st  have  an  explanation  from  liini." 

"Monsieur  will  not  have  finished  his  luncheon  for  twenty 
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"At  the  end  of  that 


i/iiiiutes  or  so,"  Louis  said  calmlv 
time  I  will  return." 

"Always  glad  to  have  a  chat  with  you,  I^ouis,"  I  de- 
clarefl. 

"You  will  not  leave,"  he  asked,  "before  I  come  baok  ?" 
"Not  if  you  return  in  a  reasonable  time,"  I  answere<l. 
Louis  l)owed  and  hurrie<l  off.  I  saw  him  disap{>ear 
for  a  moment  into  the  service  room.  When  he  came  out 
into  the  restaurant  he  was  once  more  di.scharging  his 
duties,  moving  about  amongst  his  clients,  supervising, 
suggesting,  bidding  farewell  to  departing  guests,  and  wel- 
coming new  arrivals.  A  very  busy  man,  Louis,  for  the 
cafe  was  crowded  that  day.  I  wonderetJ.  as  I  saw  him 
pass  backwards  and  forwards,  with  that  eternal  and  yet 
not  displeasing  smile  upon  his  lips,  what  lay  at  the  back 
of  his  head  concerning  me ! 
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My  Riz  Diane  chily  arrived,  hut  was  served,  I  noticed,  liy 
a  different  waiter.  It  looked  very  tenii)ting,  and  it  was 
indeed  a  dish  of  which  I  was  particularly  fond,  but  1  real- 
ized that  it  had  l>een  sj>ecially  onlered  by  Louis,  and  with 
a  sigh  I  pushed  it  on  one  side.  I  finished  my  luncheon 
with  rolls  and  butter,  and  took  care  to  procure  my  coffee 
before  Louis  returnetl. 

"Well,"  I  asked,  as  he  stopped  once  more  before  me. 
•'  what  is  it  to  be  ?  Are  you  going  to  give  me  Delora's 
address?" 

"That  is  not  the  trouble,  monsieur,"  Louis  declared. 
"Mr.  Delora  is  away  from  London." 

"I  think  you  will  find  that  he  is  back  again,  Louis,"  I 
answeretl.  "It  was  a  very  interesting  trip  to  Newcastle, 
but  it  was  soon  over.  He  arrived  in  London  with  his  illus- 
trious companion  last  night." 

This  time  I  had  really  astonished  Louis!  He  looked 
at  lue  with  a  genuine  expressior.  of  profound  .surprise. 

"You  are  under  the  impression,"  he  said  slowly,  "that 
Mr.  Delora  has  been  to  Newcastle!" 

"That  is  scarcely  the  way  I  look  at  it,  Louis,"  I  an- 
swered. "You  see  I  was  in  Newcastle  myself  and 
saw    him." 

I  fan'  y  that  Louis'  manner  toward  me,  from  this  time 
onward,  acquire*!  a  new  respect,  but  I  recognized  the  fact 
that  there  was  danger  greater  than  ever  before  under  his 
increasing  suaveness. 
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"Captain  Rotherby,"  he  said,  "you  were  not  meant  to 
he  an  idle  man.  You  have  gifts  of  which  vou  should  make 
use!" 

"In  the  meantime,"  I  said,  "when  can  I  see  Mr 
Deloia?" 

"This  afternoon,  if  you  like,"  I^uis  answere<l.  "Here 
is  his  address." 

He  scribbled  a  few  wonls  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  and 
passed  it  to  me.  When  I  had  received  it  I  did  not  like  it. 
It  was  an  out-of-the-way  street  in  Bermondsey,  in  a 
quarter  of  which  I  was  absolutely  ignorant  except  by 
repute. 

"Couldn't  we  arrange,  don't  you  think,  Louis,"  I 
asked,   "to  have  Mr.   Delora  come  up  here?" 

"You  could  send  down  a  note  and  ask  him,"  Ix>uis 
answered.  "He  is  staying  at  that  address  under  the  name 
of  Hoffmeyer." 

"I  will  write  him  a  letter,"  I  decided,  signing  my 
bill. 

"You  will  let  me  know  the  result?"  Louis  asked,  look- 
ing at  me  anxiously. 

"Certainly,"  I  answered. 

I  rose  to  my  feet,  but  Louis  did  not  immediately  stand 
aside. 

"Captain  Rotherby,"  he  said,  "there  is  one  thing  I 
should  like  to  ask  you.  How  did  you  know  of  Mr.  De- 
lora's  projected  visit  to  Newcastle?" 

I  smiled. 

"Why  should  I  give  away  my  methods,  Ix)uis  ?"  I  said. 
"You  know  very  well  that  the  movements  of  Mr.  Delora 
have  become  very  interesting  to  me.  'S'ou  and  I  are  on 
opposite  sides.  I  certainly  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
disclose  my  sources  of  information." 
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I  passed  out  of  the  restaurant,  and  ascended  to  my  «t\vM 
room.  There  I  drew  a  sheet  of  paper  towanl  me  aiid 
wrote. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  trust  you  will  recognize  the  fact  that  although  I  am  wTiting 
to  you  from  London,  and  from  the  Milan  Hotel,  I  hav«>  not  in- 
tentionally broken  the  compact  I  made  with  you.  The  fact  is, 
a  somewhat  singular  thing  has  occurreil.  My  brother  —  Mr. 
Uiohard  Uotherby  —  whom  you  will  <loubtless  rememlHT,  and 
who  speaks  mast  gratefully  of  your  hospituiity  in  Hra/.il,  lias 
sent  me  a  cable  on  behalf  of  your  brother  —  Mr.  Nicholas 
l>elora.  It  seems  that  you  have  not  kept  him  ac(|uainted  with 
your  doings  here,  and  that  you  have  failinl  to  make  use  of  a 
certain  cipher  that  was  agreeil  upon.  He  Ls,  therefore,  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  know  of  your  doings,  and  has  beggeil  me 
to  see  you  at  once  and  report.  Will  you.  for  that  purp<xse,  be 
good  enough  to  grant  me  a  five  minutes'  interview  ? 

Sincerely  vours, 

ArSTK.N     ROTHEHHY. 

I  .sealed  this  letter,  and  a(ldre.ssed  it  to  the  very  ob.scure 
street  in  Berniondsey  which  Ixiuis  had  <iesignaled.  'I'hen 
I  procuretl  a  mes.senger  Ixiy  and  sent  it  off.  with  instruc- 
tions that  the  bearer  must  wait  for  an  answer.  Afterwards 
there  was  little  for  me  to  do  but  wait.  I  tried  to  see 
Felicia,  but  I  only  suc(ee<led  in  having  the  d(K)r  of  her 
rooms  practically  slammed  in  my  face  by  Madame  Miiller. 
I  wa.s  too  anxious  for  a  reply  to  my  letter  to  go  round  to 
the  club,  so  I  simply  hung  alxmt  the  jilacc,  smoking  and 
waiting.  When  at  lait  the  mes.senger  boy  came  back, 
however,  it  was  only  to  report  a  certain  amount  of  fail- 
ure. He  had  found  the  right  address  and  delivered  the 
note,  but  the  gentleman  was  out,  and  not  expected  in  Idl 
the  evening.     After  this,  I  \\ent  round  to  my  club,  leaving 
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an  order  that  any  note  or  message  was  to  \ie  sent  after  me. 
I  cut  into  a  rnhher  of  l>ri<lj;e,  hut  I  had  scarcely  fii)ishe<l 
my  second  jjame  Ijefore  a  telegram  was  hrought  in  for  me, 
sent  on  from  the  Milan.  I  tore  it  oj)en.  It  was  from 
Delora. 


Have  received   your  note, 
o'clock  this  evening. 


Will  see  you  at  this  address  ten 


I  thrust  the  telegram  into  my  waistcoat  pocket  and  fin- 
ished the  rubber.  S»)on  after\\-ards  I  cut  out  and  took  a 
hansom  round  to  Claridge's  Hotel.  I  found  my  brother 
in  and  expecting  to  hear  from  me. 

"Ralph,"  I  said,  "I  can't  bring  you  any  news  just  now. 
If  you  must  calile  Dicky,  you  had  better  just  cable  that 
we  are  making  intjuiries.  I  have  an  appointment  to  see 
Delora  at  ten  o'clock  to-night." 

"Where  is  he?"   Ralph  asked,  with  interest. 

"The  a«ldress  he  has  sent  me  is  some  low  street  in 
Bermondsey,"  I  answeretl.  "It  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  he  should  have  chosen  such  a  place  to  stop  in  except 
as  a  hiding-place.    I  don't  like  the  l(K>k  of  it,  Ralph." 

"Then  don't  go,"  Ralph  said  quickly.  "There  is  no 
nee<l  for  you  to  run  into  danger  for  nothing  at  ail." 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  that,"  I  an.swm-d.  "What  really 
bothers  me  is  that  I  am  up  against  a  problem  which  seems 
insoluble.  Frankly,  I  don't  believe  a  snap  of  the  fingers 
in  Delora.  No  man,  however  secret  or  important  his  busi- 
ness might  be,  would  ilescend  to  such  subterfuges.  The 
only  }X)int  in  his  favor  is  that  this  dodging  about  may 
be  all  due  to  political  reasons.  I  cannot  understand  his 
friendship  with  the  Chinese  ambassador." 

"Can't  you  ?"  Ralph  answered.    ''  I  have  been  thinking 
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over  wliat  you  t«»l«l  iiie,  Austen.  an<l  I  fancy,  perlia) ■>.  I 
<'an  ;;ive  you  a  liinf.  I)c»  you  know  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  two  most  |M)\\crt"ul  Imttlesliip.s  in  the  world 
are  iK'inj,'  built  on  the  Tyne  for  Brazil!'" 

"I  know  that."  I  adiiiiltefl.     "(io  on  " 

*'  What  does  Brazil  want  with  haftleshi,  >  of  that  class  r" 
my  brother  continue*!.  "Obviously  they  wouhl  be  useless 
to  her.  She  could  not  man  them.  Il  wcmld  be  a  severe 
strain  to  her  finances  even  to  put  them  into  commissicm. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  onler  to  build  them  was  ^iven  as 
a  speculation  by  a  few  shrewd  men  in  the  Brazilian  (Jov- 
enunent  who  foresaw  unsettled  times  ahead,  aixl  thc\  ;.re 
there  to  be  (lis])ose<l  of  to  the  highest  Euroj>ean  or  Asiatic 
bidder!" 

I  saw  I{al|)h's  point  at  once. 

"By  Jove!"  I  exclaimed.  "You  think,  then,  that 
Delora  is  over  here  to  arranire  for  the  sale  of  them  to  some 
other  (iovemment  —  presumably  to  China.'" 

"Why  not .'"  Ralph  aske<!.  "  It  is  feasible,  and  to  some 
extent  it  explains  a  f,'o<Ml  deal  of  what  luts  sceme<l  to  vou  so 
mysterious.  There  could  be  no  more  possible  purchaser 
of  the  battleships  llian  China,  except,  p«'rliaps.  Russia, 
and  transactions  of  that  sort  are  always  attended  with  a 
lar;,'e  amount  of  secrecy." 

"Of  course,  if  you  are  on  the  rif^ht  track."  I  aflmitted, 
"everylliin<j  is  explained,  an«l  Delora  is  justified.  'J'bere 
is  just  one  tliiu}^  which  I  do  not  un<iers(aiid.  and  ihaif  i.s 
why  he  should  have  a.sscK-iated  with  such  a  pack  of  thieves 
as  the  people  at  the  Cafe  des  Deux  f^pinijlcs,  an<l  why  he 
shoulil  lie  forced  to  make  an  ally  —  I  lia<I  almost  said  ac- 
coiiiplice    "  of  Louis." 

"Well,  you  can't  understand  everythiji<r  all  at  once," 
Ralph  answered.     "At  the  sjune  time,  if  I  were  you,  I 
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wouKl  try  and  see  if  the  hint  I  have  given  you  fits  in  with 
the  rest  of  the  puzzlo." 

•Til  fret  the  truth  out  of  Delora  to-night!"  I  declared. 
"And.  Ralph!" 

"Well?"  he  a.ske<l, 

*'  I  liave  isked  Felicia  Delora  to  marry  me,"  I  rontinueti. 

Ralj)li  l<Kikc«i  a*  me  for  a  moment,  doubtfully. 

"Would  n't  it  ve  l)een  l)etter  to  have  ha<l  this  matter 
clearetl  up  first?"  he  asked. 

"I  couhl  n't  help  it,"  I  ans\vere<l.  "The  child  is  all 
alone,  and  it  makes  my  hcnrt  ache  to  think  what  a  |M>«»r 
little  pawn  she  is  in  the  paine  these  men  are  playing. 
I  'd  like  to  take  her  right  away  from  it,  Ralph,  hut  'he 
is  stauru'h.  She  fancies  that  she  is  indebted  to  her  uncle, 
and  she  will  obey  his  orders." 

"You  can't  think  any  the  worse  of  her  for  that,"  '^alph 
remarked. 

"I  don't,"  I  answered,  sighing,  "but  it  makes  the  posi- 
tion a  little  difficidt." 

"Come  and  see  me  to-morrow  morning,"  Ralph  said, 
"and  tell  me  exactly  what  passes  between  you  and  Delora. 
We  must  (able  Dicky  some  time  soon." 

"I  will,  '  I  promised,  taking  up  my  hat.  "Good-day, 
Ralph!" 
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A   NARROW   MCAPE 


I  FELT  that  nijjht  an  unusual  desire  to  take  all  possible 
precautions  More  leaving  the  Milan  for  Bennondsey.  I 
wrote  a  letter  explaining  my  visit  and  my  suspiciuns,  and 
placed  it  in  Ashley's  hands. 

"lAwk  here,  Ashley,"  I  said,  "I  am  going  off  on  an 
errand  which  I  don't  feel  quite  c-  mforlahle  alM)ut.  Be- 
tween you  and  me,  it  is  connectea  with  the  disappearance 
of  Miss  Delora's  uncle.  I  feel  that  it  is  'ikely,  even  prob- 
al)le,  that  I  shall  get  into  trouble,  and  I  want  you  to 
promise  me  this.  If  I  am  not  back  here  by  half-past 
eleven,  I  want  you  to  take  this  letter,  which  contains  a  full 
statement  of  ever)thing,  to  Scotland  Yard.  Either  take 
it  yourself,"  I  continued,  "or  send  some  one  absolutely 
trustworthy  with  it." 

The  man  looked  a  little  .serious. 

"Very  gomi,  sir,"  he  .said.  "I  'II  attend  to  it.  At  the 
same  time,  if  I  might  make  the  suggestion,  I  should  take 
a  couple  of  [ilain-clothes  jjolicemen  with  me.  It 's  a 
pretty  low  part  where  you  are  going,  and  one  hears  of 
queer  doings,  nowadays." 

"I  am  l)oun{i  to  go,  Ashley,"  I  answerefl,  "but  I  am  not 
likely  to  come  to  mucli  grief.  I  have  a  revolver  in  my 
pocket,  and  I  have  not  studieil  boxing  witli  Baxter  for 
nothing.  I  don't  fancy  there  's  anything  in  Bermondscv 
going  to  hurt  me." 
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"I  hope  not,  sir,"  Ashley  answered  civilly.  "At  half- 
past  eleven,  if  T  Jo  not  hear  from  you,  I  shall  go  myself  to 
Scotland  Yard." 

I  nodded. 

"And  in  the  meantime,"  I  said,  "a  taxicab,  if  you 
please." 

I  drove  to  the  address  given  me  on  the  paper.  It  was 
an  odd,  half-forgotten  street,  terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac, 
and  not  far  from  the  river.  The  few  houses  it  contained 
were  larger  than  the  majority  of  those  in  the  neighV)orhood, 
but  were  in  a  shocking  state  of  repair.  The  one  at 
which  I  eventually  stoppetl  had  a  timber  yard  adjoining, 
or  rather  attached  to  it.  I  left  the  taxicab  outside,  and 
made  my  somewhat  uncertain  way  up  to  the  front  door. 
Only  a  few  yards  from  me  a  great  black  dog  was  strain- 
ing at  his  collar  and  barking  furiously.  I  was  some- 
what relieved  when  the  door  was  opened  immediately  at 
my  knock. 

"Is  Mr.  Hoffmeyer  staying  here?"   I  asked. 

A  little  old  man  carr\'ing  a  tallow  candle  stuck  into  a 
cheap  candlestick  nodded  assent,  and  closed  the  door 
after  me.  I  noticed,  without  any  particular  pleasure,  that 
he  also  drew  the  bolts. 

"\Yhat  do  you  do  that  for?"  I  asked  sharply.  "I  shall 
only  l)e  here  a  few  minutes.  It  is  not  worth  while  lock- 
ing up." 

The  man  looked  at  me  but  said  nothing.  He  seemed 
to  show  neither  any  desire  nor  any  ability  for  speech. 
Only  as  I  repeated  my  cjuestion  he  nodded  slowly  as  one 
who  barely  understands. 

"Mr.  Hoffmeyer  is  in  his  room,"  he  said.  "He  will  be 
glad  to  see  you." 

I  followed  him  along  as  miserable  a  passage  as  ever  I 
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saw  in  ray  life.  The  wali^j  were  damp,  and  the  paper 
hung  down  here  and  there  in  h)ng,  untidy  patches.  The 
ceiling  was  barely  whitewashetl ;  the  stairs  by  which  we 
passed  were  uncarpeted.  The  whole  place  had  {>  most 
dejected  and  wearj'  ajipearance.  Then  he  showed  nie  into 
a  small  sitting-room,  i  1  which  one  man  sat  writing  at  a 
tal)ie.    He  looked  up  as  I  entered.    It  was  Ddora. 

''Well,"  he  said,  "so  this  is  how  you  keep  your  promise  ! " 

"Something  has  happened  since  then,"  I  answered.  "I 
have  receive*]  a  cable  from  my  brother  which  we  do  not 
understand." 

"A  cable  from  your  brother  in  Brazil?"  he  asked 
slowly. 

"Yes!"  I  answered. 

Delora  turned  slowly  in  his  chair  and  rose  to  his  feet. 
He  was  tall  and  gaunt.  His  face  w^.'  lined.  He  had 
somehow  or  other  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  is  driven 
to  bay.  Yet  there  was  something  splendid  about  the  way 
he  nerved  himself  to  listen  to  me  with  indifference. 

"What  does  he  say  —  your  brother?" 

"The  cable  is  inspired  by  Nicholas  Delora,"  I  answered. 
"Listen,  aiid  I  will  read  it  to  you." 

I  read  it  to  him  word  by  word.  When  I  had  finished 
he  simply  nodded. 

"Is  that  all?"  he  asked. 

"That  is  all,"  I  answered.  "You  will  see  that  what 
makes  your  brother  anxious  is  that  not  onlv  have  vou 
failed  to  keep  your  word  so  far  as  regards  communicating 
with  him,  but  you  have  not  made  use  of  a  certain  private 
code  arranged  between  you." 

"The  business  upon  which  I  am  engaged,"  Delora 
said  calmly,  "is  of  great  importance,  but  I  do  not  care 
to  be  rushing  all  the  time  to  the  telegraph  office.    Nicholas 
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is  a  nervous  person.  In  a  case  like  this  he  should  he 
content  to  wait.  However,  since  he  has  sought  the  inter- 
ference of  outsiders,  I  will  cable  him  to-morrow   •  oming." 

"Very  well,"  I  answered.  "I  can  ask  no  more  than 
that.  I  shall  go  myself  to  the  cable  office  and  send  my 
brother  a  message." 

"What  shall  you  tell  him?"  Delora  asked. 

"I  shall  tell  him  that  I  have  seen  you,"  I  answered, 
"that  you  are  well,  and  that  he  will  Hear  from  you  to- 
morrow morning." 

"  Why  cable  at  all  ? "  Delora  asked.  "Surely  to-morrow 
morning  will  be  soon  enough?" 

"From  your  point  of  view,  yes!"  I  said.  "But  there 
is  one  other  thing  which  I  am  going  to  do.  I  am  going  to 
say  in  my  cable,  that  if  the  news  he  receives  from  you  to- 
morrow morning  is  not  satisfactory,  I  shall  lay  the  matter 
before  the  Brazilian    legation  he.  3,  and  I  shall  explam 

why!" 

Delora's  eyes  were  like  points  of  fire.  Nevertheless,  his 
self-restraint  was  admirable.  He  contented  himself, 
indeed,  with  a  low  bow.  ^ 

"You  will  tell  our  friend;  there,"  he  said  slowly,  that 
you  have  seen  me  ?  That  I  am  —  you  see  I  admit  that  — 
living  practically  in  hiding,  apart  from  my  niece?  You 
will  also,  perhaps,  inform  them  of  various  other  little 
episodes  with  which,  owing  to  your  unfortunate  habit  of 
looking  into  other  people's  business,  you  have  become 
acquainted  ?" 

"Naturally,"  I  answered. 

"I  think  not !"  Delora  said. 

There  was  an  instant's  silence.  I  looked  at  Delora  and 
wondered  what  he  meant.  He  looked  at  me  as  a  man 
looks  at  his  enemy. 
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"May  I  ask  how  you  intend  to  prevent  me  ?"  I  inquired. 

"Easily!"  he  answered,  with  a  slight  sneer.  "There 
are  four  men  in  this  house  who  will  obey  my  bidding. 
There  are  also  five  modes  of  exit,  two  of  which  lead  into 
the  river." 

"I  congratulate  you,"  I  said,  "upon  the  possession  of 
such  a  unique  lodging-house." 

Delora  sighed. 

"I  can  assure  you,"  he  said,  "that  it  is  more  expensive 
than  the  finest  suite  in  the  Milan.  Still,  what  would  vou 
have?  When  one  has  friends  vho  are  too  curious,  one 
must  receive  them  in  a  fitting  lodging." 

"You  are  a  very  brave  man,  Mr.  Delora,"  I  said. 

"Indeed!"  he  answered  dryly.  "  I  should  have  thought 
'^at  the  bravery  had  lain  in  another  direction  !" 

I  shook  my  head. 

'  I,"  I  said,  "am,  I  fear,  a  coward.  Even  when  to-night 
I  started  out  to  keep  my  appointment  with  you  I  had 
fears.  I  was  so  afraid,"  I  continued,  "tliat  I  even  went  so 
far  as  to  insure  my  safety." 

"To  insure  your  safety  !"  he  repeated  softly,  like  a  man 
who  repeats  words  of  whose  significance  he  is  not  assure<l. 

"I  admit  it,"  I  answered.  "It  was  cowardly,  and,  I 
am  sure,  unnecessary.    But  I  did  it." 

His  face  darkenetl  with  anger 

"You  have  brought  an  escort  with  you,  perhaps?"  he 
said.    "You  have  the  police  outside?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Nothing  so  clumsy,"  I  answered.  "There  is  just  my 
taxicab,  which  won't  go  away  unless  it  is  I  who  says  to 
go,  and  a  little  note  I  left  with  the  hall-porter  of  the 
Milan,  to  be  opened  in  case  I  was  not  back  in  an  hour 
and  a  half.     You  see,"  I  continued,  ajjologetically,  "my 
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nerve  has  been  a  little  shaken  laid}-,  and  I  did  not  know 
the  neij;hl)orhood," 

"You  are  discretion  Itself,"  Delora  said.  "Some  day 
I  will  renieniher  this  as  a  joke  against  you.  Have  you 
been  reading  (iahoriau,  my  young  friend,  or  his  English 
di.sci|)les?  This  is  your  own  city  —  London  —  the  most 
law-al)i<ling  place  on  (jod's  earth." 

"I  know  it,"  I  answered,  "and  yet  a  ])lace  is  so  much 
what  the  people  who  live  in  it  may  make  it.  I  must  con- 
fess that  your  five  exits,  two  on  to  the  river,  woulc  have 
given  me  a  little  shiver  if  I  had  not  known  for  t  ertain 
that  I  had  made  my  visit  to  you  safe." 

Delora  triefl  to  smile.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  could  see 
that  the  man  was  shaking  with  fun.-. 

"You  are  a  strange  person.  Captain  Rotherl)y,"  he 
said.  "If  I  had  not  seen  you  bear  yourself  as  a  man  of 
courage  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  congratulate  your 
army  upon  its  freedom  from  your  active  services.  You 
have  no  more  to  say  to  me?" 

"Nothing  more,"  I  answered. 

"To-morrow  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,"  Delora  said, 
"you  will  l)e  arrested  for  the  attempted  murder  of  Stephen 
Tapilow." 

"It  is  exceedingly  kind  of  you,"  I  answered,  "to  give 
me  this  warning.  I  will  make  my  arrangements  accord- 
mgiv. 

"One  thing,"  Delora  said,  "would  change  the  course  of 
Fate." 

"That  one  thing,"  I  remarked,  "being  that  I  should  not 
send  this  cal)legram." 

"Exactly!"  Delora  answered,  "in  which  case  you 
will  find  your  banking  account  the  richer  by  ten  thousand 
pounds." 
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I  looke<l  at  liiin  sleadfaslly. 

"What  inaiiner  of  a  .swindle  is  Ihis,"  I  asked,  "in  which 
yon,  liouis,  |>(x)r  Uartof,  tlie  Chinese  anihassador,  and 
Heaven  ktiows  how  many  more,  are  concerned  I  ?" 

"You  are  an  ignorant  person  to  use  sueh  words  I" 
Del(»ra  replied. 

"Tell  me,  at  least,"  I  l)egged,  "whether  your  nieee  is 
implicate*!  in  this?" 

"Why  do  you  ask?"  Delora  exclaime<K 

"Because  I  want  to  marry  her,"  I  answered. 

"Do  nothing  until  the  day  after  to-morrow,  Captain 
Rotherby,  and  you  shall  marry  her  and  have  a  dowry  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  besides  what  her  Uncle  Nicholas 
w-ill  leave  her." 

"You  overwhelm  me!"  I  answered,  turning  toward  the 
door. 

He  mafle  no  movement  to  arrest  my  departure.  Sud- 
denly I  tunied  towards  him.  Why  should  I  not  give  hitu 
the  benefit  of  this  one  chance  ! 

"Delora,"  I  said,  "from  the  mon  .jnt  when  you  disap- 
peared from  Charing  Cross  I  ha\c  had  but  one  idea  con- 
cerning you,  and  that  is  that  you  are  engaged  in  some 
nefarious  if  not  criminal  undertaking.  I  believe  so  at  this 
minute.  On  the  other  han<l,  there  is,  of  course,  the  chance 
that  you  may  be,  as  you  say,  engaged  in  carr}ing  out  some 
enterprise,  political  or  otherwise,  which  necessitates  these 
mysterious  doings  on  your  part.  I  have  no  v.ish  to  be  your 
enemy,  or  to  interfere  in  any  legitimate  ojjeration.  If  you 
care  to  take  me  into  your  confidence  you  will  not  find  nie 
unreasonable." 

Delora  bowe<l.  I  caught  the  gleam  of  his  white  teeth 
underneath  his  black  moustache.  I  knew  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  fight. 
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"Captain  Uotherby,"  he  said,  "I  am  much  obliged  for 
your  offer,  but  I  am  not  in  nee(i  of  allies.  Send  your  cable 
as  soon  as  you  will.  You  will  only  make  a  little  mischief 
of  which  you  will  afterwards  be  a.shan>ed." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  turned  away.  No  one 
came  to  let  me  out,  but  I  undid  the  bolts  myself,  and 
stepped  into  my  taxicab  with  a  little  breath  of  relief. 
Somehow  or  other  I  felt  as  though  I  had  escape<l  fn»ni  a 
danger  which  I  could  not  define,  and  yet  which  T  had  felt 
with  every  breath  I  had  drawn  in  that  damp,  unwhole- 
some-looking houMi 
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Immediately  I  arrived  at  my  brother's  hotel  I  rang  up  the 
hall-porter  of  the  Milan  and  informed  him  of  my  where- 
abouts. Afterwards  Ralph  and  I  Iwtween  us  concocted 
a  cable  to  Dicky,  for  which  I  was  thankful  that  I  had  not 
to  pay.  I  had  now  taken  Ralph  into  my  entire  confidence, 
and  I  found  that  he  took  verj-  much  the  same  view  of 
Delora's  behavior  as  I  did.    TLis  is  wjiat  we  said,  — 

Have  seen  Delora.   Behavior  very  mysterious.     Ts  living  apart 
'om  niece  in  secrecy.      Seen  several  times   with   Chinese  am- 
bas,.,ador.    Offered   nie    large   bribe    refrain    cabling    you    till 
Thursday.      Fear  something  wrong. 

"Do  you  think  that  you  could  give  me  a  bed  here  to- 
night, Ralph  ?"  I  asked. 

"By  all  means,  old  fellow,"  my  brother  answered.  "To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  you  are  l)etter  here  than  at  the 
Milan.  You  can  have  the  rooms  you  had  the  other 
night." 

I  had  had  a  tiring  day,  and  I  dropped  off  to  sleep  almost 
as  soon  as  my  head  touched  the  pillow.  I  was  awakened 
by  the  sound  of  the  telephone  bell  close  to  my  head.  I  had 
no  idea  as  to  the  time,  but  from  the  silence  everywhere  I 
judged  that  I  had  been  asleep  for  several  hours.  I  took  up 
the  receiver  and  held  it  to  my  ear. 

"Hullo!"  I  exclaimed. 

"Is  that  Captain  Rotherby?"   a  familiar  voice  asked. 
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"Yes!"   I  said.    "That 's  Ashley,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  sir!"  the  man  answered.  "I  am  on  night  duty 
here.  Will  you  excuse  my  asking  you,  sir,  if  you  have 
lent  vour  rfxun  to  any  one.'" 

"Certainly  not!"  I  replieil.     "Why?" 

"It  's  a  very  odd  thing,  sir."  he  continued.  "A  person 
arrive<l  here  with  a  small  luig  a  little  time  ago  and  pre- 
sented your  card,  —  said  that  you  had  g'  .n  him  [)em)^^- 
sion  to  sleep  in  your  room.  I  let  him  go  up,  hut  I  did  n't 
feel  altogether  comfortable  alniut  it,  so  I  took  the  liberty 
of  ringing  up  Claridge's  to  see  if  you  were  there.  I  thought 
that  as  you  were  here  this  evening,  you  would  have  tdd 
us  if  you  hnxJ  proposed  lending  it." 

"You  are  quite  right,  Ashley,"  I  declared.  "I  have 
lent  the  room  to  no  one.  You  had  better  go  and  see  who 
it  is  at  once.    Shall  I  come  round?" 

"I  will  ring  you  up  again,  sir,"  the  man  answered,  "as 
soon  as  I  hav"  been  upstairs." 

"By  the  bve,"  I  asked,  "he  did  n't  look  like  a  French- 
man,  did  he?" 

"I  could  not  .say  so,"  Ashley  replied.  "I  will  ring  you 
up  in  a  few  m-  utes.  I  sball  j.'<-  p  and  inquire  into  this 
myself." 

I  sat  on  tiie  edge  of  the  \w~  waiting.  In  less  than  ten 
minutes  the  telephone  l>c!l  rang  again.  Once  more  I 
heard  Ashley's  voice. 

"I  am  ringing  up  from  y» 
"There  is  no  one  hen?  at  all. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  nothini''  ho 
chloroform  has  been  dropped  ;» 
in  yodr  bedroom,  and  I  have  a 
left  the  room  by  the  other  door 
room." 


!^^^'nsf-rtxjm,  sir,"  he  said. 

>om  has  l>een  opened. 

.;  taken,  but  a  Inittle  of 

»     I  l»roken  ujwn  *hc  flcMir 

ing  idea  that  some  one 

I  eiitered  the  sitting- 
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"I  '11  cDiiio  nion;,'  at  orur.  Aslilt-y,"  I  said,  —  "that 
u<  soon  as  I  can  jH'\  <lress»»«|." 

"I  wiLs  wonderiiij,',  sir."  was  lln>  «niit't  rcf>'y,  "wlictluT 
1  would  advist'  you  to  do  so.  I  did  not  likr  ||m>  look  of 
the  man  win  cain* .  and  I  an;  afraid  lie  was  not  u|i  to  any 
poo<l  liore.    He  is  soniowliore  in  the  hotel  now." 

"You  say  that  nothinj,'  has  t)cen  disturhed  r"    I  asked. 

"Nothing   at    all,   sir.     "It   wasn't    for    rohhor)-    he 


came 


"I  think  I  can  pjuess  vhat  he  wanted,  Ashley."  said  I. 
"Perhaps  you  are  right.  I  won't  come  round  till  the 
morning." 

"If  anything  fresh  happens,  sir,  I  will  let  you  know," 
the  man  said.    "Gomi  night,  sir!" 

"Goo<l  night,  Ashley!"  I  answere<l. 

I  got  bmk  into  bed,  hut  I  did  not  immediately  fall  off 
to  sleep  again.  There  was  no  riouht  at  all  that  my  visitor 
had  come  at  the  instigation  of  Delora,  and  that  his  object 
had  been  to  prevent  my  sending  that  cable,  which  n-as 
already  on  its  way.  I  got  up  and  saw  that  my  door  was 
securely  fastened.  I  am  ashami^d  to  confess  that  at  that 
moment  I  felt  a  tremor  of  fear !  I  no  longer  had  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Delora,  if  not  an  imjwstor,  w-'vs  en- 
gage<l  in  some  great  criminal  oj)eration.  And  Felicia ! 
I  thought  of  the  matter  in  every  way.  It  was  impossible 
that  Delora  could  be  an  impostor  pure  and  simple.  Felicia 
was  content  to  travel  with  him.  She  knew  him  for  her 
uncle.  He  must  be  her  uncle,  unless  she  herself  had  de- 
ceived me ;  I  felt  my  blood  nm  cold  at  the  thought.  I 
flung  it  from  me.  I  would  have  no  more  of  it.  Felicia, 
at  leest,  was  aJi)ove  suspicion  !  Delora  had,  perhaps,  been 
led  into  this  enterprise,  whatever  it  might  be,  by  Louis  and 
his  friends.    At  anv  rate,  the  morrow  was  likelv  to  clear 
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lliitif?.s  up.  I  was  ihe  more  ronvin<<'<l  of  tluit  wlicii  1 
reiiu'ml>ero(l  thu*  •  ^as  one  <la;  's  grtue  only  that  Delora 
ha<l  bef,'^c<l  of  mt-.  1  ..••  .t  oU'  to  sleej)  again  soon,  an<J 
only  woke  when  my  brother'^  servant  <alle<l  me  for  my 
hath.  At  half-past  ten,  after  a  consultation  with  my 
brother,  I  drove  to  the  Brazilian  Embassy.  I  sent  in 
my  card,  and  asked  to  see  Mr.  Lamartuie.  He  came  to 
n"     1  a  few  minutes. 

'  aptain  Rotherbyl"    he  exclaimccl,  holding  out  hi.<» 
I    ..il.     "You  have  .some  news?" 

"I  am  not  sure  whether  you  will  call  it  news,"  I  an- 
swered.   "I  came  to  see  you  fd)out  this  man   Delora." 

"Sit  down,"  Lamartine  said.  "I  only  wi.sh  that  you 
had  given  me  all  your  confidence  the  other  day." 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  not  .sure  whether  I  have  any 
to  give  now,"  I  answered.  "There  are  just  one  or  two 
facts  which  seem  to  me  so  peculiar  that  I  decided  to  look 
you  up." 

"I  am  verj'glad  indeed  to  .see  you,  Captain  Rotherhy," 
Lamartine  .said.  "Something  is  hai)pening  in  connection 
with  this  jierson  which  I  am  afraid  may  lead  to  ver\'  serious 
trouble.  I  know  now  more  than  I  did  when  I  hung  around 
you  and  Miss  Delora  at  Charing  Cross  Station,  and  in  the 
course  of  Ihe  day  I  hope  to  know  more." 

"I  sliould  have  washed  my  hands  of  the  whole  affair," 
I  told  him,  "i)efore  now,  but  from  the  fact  that  1  have  re- 
ceived a  cable  from  my  brother,  who  is  in  Hio,  concerning 
these  very  people.  He  had  first  of  all,  in  a  letter,  askr  ' 
me  to  be  civil  and  t(  look  them  up.  His  cable  beggv  . 
me.  on  behalf  of  an  elder  brother  out  there,  to  look  after 
Delora,  find  out  what  he  was  doing,  and  re})ort.  I  gathered 
that  he  was  over  here  on  some  special  mission,  as  to  the 
progress  of  whic'    he  should  have  made  reports  to  his 
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hrufhor  in  Hrti/il.  lie  has  not  «l«'ne  so.  nor  has  he  uscti  liie 
juivuti'  ('"h-  aurcrd  ii[miii  between  th.>-<e  two." 

"This  is  vii)  inlerf:,tiri,r  "  I  aiii.irlinr  ■^;^il^.  —  "v«Ty 
Infereslinj;  indetiJ !" 

"I  cuiue  to  you,"  I  said,  "hwaiise.  since  fhe  receipt  n\ 
this  cable,  I  have  <'<»nvinee<l  niyseh*  that  Delora  is  «mi- 
ga;,'e«I  in  some  sort  of  underjjnnind  wc  k  the  crisis  of  whi(  h 
must  be  verj-  close  at  han<l.  I  found  him  last  ni«,dil  in  a 
miserable,  deserted  sort  of  building  «lown  near  the  river  in 
Berinondsey.  He  offered  me  ten  thousand  |M)unds  not  Ut 
reply  to  his  brother's  eable.  I  think  that  he  would  have 
done  his  best  to  have  detaine*!  me  there  but  for  the  fiut 
that  I  ha<l  taken  precautions  before*  I  starte<)." 

"Have  you  any  idea,"  Lamartir.e  askt  ■  "what  the 
nature  of  this  underj;round  business  is  ?" 

"I  cannot  imagine,"  I  answered.  "In  some  way  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  eonnecte*!  with  the  Chinese  am- 
bas:4ador,  J)eeause  I  have  seen  them  sevcn.l  times  together. 
That,  however,  is  only  surmise.  I  can  give  you  otio  more 
piece  of  information,"  I  a«lded,  "and  that  's  that  fhe 
Chinese  ambassador  and  Delora  have  recently  visited 
Newcastle." 

Laraartine  smiled. 

"I  know  cvcything  except  one  thing,"  he  said,  "and 
that  we  shall  both  of  us  know  before  fhe  day  is  out.  Our 
friend  Delora  has  filayed  a  great  game.  Kven  now  I 
cannot  tell  you  whether  he  has  played  to  win  or  to  lose. 
S'lice  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  look  me  up.  Capfain 
Rotherby,"  he  went  on,  "let  us  spend  a  litth'  lime  fogelher. 
Do  me,  for  instance,  the  honor  to  lunch  with  me  at  tiie 
Milan  at  one  o'clock." 

"With  Louis?"    I  asked  grim'.y. 

"I  do  not  think  that  Louis  will  hurt  us,"  Laniarfine 
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answered.  "There  is  just  a  chance,  even,  that  we  may 
not  fintl  him  on  duty  to-day." 

"I  will  lunch  with  you  with  pleasure,"  I  said,  "but 
there  is  one  thing  which  I  must  do  first." 

Lamartine  looked  at  me  narrowly. 

"You  want  to  see  Miss  Delora?"  he  asketl. 

It  was  foolish  to  be  offended.     I  admittetl  the  fact. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it  is  natural.  Miss  Delora  is  a  very 
charming  young  lady,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  she  believes 
in  her  uncle.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  sure,  Captain 
Rotherby,  that  the  neighborhood  of  the  Milan  is  very  safe 
for  you  just  now." 

"At  this  hour  of  the  morning,"  I  said,  "one  should  be 
able  to  protect  one's  self." 

"It  is  true,"  Lamartine  answered.  "Tell  me,  Captain 
Rotherby,  at  what  hour  did  you  send  that  cable  last  night  ?  '* 

"At  midnight,"  I  answered. 

Lamartine  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"Soon,"  he  said,  "we  shall  have  an  official  cable  here, 
and  then  things  will  be  interesting.  Shall  we  meet,  then, 
at  the  Milan?" 

"Precisely,"  I  answ^ered.  "You  don't  feel  inclined,"  I 
adde<l,  "to  be  a  little  more  candid  with  me?  My  head 
has  ached  for  a  good  many  days  over  this  business." 

"A  few  hours  longer  w^on't  hurt  you,"  Lamartine 
answered,  laughing.  "I  can  promise  you  that  it  will  be 
worth  waiting  for." 
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At  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  I  entered  the  Milan  hy  the 
Court  entrance,  and  received  at  once  some  astonisning 
news.  Ashley,  who  came  out  to  meet  me,  drew  me  at  once 
upon  one  side  with  a  little  gesture  of  apologv. 

"Mr.  Delora  has  returned,  sir,"  he  said. 

For  the  moment  I  had  forgotten  the  sensation  which 
Delora's  non-arrival  on  that  first  evening  had  made,  and 
which  had  always  left  behind  it  a  flavor  of  myster}-.  I 
could  see  from  Ashley's  face  that  he  was  puzzled. 

"Is  Mr.  Delora  with  his  niece?"    I  asked. 

"They  have  moved  into  Numlier  35,  sir,"  Ashley  told 
me.  "Mr.  Delora  complained  verj-  much  of  his  rooms, 
said  they  were  too  small,  and  threatened  to  move  to  Cla- 
ridge's.    Number  35  is  the  best  suite  we  have." 

I  stood,  for  a  moment,  thinking.  Ashley,  meanwhile, 
had  retreated  to  his  place  behind  the  counter.  I  approached 
him  slowly. 

"Ashley,"  I  said,  "ring  up  and  tell  Mr.  Delora  that  I 
have  called." 

Ashley  went  at  once  to  the  telephone. 

"Don't  be  surprised,"  I  said,  "if  his  reply  is  n't  exactly 
polite.  I  don't  think  he  is  verj-  well  pleased  with  me  just 
now." 

I  strolled  away  for  a  few  minutes  to  look  into  the  cafe, 
where  the  waiters  were  preparing  for  luncheon.  There 
was  no  sign  of  Louis.  When  I  returned,  Ashley  leaned 
forward  to  me  from  the  other  side  of  the  desk. 
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"Mr.  Delora  vishes  you  to  step  up,  sir,"  he  said. 

I  was  a  little  surprised,  but  I  moved  promptly  to  the  lift. 

"On  the  third  floor,  isn't  it?"  I  asked. 

"Exactly,  sir,"  Ashley  answered.    "Shall  I  send  a  pa^^e 
with  you?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"I  can  find  it  all  right,"  I  said. 

My  knock  at  the  door  was  answered  by  a  dark-faced 
valet.  He  ushered  me 'into  a  large  and  very  handsome 
sitting-room.  Felicia  and  Delora  were  standing  talking 
together  near  the  mantelpiece.  They  both  ceased  at  my 
entrance,  but  I  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  I  ha^l  been 
the  subject  of  their  conversation.  Felicia  greeted  me 
timidly.  There  were  signs  of  tears  in  her  face,  and  I  felt 
that  by  some  means  or  other  this  man  had  been  able  to 
reassert  his  influence  over  her.  Delora  himself  was  a 
changed  being.  He  was  dressed  with  the  almost  painful 
exactness  of  the  French  man  of  fashion.  His  slight  black 
imperial  was  trimmed  to  a  point,  his  mousta<;he  upturned 
with  a  distinctly  foreign  air.  He  wore  a  wonderful  pin  in 
his  carefully  arranged  tie,  and  a  tiny  piece  of  red  ribbon  in 
his  button-hole.  The  manicurist  whom  I  had  met  in  the 
passage  had  evidently  just  left  him,  for  as  I  entered  he  was 
regarding  his  nails  thoughtfully.  He  did  not  offer  me  his 
hand.  He  stared  at  me  instead  with  a  certain  restrained 
insolence. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  Captain  Rotherby,*  he  said 
calmly,  "to  what  I  owe  this  intrusion?" 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  look  upon  it  in  that  light,  sir,"  I 
answered.  "My  visit,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  intended 
for  your  niece." 

She  took  a  step  towards  me,  but  Delora's  outstretched 
arm  barred  her  progress. 
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"My  niece  is  very  much  honored,"  he  answerefl,  "hut 
her  friends  and  her  acquaintances  are  mine.  You  were  so 
good  as  to  render  me  some  service  on  our  arrival  at  Charing 
Cross  a  few  days  ajjo,  hut  you  have  sinc-e  then  presumed, 
upon  that  service  to  an  unwarrantable  extent." 

"I  am  sorr}'  that  you  should  think  so,"  I  answered. 

"I  did  not  know,"  Delora  continued,  "that  the  young 
men  of  your  countrj'  had  time  enough  to  spare  to  devote 
themselves  to  other  people's  business  in  the  way  that  you 
have  done.  I  came  to  this  country  upon  a  i)eculiar  and 
comjjlicated  mission,  intrusted  to  me  by  my  own  govern- 
ment. The  chief  condition  of  success  was  that  it  should  be 
performed  in  secrecy.  You  were  only  a  chance  acquaint- 
ance, and  how  on  earth  you  should  have  had  the  im[)er- 
tinence  to  as.sociate  yourself  with  my  doings  I  cannot 
imagine !  But  the  fact  remains  that  you  made  my  task 
more  difficult,  and,  in  fact,  at  one  time  seriously  endangered 
its  success.  Not  only  that,"  Delor.a  continued,  "but  you 
have  chosen  to  ally  yourself  with  those  whose  object  it  has 
been  to  wreck  my  undertaking.  Yet,  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  these  things,  you  have  had  the  supreme  impudence 
to  force  your  company  upon  my  niece,  —  even,  I  under- 
stand, to  pay  her  your  addresses  !" 

"The  dowry  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,"  I  began,  — 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  with  a  commanding  air. 

"We  will  not  allude  to  that,  sir,"  he  declared.  "  I  was 
forced  to  make  an  attempt  to  bribe  you,  I  admit,  but  it  was 
under  very  difficult  cinunastances.  As  it  is,  I  am  ooly 
thankful  that  you  declined  my  offer.  I  have  arranged 
matters  so  that  your  cable  shall  do  me  no  harm.  It  has 
precipitatetl  matters  by  twenty-four  hours,  but  that  is  no 
one's  loss  and  my  gain.  When  I  heard  your  name  sent  up 
I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears,  but  since  you  are  here, 
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since  you  have  ventured  to  pay  this  call,  I  wish  to  inform 
you,  on  behalf  of  my  nicer  and  myself,  that  we  consider 
your  further  acquairtance  undesirable  in  the  extreme." 

The  man's  depo-tment  was  ma^ificent.  But  for  the 
fact  that  I  had  long  ago  lost  all  faith  in  him  I  should  have 
felt,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  I  had  made  a 
supreme  fool  of  myself.  But  as  it  was,  my  faith  was  only 
shaken.  S^he  hideous  f)ossibility  that  I  had  made  a  mis- 
take was  there  like  a  shadow,  but  I  could  not  accept  it  as 
a  certainty, 

"Mr.  Delora,"  I  said,  "from  one  point  of  view  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  you  speak  like  this.  If  I  have  been  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  your  extraordinary  behavior  in 
London  — " 

"But  what  the  devil  has  my  extraordinarj'  behavior  got 
to  do  with  you  ?"  Delora  demanded,  with  the  first  note  of 
anger  in  his  tone  which  he  had  shown. 

"My  interest  was  for  your  niece,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"My  niece  does  not  require  your  protection  or  your 
interest,"  Delora  answered.  "It  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  chosen  a  queer  way  to  return  the  hospitality  which 
it  was  our  pleasure  to  extend  to  your  brother  in  Brazil. 
I  have  still  a  busy  morning,  sir,  and  I  have  seen  you  for  this 
one  reason  only:  to  have  you  clearly  understand  that  we 
—  my  niece  and  I  —  do  not  find  your  further  acquaintance 
desirable." 

She  made  another  little  movement  towards  me,  and  by 
■^  .,  so  came  into  the  light.  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were  red 
M  .  weeping,  and  notwithstanding  an  angry  exclamation 
from  Delora  she  held  out  her  hands  to  fne. 

"Capitaine  Rotherby,"  she  said,  "I  believe,  I  do,  indeed, 
that  you  have  acted  out  of  kindness  to  me.  My  uncle,  as 
you  see,  is  very  angry.    What  he  has  said  has  not  been 
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from  ray  heart,  but  from  his.  Yet,  as  you  knov,  I  must 
obey!" 

I  raised  her  fingers  to  my  lips,  and  I  smiled  into  her 
face. 

"FeUtia,"  I  said,  "do  not  l>e  afraid.  This  is  not  the 
end!" 

Delora  turned  to  the  servant  whom  he  had  summone<i. 

"Show  this  gentleman  out,  Francois,"  he  said  coldly. 

I^amartine  was  a  few  minutes  late.  He  drove  uj*  in  a 
large  motor-car  with  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  remained 
inside,  and  with  whom  he  talked  for  a  few  minutes  earnestly 
before  he  joined  me. 

"You  forgive  me?"  he  asked,  as  he  handetl  his  hat  and 
stick  to  an  attendant.  "The  chief  kept  me  talking.  He 
brought  me  down  here  himself." 

I  nodde<^l. 

"It  is  of  no  consequeoce,"  I  said.  "I  have  some  news 
for  you." 

"  Nothing,"  Lamartine  declared,  passbg  his  arm  through 
mine,  "will  surprise  me." 

"Delora  Is  here,"  I  said,  "with  his  niece!" 

Lamartine  stopped  short. 

"Under  his  own  name?"  he  asked.  "Do  you  mean 
that  he  has  thrown  off  all  disguise  ?  That  he  is  here  as 
Maurice  Delora?" 

"I  never  knew  his  Christian  name,"  I  answerwl, 
"but  he  is  here  as  Delora,  right  enough.  He  has  taken 
the  largest  suite  in  the  Court,  and  for  the  l^st  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  has  been  dressing  me  down  in  great 
shape.'* 

"He  is  magnificent!"  Lamartine  said  softly.  "If  he 
can  keep  it  up  for  twenty-four  hours  longer,  he  who  has 
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been   a  b^^r  practically  Tor  ten  years  will  be  worth  a 
great  fortune!" 

"So  that,"  I  remarked,  "was  the  stake !" 

"A  worthy  one,  is  it  not  so,  my  f  iend?"  Lamartinc 
declared. 

" Does  he  win  ?"  I  a.sked. 

"Heaven  knows  I"  Lamartine  answcretl.  "Even  no\\ 
I  cannot  tell  you.  Unless  something  turns  up,  I  should  saj 
that  it  was  verj'  likely." 

We  entered  the  cafe.  When  Ixiuis  saw  us  arriv* 
together  he  stood  for  a  moment  motionless  U|)on  the  floor 
Ilis  eyes  seemed  to  question  us  with  swift  and  fien'< 
curiosity.  Had  we  arrived  together?  Was  this  a  chanc( 
meeting  ?  How  much  was  either  in  the  other's  <"onfidence 
These  things  and  many  others  he  seemed  to  ask.  Thei 
he  came  slowly  towards  us.  A  ray  of  sunshine,  streamin; 
through  the  glass  roof  of  the  courtyard  and  reflected  througl 
the  window,  lay  across  the  floor  of  the  cafe.  As  Loui 
passed  over  it  I  saw  a  change  in  the  man.  AlVays  color 
less,  his  white  cheeks  were  graven  now  with  deep,  vo\> 
webbed  lines.  His  eyes  seemed  to  have  rece<led  into  hi 
head.  His  manner  lacked  that  touch  of  graceful  and  no 
unbecoming  confidence  which  one  had  grown  to  admire. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  messieurs?"  he  asked,  with  i 
little  bow.    "A  table  for  two  —  yes?    This  way." 

W'e  followed  him  to  a  small  table  in  the  best  part  of  th 
room. 

"Monsieur  had  good  spor*  in  the  countrj'?"  he  asket 
me. 

"Excellent,  Louis!"  I  answered.  "How  are  things  i/ 
town?" 

Louis  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  glanced  around. 

"As  one  sees,"  he  answered,  "here  we  are  fortunate 
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Here  we  are  always,  always  busy.  We  turn  people  away 
all  the  time,  hetause  we  prefer  to  serve  well  «)ur  old 
customers." 

"Louis,"  I  said,  "you  are  womlerful  1" 

"What  will  the  ^'etitleruen  eat :-"   Ixniis  asked. 

I  looked  at  Lamartine,  and  Lamartine  l(M)ked  at  .iie. 
The  same  thoujjht  was  in  the  minds  of  l)()th  of  us.  (uri- 
ou.sly  enough  we  felt  a  certain  <leli<aiy  in  letting  l.ouis 
perceive  our  dilemma ! 

"Those  cold  grouse  look  excellent,"  Lamartine  .said  to 
me,  pointing  to  the  sidelM>ard. 

"Cold  grouse  are  verv-  gotnl,"  Louis  assentetl.  "I  will 
have  one  specially  prepared  an<l  .sent  up." 

Lamartine  shook  his  head. 

"Bring  over  the  dish  there,  and  let  us  look  at  them, 
Louis,"  he  said. 

Louis  obeyed  him.  There  was  no  alternative.  Lamar- 
tine, without  hesitation,  coolly  took  one  of  the  birds  on  to 

his  own  plate. 

"Our  luncheon  is  arranged  for,  Louis,"  he  said.  "Let 
a  waiter  bring  us  a  dish  and  carving-knife,  I  like  to  car  <  e 
my-self  at  the  table." 

"But  certainly!"  Ix)uis  assented,  an<i,  calling  a  waiter, 
he  glided  away.    Lamartine  and  I  ex(  hanged  glances. 

"I  fancv  we  arc  pretty  safe  with  this  bird,"  he  rem     Ved. 

"Absolutely,"  I  an.sweretl.  "He  never  had  the  gho.st  of 
a  chance  to  tamper  with  it.  The  (juestion  of  drinks  is  a 
little  difficult,"  I  continuetl. 

"And  I  am  very  thirsty,"  Lamarti-  aid.  "An  un- 
opened bottle  of  hock,  eh?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"No  good,"  I  an>  vered.  "I  am  convinced  that  Louis 
has  a  cellar  of  his  own.    Did  you  notice  the  fellow,  by  the 
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bye?"  I  went  on.  "He  shows  sijfns  of  the  worry  of  this 
thinj?.  Somehow  or  other  I  do  not  faniy  that  Louis  will 
he  in  this  place  a  week  from  to-day." 

"That  may  he,"  Lamirtine  answered,  "but  I  must 
drink:" 

There  was  a  l>ottIe  of  whiskey  upon  the  table  next  to  Ms, 
frf)m  which  its  occupant  hail  i>een  helping  himself  He 
rose  now  to  go,  and  I  seized  ♦he  opportunity  tli»  <  'n  ^lU 
he  had  left,  and  before  the  waiter  could  clear  l\  *  I 

had  secured  the  bottle. 

"We         .'t  risk  soda-water,"  I  said.     "VVhi»  ^d 

water  is  j^oml  enough." 

The  one  waiter  wnom  I  dislikefl  —  n  creature  01  i.v'. 

as  I  knew  well  —  came  hurraing  forward  and  eun'  ,ofe«J 
to  |)ossess  himself  of  the  bottle. 

"  Let  me  get  you  another  bottle  of  whiskey,  sir,'   he  sai<i 

I  shook  my  head. 

"This  one  will  do,  thank  you,"  I  said. 

"Soda-water  or  Perrier,  sir?"   he  asked. 

"Neither,  thank  you,"  I  answered. 

The  man  moved  aw^ay,  and  I  saw^  him  in  a       iier  t  *lk! 
to  Louis.    Lamartine  ser\'ed  the  grouse,  and     aned  ,=        « 
the  table  to  me. 

"Captain  Rotherby,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  will  tel 
now  why,  notwithstanding  the  risk  of  Monsieur  Louis, 
asked  you  to  lunch  with  me  here  at  this  restaurant.     But 
look  !    See  who  comes ! " 

He  laid  his  fingers  upon  my  coat-sleeve.  I  turned  luy 
head.  Felicia  was  sailing  down  the  room,  —  BVlicia 
exquisitely  dressed  as  usual,  walking  with  a  soft  rustle  of 
lace,  —  delightful,  alluring;  and  in  her  wake  Delora 
himself,  tall,  well-groomed,  aristocratic,  looking  around 
him  with  mild  but  slightly  bored  interest.     Louis  was 
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pilollnf^^  lli«>m  In  n  lahlr,  tin*  ln'st  in  tlir  placf.  Wo  \valrlu-«l 
tluMii  srut  Ihomsflvfs.  I)»'l<»ra.  tliroii^'li  a  lioni-rimiiifd 
evpjflass.  sfudie*!  the  menu.  Felicia,  drawing'  <itr  lier  ;,'l(»ves, 
|(»oke»|  a  Utile  wearily  out  into  the  l»usy  <i»urtyard.  S> 
tliev  were  silling'  wln'ti  the  ihinj,'  happened  which  I-ainar- 
tine.  I  l»«'liev<'.  had  expectnl.  hut  v  ''ich.  for  me,  was  the 
most  aonderful  filing  that  had  yet  come  to  jmss  umonj^st 
this  tunjjie  of  strange  circumstances  ! 
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TiiK  cntranre  of  those  two  jMrsons  into  the  room,  apnrt 
from  its  astonishing  si^niticante  to  us.  seeme<l  to  ox«  ite 
a  certain  amount  of  interest  amon^rst  the  onlinan.-  throng. 
My  lady  of  the  turtjuoises  wore  a  <h»rk-hhie  tlosely  fittinj; 
gown,  which  only  a  Paris  tailor  could  have  <ut.  a  large 
and  striking  hat,  and  a  great  hunch  of  red  roses  in  the 
front  of  her  dress.  But,  after  all,  it  was  u|)on  her  com- 
panion, not  upon  her,  that  our  reganl  was  riveted.  He 
was  dressed  with  the  neat  exactitude  of  a  Frenchman  of 
fashion.  He  wore  a  re<l  ribbon  in  his  button-hole.  His 
white  hair  and  moustaches  were  jK^rfectly  arranged.  He 
leaned  heavily  upon  a  stick,  and  he  had  the  appearance  of 
a  man  prematurely  aged,  as  though  by  an  illness  or  .some 
great  suffering.  His  tone,  as  he  turned  to  his  companion, 
was  courteous  enough  but  querulous. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "this  place  is  full  of  draughts. 
We  must  find  a  table  over  there  by  the  palm." 

He  pointed  with  his  stick,  and  it  was  just  at  this  moment 
that  liouis,  rounding  the  comer  from  a  distant  part  of 
the  room,  came  face  to  face  with  them.  Once  before 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  I  had  been  struck  with 
the  pallor  of  Louis'  expression.  This  time  he  stoof!  <|uitc 
still  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  as  though  he  had  seen  a 
ghost !  He  was  close  to  a  pillar,  and  I  saw  his  hand  sud- 
denly go  out  to  it  as  though  in  search  of  support.  His 
breath  was  coming  quickly.  From  where  I  sat  I  could  -see 
the  little  beads  of  sweat  breaking  out  ui^on  his  forehead. 
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"Monsieur!"  he  vxcljilmed. 

The  i.ewToiuer  tr.riie.1  fo  I.)«;k  at  him.  For  a  momeit 
he  seemed  puzzle.!.  It  wus  as  tliou^'h  som«  oM  memory 
were  striving;  to  reassert  itself. 

"My  man."  he  sai<l  to  I/)U.s,  "surely  I  know  your 
face?    You  have  l»een  here  a  hmj,'  time  have  n't  >'»'>•'" 

"Ten  years,  sir."  l.ouis  aiisweretl.    "  Termit  ivc  1"  ^  ^ 

He  >,'ave  them  a  table  not  far  away  from  mine.  The 
raemorv  of  his  face  as  he  precetled  them  down  the  room 
never  left  me.  I  ^jlanced  instinctively  towards  Delora. 
His  hat^^k  was  turpe«l  towards  the  entrance  of  the  restau- 
rant, and  re  hat!  apparently  seen  nothing.  Felicia,  on 
the  contrary,  sat  as  though  she  were  turned  to  stone.  I 
saw  her  lean  over  atid  whisper  to  her  comjianion.  \  httle 
murmur  of  ex"itement  broke  fn.m  my  companion's  lips. 

"This,"  he  murmure<l.  "is  amazing!  The  girl  is  a 
fool  to  bring  him  here.     She  must  know  that  Louis  is 

in  it!" 

"Who  is  the  m-vn  ?"  I  a.sked. 

Laraartine  looked  at  me  with  a  curious  expression  in 
his  dark  eyes. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  cannot  guess?       l.e 

asked. 

I  shook  my  head.  ^ 

"Only  that  he  must  be  some  relation  to  Delora,  I 
declarwl.  "There  has  been  no  time,  though,  for  his 
brother  to  get  across  from  South  America." 

Lamartine  smiled. 

"You  are  dull,"  he  sai.l.  "  But  watch  !  What  .s  gouig 
to  happen  now,  I  wonder?" 

Delora  haxl  risen  to  his  feet.  He  ha.1  the  look  of  a  man 
who  has  received  a  shock.  He  brushed  past  some  people 
who  were  taking  their  places  at  a  table  without  remark 
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or  apolofry.  lie  passed  my  companion  and  myself  without 
even,  I  believe,  being  conscious  of  our  presence.  He 
walked  straight  to  the  table  where  the  two  newcomers 
sat.  I  saw  his  hand  fall  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  other 
man. 

"Ferdinand  !"  he  said. 

The  lady  of  the  turquoises  was  leaning  forward  in  her 
plac-e  as  though  to  j)ush  Delora  away.  A  few  feet  in  the 
background  Louis  was  hovering. 

"Ferdinand,"  I  heard  Delora  repeat,  "what  are  you 
doing  here .'  Who  is  this  person  ?  You  know  that  you 
are  not  well  enough  to  travel." 

The  older  man  looked  at  him  with  a  slightly  puzzled 
air.  There  was  a  certain  vacuity  in  his  expression,  for 
which  one  found  it  hard  to  account. 

"You!"  he  murmured,  as  though  perplexed.  "Why, 
this  is  not  Paris,  Maurice!" 

Louis  had  glided  a  little  nearer  to  the  table.  My  lady 
of  the  turquoises  half  rose  to  her  feet.  Her  blue  eyes  were 
fierce  with  anger.  She  looked  as  though  she  would  ha\e 
struck  Delora. 

"You  shall  not  take  him  away!"  she  cried.  "Don't 
have  anything  to  say  to  them!"  she  added,  bending 
downwards  to  her  companion.  "  You  are  not  safe  with 
any  one  else  except  me!" 

Delora  turned  towards  her  with  an  angry  exclamation. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  "this  gentleman  is  my  relation, 
and  he  is  ill.  He  is  certainly  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
travelling  about  the  countrv'  with  —  with  you  !" 

Her  self-control  was  beginning  to  evaporate.  She  ad- 
dressed him  shrilly.  People  at  the  surrounding  tables 
were  b^inning  to  observe  this  unusual  conversation. 

"What,  then?"    she  cried.     "Is  he  not  safer  with  me 
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ihan  you?  How  about  Henri  —  Henri  who  cauie  over 
here  because  we  had  been  deceived,  he  and  I,  —  j)oor 
Henri  who  died?" 

"This,"  Delora  muttered,  "is  your  revenge,  then  !" 

"It  is  my  revenge,  and  I  mean  to  have  it,"  slie  answered. 
"This  afternoon  you  will  see." 

Louis  advanced  and  bowed  to  the  man  who  still  sat 
at  the  table,  looking  a  little  puzzled,  and  with  his  eyes 
still  fixed  upon  Di.'lora. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "shall  I  serve  luncheon?" 

There  was  an  instant's  pause.  I  fancied  that  I  saw 
something  pass  between  I -on  is  and  Delora.  The  latter 
turned  away  with  a  little  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"Presently  will  be  time,"  he  said.  "We  will  speak  to- 
gether, all  three  of  us,  before  you  leave." 

The  woman  struck  the  table  with  the  palm  of  her  hand. 

"There  is  nothing  which  you  need  say  !"  she  exclaimed. 
"It  is  finished,  this  fine  scheme  of  yours !  See,  he  is  here 
himself.  This  afternoon  we  go  to  warn  those  whom  you 
would  rob ! " 

Once  more  that  look  flashed  between  Louis  and  Delora, 
and  this  time  there  was  borne  in  upon  me  the  swift  con- 
sciousness of  what  it  might  mean.  Delora  returned  to 
his  place  opposite  Felicia.  I  bent  across  the  table  to 
Lamartine. 

"Lamartine,"  I  said,  "there  was  a  man  who  came  here 
once  —  a  companion  of  that  woman  —  Bartot.  He  came 
to  make  trouble  with  Louis,  and  he  dined  here  once.  He 
dined  nowhere  else  on  earth  !" 

Lamartine  was  suddenly  grave. 
"Would  Louis  dare!"  he  muttered. 
"Why  not?"    I  answered.     "See,  Louis  is  watching 
us  even  now!" 
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Lamartine  half  rose  from  his  seat.  I  pushed  him 
back. 

"No!"  I  said.  "It  is  not  for  you!  It  is  I  who  will 
arrange  this  thing." 

I  left  my  place  and  walked  towards  the  table  where 
the  two  were  sitting.  I  saw  Delor^  lay  down  his  knife 
and  fork  and  watch  me  with  fixed,  intent  gaze.  I  saw 
Louis'  lips  twist  into  a  snarl.  He  glided  to  the  table  even 
as  I  did.    I  held  out  my  hand  to  the  woman. 

"You  have  not  forgotten  me,  I  hope?"  I  asked.  "I 
am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  you  in  London." 

She  gave  me  her  hand,  and  smiled  her  most  bewitch- 
ing smile.  I  turned  and  stared  at  Louis.  He  had  no 
alternative  but  to  fall  back  a  pace  or  two. 

"Madame,"  I  said,  bending  towards  her,  "it  was  here 
that  Bartot  came  and  dined.  I  have  heard  it  whispered 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  eat  here  if  you  are  not  a  friend  of 
Louis  !" 

For  a  moment  she  failed  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
my  words.  Then  the  color  died  slowly  out  of  her  cheeks. 
Her  face  was  like  the  face  of  an  old  woman.  Fear  had 
come  suddenly,  and  she  was  haggard. 

"You  mean  that  he  would  dare,  monsieur?"  she 
said  — 

"It  is  easy,"  I  answered.  "A  dozen  or  more  of  these 
waiters  are  his  creatures.  From  what  I  have  heard  I 
gather  that  your  visit  here  with  this  gentleman  is  for  a 
purpose  inimical  to  some  scheme  in  which  Delora  and 
Louis  are  interested.  I  warn  you  that  if  it  is  so,  you  had 
better  change  your  mind  about  lunching." 

"We  will  go  at  once!"  she  answered.  "You  are  very 
kind.  I  came  to  confront  Louis  and  that  other  with 
me,"  she  declared,  noddi»ig  vigorously  at  her  companion. 
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"I  came  because  I  would  have  them  understand  who  it 
was  thftt  had  ruined  their  plans,  l)ecause  they  made  use 
of  me  — of  Bartot  and  me  — and  threw  us  aside  like 
gloves  that  were  finished  with.  But  it  was  a  foolish  thing 
to  do,  monsieur.  I  see  that,  and  I  thank  you  now  for 
your  warning." 

She  gathered  her  things  together  for  her  departure, 
and  leaned  acrods  towards  her  companion.  What  she 
said  to  him  I  do  not  know,  for  I  returned  to  my  place. 

"They  will  not  eat,"  I  whispered  to  Lamartine.  "Tell 
me,  who  is  the  man  ?" 

" Hush  ! "  Lamartine  said.  " Look  there  ! " 
Apparently  angry  words  had  been  passing  between 
Felicia  and  Delora!  She  had  risen  to  her  feet,  notwith- 
standing his  efforts  to  detain  her,  swept  past  my  table 
with  scarcely  a  glance,  and  made  her  way  towards  where 
the  two  latest  arrivals  were  sitting.  She  stooped  down 
towards  the  man,  and  talked  to  him  earnestly  for  several 
moments.  All  the  time  he  looked  at  her  with  the  puzzled, 
half-vacant  expression  of  a  child  who  is  confronted  with 
something  which  it  does  not  understand.  Delora  had 
risen  to  his  feet,  and  stood  nervously  clutching  the  ser- 
viette in  his  hand.  Louis  hurried  up  to  him,  and  they 
talked  together  for  a  moment. 

"At  all  costs,"  I  heard  Louis  say,  ''she  must  be  fetched 
away.  They  will  not  remain  here  to  eat.  Rotherby  has 
warned  them.    See  how  he  is  looking  at  her !    It  is  not 

safe!" 

Something  more  passed  between  them  in  a  low  tone. 
Delora  glanced  at  his  watch,  and  then  at  the  clock.  Finally 
he  crossed  the  room  to  where  his  niece  was  standing,  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  man's  shoulder. 

"Ferdinand,"  he  said,  "I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are 
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better.  Come  up  to  my  rooms  fur  a  few  minutes.  We 
must  have  a  talk." 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  something  seemed  to  come 
bac-k  to  the  fat-e  of  the  older  man.  He  rose  slowly  to  his 
feet.  I  could  see  his  white  fingers  trembling,  but  I  could 
see  his  eyes  suddenly  fill  with  a  new  and  stronger  light. 

"You!"  he  exclaimed.  "Yes,  I  am  here  to  talk  to 
you  !    It  had  better  be  at  once !    Lead  the  way  ! " 

I  saw  Delora  look  towards  the  lady  of  the  turquoises. 
Apparently  he  made  some  remark  which  I  failed  to 
overhear. 

"This  lady  is  my  companion,"  I  heard  the  other  say. 
"She  has  been  very  kind  to  me  —  kinder,  I  am  afraid, 
as  a  stranger,  than  others  have  been  on  whom  I  should 
have  relied.  She  will  accompany  us.  She  does  not 
leave  me." 

Then  the  .^^.  '  them  turned  towards  the  door.  Lamar- 
tine  jogged  my  saoulder  and  I  too  rose.  Behind,  Louis 
was  hovering,  watching  their  departure  with  a  nervous 
anxiety  which  he  could  not  conceal.  Lamartine  and  I 
went  out  close  upon  their  heels. 

"A  new  move,  Louis?"  I  asked,  as  I  passed. 

"The  last,  monsieur,"  Louis  answered,  with  a  bow. 
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The  entrance  to  the  Milan  Court  was  small  and  unim- 
posin"!;,  compared  with  the  entrance  to  the  hotel  proper. 
I  reached  it  to  find  some  confusion  reigninji;.  A  tall,  gray- 
hearded  man  was  talking  anxiously  to  the  hall-porter. 
Felicia,  standing  a  little  apart,  was  looking  around  with 
an  air  of  bewilderment.  My  lady  of  the  tunpioises  was 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  lift,  with  her  arm  drawn  through 
her  companion's.  Lamartine  no  sooner  saw  the  face  of 
the  man  who  was  in  conversation  with  the  hall-porter 
than  he  sj>rang  forward. 

"Your  Excellency!"  he  exclaimed. 

The  ambassador  turned  quickly  towards  him. 

"Where  is  Delora?"  he  a-sketl* 

"He  was  here  but  five  seconds  ago,"  Lamartine  an- 
swered.   "He  must  have  left  the  door  as  you  entered  it  I" 

The  man  who  was  standing  with  my  lady  of  the  tur- 
quoises turned  suddenly  round. 

"Delora  I"  he  exclaimed.  "That  is  my  name  I  I  am 
Ferdinand  Delora  I  ^ly  brother  ^laurice  was  here  a 
moment  ago.  You  are  Signor  Vanhallon,  are  you  not.'" 
he  continued.    "You  must  remember  me  I" 

The  ambassador  grasped  him  by  the  hand. 

"My  dear  Delora,"  he  said,  "of  course  I  do!  What 
has  been  the  meaning  of  all  this  mystery .'" 

Lamartine  stepped  quickly  forward. 

"Can't  you  see  what  it  all  means.'"  he  exclaimed. 
"Ferdinand  Delora  here  arrives  in  Paris  on  a  secret  mis- 
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sion  to  England.  There,  through  some  reason  or  through 
some  cause,  —  who  knows?  —  he  falls  ill.  There  comes 
to  London  Maurice  Delora  with  some  papers,  playinu: 
his  part.  Maurice  Delora  was  here  a  moment  ago.  His 
game  is  up  and  he  is  evidently  gone.  The  one  thing  to  he 
feared  is  that  we  are  too  late!" 

The  ambassador  turned  swiftly  to  the  new  Delora,  who 
was  looking  from  one  to  the  other  with  the  pained,  half- 
vacant  expression  of  a  child. 

"Delora,"  he  exclaimed,  "how  comes  it  that  you  have 
let  your  brothv^r  intervene .'  Did  you  not  understand  how- 
secret  your  mission  was  to  be  ?  —  bow  important  ?" 

The  man  shook  his  head  slowl; 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  ill.  I  know  noth- 
ing. There  was  an  accident  in  Paris.  I  have  no  papers 
any  longer.     Maurice  has  them  all." 

My  lady  of  the  turquoises  plunged  into  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"But  it  has  been  a  wicked  conspiracy!"  she  cried. 
"Monsieur  here,"  she  addetl,  clutching  his  arm.  "was 
drugged  and  poisoned.  Since  then  he  has  been  like  a 
child.  He  was  left  to  die,  but  I  found  him.  I  brought  him 
here.  And  meanwhile,  that  wicked  brother  has  been 
playing  his  part,  —  using  even  his  name." 

I  went  to  Felicia. 

"Felicia,"  I  said,  "it  is  you  who  can  clear  this  up.  The 
time  has  come  when  you  must  speak." 

Felicia  was  standing  with  her  hands  clasped  to  her 
head,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  speakers  as 
though  she  were  trj'ing  in  vain  to  follow  the  sense  of  what 
they  said.  At  my  words  she  turned  to  me  a  little  piteously. 
She  was  begir.iing  to  understand,  but  she  haxi  not  realized 
the  whole  truth  yet. 
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"Tlie  lady  over  there,"  she  said,  pointing?  to  my  hidy 
of  the  tunjuoises,  "has  spoken  the  truth.  L'ncle  Ferdi- 
naiul  was  ill  when  he  arrived  in  Paris.  lie  staye<l  with 
us  -  that  is,  my  uncle  Maurice  and  I  —  in  the  Rue 
d'Haateville.  He  seeme<l  to  f,'et  worse  all  the  time,  and 
he  was  worried  because  of  some  business  in  London  which 
he  could  not  attend  to.  Then  it  was  arran}j;ed  that  my 
Uncle  Maurice  should  take  his  place  and  come  over  here, 
only  no  one  was  to  know  that  it  was  not  Ferdinand  him- 
self. It  was  secret  business  for  tlie  Brazilian  (iovern- 
ment.    I  do  not  know  what  it  was  about,  but  it  was  very 

important." 

"Your  Uncle  Maurice,  then,"  I  said,  "was  the  uncle 
who  lived  in  Paris  —  whom  you  knew  best?" 

She  nodded. 

"Yes!  I  have  had  to  call  him  Ferdinand  over  here. 
It  was  hateful,  but  they  all  said  that  it  was  necessary." 

A  motor  drew  up  outside.  The  Chinese  ambassador 
stepped  out  with  more  haste  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  use, 
and  by  his  side  a  man  in  dark  clothes  and  silk  hat,  who 
from  the  first  I  suspected  to  be  a  bank  iiianager.  The 
Brazilian  minister  welcomed  them  on  the  threshold. 

"  You  are  looking  for  Delora  ? "  he  exclaimed. 

The  Chinese  ambassador  looked  around  at  the  little 
circle.  His  face  was  emotionless,  yet  he  spoke  with  a 
haste  which  was  unusual. 

"It  is  true  that  I  seek  him,"  he  said.  "This  morning 
he  has  cashed  a  cheque  for  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
I  do  not  understand.    There  is  a  part  of  our  bargain  which 

he  has  not  kept." 

A  gleam  of  intelligence  flitted  into  the  face  of  the  newly 
discovered  Delora.     He  steiii)ed  forward. 

"It  is  in  order,"  he  said.     "You  have  taken  over  from 
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my  brolhcr,  who  represents  the  Brazilian  Cjovemment, 
two  new  battleshijts." 

"That  is  so,"  His  FAcellency  answered,  "hut  I  want 
the  indemnity  of  your  amhassatlor." 

"I  cannot  jrive  it  you,"  the  ambassador  declare*!, 
"until  I  liave  re<'eived  the  money." 

"Where  is  Delora?"  some  one  asketl. 

We  Iooke<l  around.  The  same  suspicion  was  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  us.  Delora  had  fled  !  I  drew  my  arm 
thro»i<jh  Felicia's,  and  led  her  to  the  lift. 

"Dear,"  I  said,  "you  must  come  upstairs  with  me." 

She  clung  to  me  a  little  hysterically. 

"What  do  they  mean  ?"  she  said.  "It  is  not  true  that 
my  uncle  has  been  working  for  the  Government  ?" 

"It  is  true  enough,"  I  answered.  "The  only  point  for 
doubt  is  what  he  has  done  with  the  money  he  received  on 
their  accoimt.  Your  Uncle  Ferdinand  there  was  the  j)erson 
who  was  intrusted  with  the  plans  and  commission.  For 
some  reason  or  other  your  Uncle  Maurice  has  carried  it 
through,  and  to  tell  you  th'  truth,  I  believe  he  has 
gone  off  with  the  money.  -  you  take  my  advice  you 
will  l)ring  your  Uncle  Ferdii;  id  upstairs,  and  the  lady 
who  is  with  him,  if  you  like,  and  let  the  others  fight  it 
out." 

She  took  my  advice.  The  new  Delora  was  exhausted, 
and  without  any  complete  comprehension  of  what  had 
taken  place.  Felicia  busied  herself  attending  to  him. 
Then  a  sudden  idea  struck  me.  I  opened  the  door  of  the 
further  bedchamber  softly  and  stood  face  to  face  with 
Delora.  There  was  a  quick  flash,  and  I  looked  into  the 
muzzle  of  a  revolver.  Delora  was  aj)parep»'v  preparing 
for  flight.  He  had  changed  his  clothes,  and  a  c.  lall  hand- 
bag, ready  packed,  was  upon  the  bed. 
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"So  it's  y(»u,  you  «1 — <1  interferinjj  Kriplishnian  I"  he 
sai«l.     "There's  no  one  IM  s(M)ner  send  to  |>er(iilion  I" 

I  ,sI«mm1  (juile  still.  I  could  not  exm-tly  see  whut  was 
hest  .0  he  <lt»ne,  for  the  nuui's  hand  was  steady,  and  I 
scarcely  saw  how  I  could  escaj"  if  indee<l  he  pressetl  the 
trijjpcr. 

"They  are  looking  for  you  even'where.''  I  said.  "The 
soun«l  of  that  revolver  would  fill  yotir  room." 

"Do  you  think  I  don't  know  it.'"  he  answered.  "Do 
you  think  you  would  not  have  had  a  hullet  through  your 
forehead  before  now  if  I  was  not  sure  of  it  ?  ' 

"Put  your  revolver  down  and  talk  sense!"  I  said. 
"I   am  interested   in  no  one  excej)t  your  niece." 

"It's  a  lie!"  he  answered.  "It's  through  you  I'm  in 
this  hole!" 

"Well,  here's  a  chance  for  you,"  I  said.  "They  are  all 
of  them  down  at  the  Court  entrance.  Probably  some  of 
them  are  on  their  way  up  now.  Turn  to  the  left  and  take 
the  other  lift.  Leave  the  hotel  by  the  Embankment 
entrance." 

"And  walk  into  a  trap!"   he  snarled. 

"Upon  my  honor  I  know  of  none,"  I  answered.  "It  is 
exactly  as  I  have  said." 

I  knew  from  his  face  that  he  had  forgotten  the  other  lift. 
He  snatched  up  his  hat  and  disappearetl.  I  returned  to 
the  sitting-room,  and,  although  I  had  made  no  promise, 
the  consciousness  of  my  escaf)e  kept  me  silent  as  to  having 
seen  him.  Felicia  was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  talking  to  her 
uncle.  My  latly  of  the  turquoises,  with  a  tt'umphant 
smile  upon   her  lips,  was  occupying  the  easy-cha'r. 

Felicia  rose  at  once  and  drew  me  to  the  window. 

"Capitaine  Rotherby,"  she  said,  "I  fear  that  you  will 
never  forgive  me  nor  believe  me.  —  perhaps  it  does  not 
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matter  so  ver>-  in»i<h  -  hut  you  see  I  have  scet.  no  one  l.ut 
mv  Uncle  Maurice  since  I  was  at  school.    He  >  se.l  to  vim 
n,e  there      He  was  always  kind.     My  Uncle  Fcniinan.l 
there  came  as  a  stranger.     I  knew  nothing  ..f  him  except 
that  he  was  taken  ill.    How  he  met  with  his  illness  no  one 
tohl  me.    Then  mv  Uncle  Maurice  came  to  me  one  nijzht 
and  sai '  that  his  brother  had  come  to  Europe  on  a  wr.nder- 
ful  secret  mission,  and  that  now  he  was  too  ill  to  go  c.n  w  ith 
it    it  must  he  carried  through  for  the  honor  of  the  family. 
He  meant  to  call  himself  Fenlinand  Delora,  and  to  come 
to  En-land  and  do  his  hest.  and  I  was  to  come  with  him 
and  hold  my  peace,  and  help  him  where  it  was  poss.hle. 
I  begin  to  understand  now  that,  somehow  or  other   this 
poor  Ferdinand  was  ill-treated,  and  that  my  Uncle  Mau- 
rice took  his  place,  meaning  to  steal  the  money  he  receiver!. 
But  I  did  not  know  that.    Indeed,  I  did  not  know  it . 
she  said,  sobbing. 

I  passed  my  arm  around  her  waist 
••  Felicia,  dear,"  I  said,  "who  would  doubt  it  ?    Let  them 
fight  this  matter  out  oetween  them.     It  is  nothing  to  do 
with  us.    You  are  here,  and  you  remain  !" 

She  came  a  little  closer  into  my  arms  with  a  sigh  of  con- 
tent    My  lady  of  the  turquoises  laughe<l  outright. 

"You  are  infidelc,  monsieur!"  she  e.\claime<l.  "But 
there,  the  iK>or  child  is  young,  and  she  needs  some  one  to 
look  after  her.     Listen  !    AVhat  is  that  ?" 

^Ye  all  heard  it,  — the  sound  of  a  shot  in  the  corridor 
I  kept  Felicia  bark  for  the  moment,  but  the  others  wen 
alreaxly  outside.  The  waiter  and  the  valet  had  rushed  ou 
of  the  service  room.  A  chambermaid,  with  her  aproi 
over  her  head,  ran  screamin^'  along  the  corridor.  1  her 
in  the  middle  Delora  lay,  flat  on  his  back,  with  his  han(. 
thrown  out  and  a  .smoking  revolver  by  his  side  !  .  .   . 
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I  (lid  tlieri  what  niiKhl  srcin  to  Ik-  u  ( alloiis  tliin^r  I  lift 
them  all  <  rowdiii^  around  Iho  ImmIv  uf  the  dead  man.  I 
let  even  Feliiia  be  led  l.aek  (o  her  nxmi  hy  her comi.ani.m. 
I  took  the  lift  diiwiLstuirs,  mid  I  made  my  way  into  the 
cafe. 

"Where  is  Ixmis?"    I  asked  the  first  waiter  I  .saw. 

"He  is  away  for  a  minute  or  two,  sir."  the  man  ans.  .-red. 

Ahnost  as  he  siM)ke  lioui.s  entereil  from  the  further  «-nd 
of  the  restaurant.  lie  did  not  see  me.  and  I  noticetl  tiiat 
his  enters  were  arran;,Mn«  his  tie.  and  that  as  he  i>as.sed  a 
mirror  he  f,'lan<e<l  at  hi.s  shirt-front.  When  I  came  face 
to  face  with  him  he  was  breathing  fast  as  though  he  had 
been  nmning. 

"Louis."  I  said,  "five  flights  of  staiis  art  tn'ing  at  our 
time  of  life!" 

He  looked  at  me  blankly,  and  as  one  who  does  not 
com|)rehend. 

"Five  flights  of  stairs,  monsieur!"  he  rejjeated. 

I  nodded. 

"I  yself  came  down  by  t!ie  lift,"  I  said.  "Louis, 
Delora  is  lying  in  the  corridor  outside  his  rooms  with  a 
bullet  through  his  foreheatl.  I  am  wondering  whether  he 
shot  himself,  or  whether  —  " 

"Or  whether  what?"   Louis  asked  softly. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

"After  all,"  I  said.  "I  suppose  the  truth  will  come  out. 
Ha'  J  any  idea,  I  wonder,  where  those  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  are?" 

iionsieur!"  — Louis  held  out  his  hands.  "Delora 
has  had  several  hours  to  dispose  of  them.  If  he  had  taken 
my  advice  he  would  have  been  flying  to  the  south  coast 
in  his  motor  by  now.  As  to  the  money,  well,  it  may  be 
anywhere  " 
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"It  may,  Louis!"   I  admille*!. 

"Delora  was  a  hunj,'ler,"  Ixjiiis  said  slowly.  "The 
game  was  in  his  hands.  Even  the  reap|)earan.e  of  his 
brother  was  not  serious,  lie  was  tarrying  out  a  jwrfettly 
legitimate  transaction  in  w hie  h  no  <»ne  <ould  interfere." 

"Excepting,"  I  remxrkeil.  "that  he  |)ro|)ose<l  to  retain 
the  |)rtKee<is  of  this  sale  of  his." 

"That  would  have  l)een  hard  to  pmve  if  he  had  (hosen 
to  as.sert  the  contrar},"  Louis  remarket].  "Vanhallon 
would  have  had  little  enough  to  say  if  the  money  had  passed 
into  his  hands." 

"And  the  Chinese  ambassador?"  I  remarket!. 
" His  dcKuments  would  have  Iwjen  gotxl  enough,"  I^uis 
replie«l.  "He  has  the  ships.  He  has  value  for  his  money. 
There  was  no  need  for  Delora  to  have  despaired.  His 
behavior  during  this  last  hour  has  lieen  the  behavior  of 
a  child.    Monsieur  will  pardon  me  !" 

Louis  glided  away,  and  I  saw  him  smilingly  escorting 
a  party  of  late  guests  to  their  places.    I  stoo«l  where  I  was 
and  watched  him.    To  me,  the  man  was  .something  amaz- 
ing !    I  firmly  believed,  even  at  that  moment,  that  he  had, 
safely  hidden,  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  proceeds  of 
this  gigantic  scheme  of  fraud.    I  belie'^d,  too,  that  his  had 
been  the  hand  which  had  killed  Delora.    And  there  he  was, 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  when  the  tragetly  had 
happened,  waiting  upon   his  guests,  consulted  about  the 
vintages  of  wines,  suggesting  dishes!     Upstairs  Delora 
lay,  with  a  little  blue  mark  upon  his  temple !    It  was  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  this,  in  crime  as  well  as  in  the  other 
things  of  life ! 

I  retraced  my  steps  upstairs.  The  Chinese  ambassador, 
Vanhallon,  and  Lamarline  were  deep  in  conversation  in 
the  dead  man's  sitting-room.     I  was  admitted  to  their 
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confi«lenre  after  u  few  tniiiutes'  hciiitation.  A  clrnft  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  hsul  heen  found  upon 
the  dead  niur),  liut  notes  to  the  vahie  of  forty  thousand 
{HHUids  were  missing  I  They  looked  at  me  a  litlhMuri«iusly 
a.s  I  entered,  and  Lamurtine  explained  the  situation  to  me. 

"We  were  wonderinj^  al)oul  the  young  lady."  he  said. 

"Then  you  nee*  1  womler  no  longtrl"  1  said  <lr}ly.  **I 
give  my  word  for  it  that  she  is  ignorant  altogether  of  this 
si'heme.  She  helieved  that  her  un<-le  was  honestly  aft«  nipt- 
ing  to  carr}' out  the  plans  for  which  his  brother  came  to 
Kurope,  and  as  for  searching  for  the  money  amongst  her 
belongings,  you  might  as  well  fly!" 

"Where,  then,"  Vanhallon  demande<l,  "has  it  gone  to? 
He  has  had  so  little  time." 

I  opene<l  my  lips  and  close<l  them.  After  all,  I  had 
gaine<'  .ii  '  end,  aod  I  had  real<ztMi  a  little  the  fj)lly  of 
me  ith  things  which  did  not  concern  me.     So  I 

hel  i  j  r».  I  went  and  sat  down  hy  the  side  of  my 
la<ly    i'  .   ;  i',r<jUoises. 

"Tei:  :,  .'  I  said,  "how  did  you  fuirl  him?  — and 
where?    Has  he  been  ill,  or  what  is  it  that  is  the  matter?" 

I  moved  my  head  towards  where  Delora  was  sitting. 
The  placid,  child-like  expression  still  remained  with  him. 
The  tragedy  which  had  happened  ordy  a  few  yards  away 
had  left  him  im moved. 

"I  heard  all  about  him  from  Henri,"  she  said.  "Tlu> 
scheme  originally  was  his.  Then  they  tried  to  hurry 
things  through  without  us  —  without  my  man  Henri,  of 
whom  they  had  made  use.  Henri  came  to  London,  and 
he  died  here !  That  much  I  know.  How  much  more 
there  is  to  be  told,  who  can  .sav  ?  But  I  said  to  mvself.  '  I 
will  be  revenged  !'  I  knew  the  hospital  to  which  he  had 
been   taken  —  a   private   hospital   from   which    few   ever 
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come  out !  But  I  went  there,  and  I  swore  that  I  was  his 
daughter.  I  frightened  them  all,  for  I  knew  that  he  had 
been  drugged  and  poisoned  till  his  brain  hatl  nearly  given 
way.  They  thought  him  harmless,  and  they  let  him  come 
with  me.    I  brought  him  to  England.    1  brought  him  here." 

"And  now?"  I  asked. 

"Now  I  must  go  batk,"  she  answered,  "but  at  least 
Henri  is  avenged !" 

She  leaned  towards  me. 

"Tell  whoever  takes  care  of  him,"  she  whispered  in  rny 
car,  "  that  he  cannot  live  long.  The  doctors  have  assured 
me.    It  is  a  matter  of  weeks." 

I  walked  with  her  to  the  door. 

"It  was  an  expensive  journey  for  you,"  I  remarked. 

She  laughed. 

"Henri  did  leave  me  everything,"  she  said.  "I  have 
no  need  of  money.     If  monsieur — " 

She  sighed,  and  looked  towards  the  door  of  Felicia's 
room.  Then  she  fluttered  away  down  the  corridor,  and 
I  slowly  retraced  my  steps.  Felicia  came  out  in  a  few 
minutes  and  sat  l)y  her  uncle's  side.  The  others  had  all 
de])arted,  and  we  were  left  alone. 

"Dear,"  I  said,  "this  is  no  place  for  you  any  longer. 
You  must  come  with  me,  and  bring  your  uncle." 

She  held  out  both  her  hands. 

"Wherever  you  say,  Austen  !"   she  murmured. 
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A  year  afterwards  I  j)ersuaded  Felicia  to  lunch  at  the 
:Milaii.  She  was  no  longer  nervous,  for  we  v.ere  intensely 
<"urious  to  know  if  Louis  were  still  there. 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  I  reminded  her,  "that  your  Uncie 
Maurice  received  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  in 
notes.     "When  he  was  found  shot,  tlicrc  was  in  his  pocket- 
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hook  Ji  draft  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  j)ounds.  The  notes  had  vanished.  1  wonder 
where !" 

"I  wonder  I"  she  answered. 

A  waiter  whom  I  knew  came  u|>  to  j^reet  us.  I  asked 
him  about  Louis.     He  held  out  his  hands. 

"Monsieur  Louis,"  he  declared,  "had  the  great  good- 
fortune.  A  relative  who  died  left  him  a  great  sum  of 
money.  The  hotel  of  IJenzoli  in  St.  James'  Street  was 
for  sale,  and  liOuis  he  has  bought  it.  He  makes  much 
money  now." 

"Lucky  Louis!"  I  murmured.  "IIow  much  was  this 
legacv  ?    Do  vou  know?" 

"I  have  heard,  sir,"  the  num  said,  bending  down,  "that 
it  was  as  mucli  as  forty  lliousand  pounds  !" 

"So  do  the  wicked  flourish  I"    I  nuirnuired  to  Felicia. 

"Monsieur  will  doubtless  jiay  a  visit  to  the  Cafe  IJen- 
zoli  ."*"  the  man  contimied.  "Th.e  (•ii>.-il)i('  is  excellent,  and 
many  of  Louis'  friends  have  followed  l.im  there." 

Felicia  and  I  exchanged  smiling  glances. 

"Somehow  or  other  —  "  she  nuirmured. 

"I  think  the  Milan  will  be  good  enough  for  us  I"  I  said 
decidedly. 
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